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PREFACE 

PoE showed the utmost solicitude for the final text cf 
his poems. He constantly re\'ised and reprinted them. 
Professor G. E, Woodbeny in his rexHsed Life of Poe 
says : " There is no such example in literature of poetic 
elaboration as is contained in the successive issues of 
these poems." His revisions were minute — sometimes a 
mere word, and again only a punctuation mark or two. 
But even the mere matter of punctuation in the text, to 
an artistic poet like Poe, was of more than passing mo- 
ment. Poe himself more fully explains this in Graham's 
Magazine for February, 1848, where he wrote: "That 
punctuation is important all agree; but how few com- 
prehend the extent of its importance! The writer who 
neglects punctuation, or mis-punctuates, is liable to be 
misunderstood. It does not seem to be known that, even 
whenthesense is perfectly clear, a sentence may be de- 
prived of half its force — its spirit — its point — by im- 
proper punctuation." 

Under these circumstances there is no difficulty in 
deciding upon Poe's last revision as the authoritative 
and final text of his poems. Indeed in the preface to the 
Stedmao-Woodberry edition of Poe's poems it is said, 
"The claim of his latest revision to be accepted as 
the authorized text seems to the Editors irresistible," 
The text of the poems adopted by them was tliat of 
the so-called J, Lorimer Graham copy of the 1845 
edition of Poe's poems, re\'ised by marginal corrections 
in Poe's hand which were long regarded as his final re- 
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visions. They were not, however, his last correctioas. 
Poe not only made later re\Tsions of his poems, but re- 
printed them, and also while on his last visit to Rich- 
mond prepared his Tv-ritings for a new edition. John JI. 
Daniel stated in the Richmond Examiner of October iz, 
1849, that the last time be saw Poe he was just start- 
ing for the Xorth to have them published. 

As was Poe's habit when associated with \'arious 
journals ^ he sent into the composing room of the Rich- 
mond Examiner a number of his re\-ised poems and 
tales for publication in that newspaper. The space be- 
ing crowded at that time, his copy was used by the print- 
ers as "stop matter," to keep them employed, and was 
t\'peset for later publication. Fortunately the revised 
proofs of these poems were retained by one of the print- 
ers, and they eventually fell into the hands of his old- 
time associate, F. W. Thomas, who was afte^^-ards 
connected with the Richmond Enquirer at Richmond, 
Virginia. These poems were: "The Bridal Ballad," 
"The Sleeper," "Lenore," "Israfel," "Dream-Land," 
"The Conqueror Worm," "The Haunted Palace," 
" The Bells," " For Annie," " Sonnet to Jly Mother," 

' Authority of Judge Robert W. Hughes and otber em- 
ployees of the Examiner. The Rickmond Examiner During the 
War, Or the n'ritinis of John if. Daniel, With a Memoir o( 
his Life by his Brother, Frederick S. Daniel (Xeir York. Printed 
for the Author. iSdS), p. 220, states: "Edgar A. Poe was induced 
to revise his principal poems foi special publication la the 
Examiner, and at the time oi bis death was under engagement 
to furnish literary articles to its editor, nho regarded him as 
the poet of America." 

While John M. Daniel was Winister to Italy, his brother F, S. 
Daniel was his secretary, and was familial with his life and his 
ivith Edgar A. Poe. 
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"Annabel Lee," " Ulalume," and " To (A Dream 

Within A Dream)." 

One of the poems, "Dream-Land," appeared in the 
Examiner shortly after Poe's death. His well-known 
tale, "JIS. Found in a Bottle "as from "The late Edgar 
A. Poe's tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, " printed 
from the Examiner type and in that office, is now in my 
possession. The reason more of the poems did not ap- 
pear b explained in the Examiner of October 19, 1S49, 
which stated: "We do not quote them ('The Bells') here 
because they are too long. We have already published, 
with his o^Ti corrections, ' The Raven,' which is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the more solemn and elevated of his 
verse. We wish to give a sample of his still more deli- 
cate style — the epicureanism of language which was 
an art of his own. 'Ulalume' and 'Annabel Lee,' the 
last thing he ever wrote, are samples of this, but they 
have both been too much in the newspapers of late. 
We therefore choose and will publish in our next one 
from his collected poems which we do not think has 
been properly appreciated. It is a fandiul picture of 
dreams — and the broken fantastic images which cross 
the mind's eye — when the senses and judgment are 
enveloped in sleep." 

This poem was "Dream-Land," and appeared as re- 
vised by Poe in the Examiner of October 29, 1849. The 
editor promised to give further reWews of Poe's writ- 
ings when he had more space for them. 

An important contribution of Poe's to the Examiner 
was his final revision of "The Raven." It was given as 
the only correct copy published, and now appears here 
for the first time since its appearance in that newspaper. 
The poems from proof sheets of the Examiner were 
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compiled by F. W. Thomas with the intention of pub- 
lishing a volume of Poe's poems. He wrote bis Recol- 
lections of Edgar A. Poc for this, but bis death ended 
the project. Judge Hughes afterwards placed the 
manuscript in my hands for publication in the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sunday Times, with which newspaper 
I was associated at the time, but it was found unavail- 
able. A copy, however, was retained, and all the impoi^ 
tant facts and changes are incorporated in this volume. 
The final text of "Lenore" left by Poe, which now 
appears here, is of inestimable value, and forever sets 
at rest the discussion as to Poe's intention of what 
should constitute his final revision of that poem. His 
corrections of this poem in the J. Lorimer Graham 
copy of his 1845 poems were misunderstood by his later 
editors and incorrectly printed. Tiie final revision of 
the other poems, in particular " Ulalume," "The Bells," 
and "Annabel Lee, "now determines the state in which 
Poe wished them all to rest. The text of the poems 
from the Baltimore Saturday Morning Visitor and the 
Flag of Our Union appears for the first time since 
Poe's death. It is now established that "A Dream 
Within A Dream" and "Eldorado" first appeared in 
the latter newspaper. Tbe supposed lost first part of 
the manuscript of Poe's "The Haunted Palace" has 
been found, as well as new and unpublished manuscripts 
of "The Sleeper," "To M. L. S.," and others. Besides 
the eight poems now first collected, will be found two 
poems among the "Additional Poems," never before 
printed with Poe's poems. The reiisions made by Poe 
in the J. Lorimer Graham edition of the 1845 poems 
have never been fiilly published, but they are now re- 
corded here in the notes as Poe left them. The dianges 
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made by Foe in the presentation copy of his 1839 poems 
to his cousin Elizabeth Herring have been carefully 
examined, and also appear here for the hist time. 

In the textual notes I have aimed to present an ex- 
haustive " variorum " edition, while the Bibliography is, 
I believe, the latest and most complete yet published. 

With this new and authoritative text of Foe's poems, 
there is presented in the Memoir a new, and I hope, 
faithful life of the poet. It is the fruit of researches 
extending over a period of thirty years which began in 
Baltimore, Maryland, when I was associated with the 
late Edward Spencer, who edited the Poe-Snodgrass let- 
ters. The finding of the F. W. Thomas Recollections of 
E. A. Poe was a most fortunate discovery. With the 
other important facts connected with Foe's history 
which have been obtained, they have made it possible 
to present a comprehensive story of the poet's career 
with much new light upon certain disputed points. 
J. H. W. 

RicsuoND, Va., March 1, 191 1. 
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MEMOIR 

Edgas Allan Poe was bom at Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 19, iSoq. This was the date entered for him 
in the matriculation book at the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1S26. Other evidence exists to establish the 
date as true, although Poe himself has given the year 
of his birth as both 181 1 and 1S13. His age as recorded 
at the United States War Department and at West 
Point Jlilitary Academy is also at variance with the 
accepted date of his birth. 

The question of correct age did not seem to give 
Poe much concern. In Burtons Gentleman's Magazine 
for April, 1840, he wrote: "The infirmity of falsifying 
our age is at least as old as the time of Cicero, who, 
hearing one of his contemporaries attempting to make 
out that he was ten years younger than he really was, 
very drily remarked, 'Then, at the time you and I were 
at school together, you were not bom.'" 

Poe also called himself both a "Bostonian" and a 
"Virginian." His mother, Elizabeth Amold, arrived 
at Boston early in 1796, accompanied by her mother, 
an actress from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Mrs. Amold soon afterwards married a Mr. Tubbs, 
but their history is unknown. The daughter followed 
a theatrical career, and Carr's Musical Repository for 
1800 published, among the popular songs of the day — 
"Tink a Tink," and "Giica cho," as simg by Miss 
Amold in " Blue Beard." Shemarried CD. Hopkins, an 
actor, about May, 1800. He died October 26, 1805, and 
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shortly aftenrards she married another member of her 
theatrical company named Da\id Foe. He came from 
Baltimore, Maryland, where his family connections 
stood well. The first child, William Henry Leonard Poe, 
was probably bora in 1807. He was afterwards taken 
in charge by his father's family at Baltimore. The 
Boston tax office shows that David Poe, actor, was 
assessed in May, 1809, with three himdred dollais, 
personal property, which represented at least double 
that amount. The Poe family left Boston in the fall 
of 1809, and joined the New York Company, playing 
with them until the end of the following season in July. 
In \ew York all definite traces of Da\'id Poe seem lost. 
Mrs. Poe joined her old company and appeared with 
them without her husband, at Richmond, \'irginia, Au- 
gust iS, iSio. The notice in the Richmond Enquirer of 
that date announcing the play, "Castle Spectre,"has, — 
"Mrs. Poe as Angela (From the Theatre, Xew York)." 
She also took the part of "Maria" in the afterpiece 
called, "Of Age To-morrow." All the names of the 
company were printed, but that of David Poe did not 
appear. A benefit was given Mrs. Poe September 21, 
when she sang and danced. The company left Rich- 
mond November 14, 1810. The fact that the company 
with Mrs. Poe were in Norfolk, Virginia, in December, 
and that she did not appear upon the stage, would indi- 
cate that her third child, Rosalie, was bom there about 
that date. This event probably occurred at the Forrest 
Mansion, in that dty, and has led to the supposition 
by some, that it was Edgar's birth, instead of his sister's. 
E, A. Poe stated that his father died within a few 
weeks of bis mother at Richmond, Virginia, which can- 
not be verified. Strong evidence to the contrary tends 
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to show that David Foe was dead, or had deserted 
his family, prior to Mrs. Foe's last visit to Richmond. 

F. W. Thomas in his manuscript Recollections of E. A. 
Foe states:' "I was intimate with Foe's brother in 
Baltimore during the year iSzS. He was a slim, feeble 
young man, with dark inexpressive eyes, and his fore- 
head bad nothing like the expansion of his brother's. 
His manners were fastidious. We visited lady ac- 
quaintances together, and he wrote BjTon poetry in 
albums, which had little originality. He recited in 
private and was proud of his oratorical powers. He 
often deplored the early death of his mother, but pre- 
tended not to know what had become of his father. I 
was told by a lawyer indmate with the family that his 
father had deserted his mother in Xew York. Both 
his parents had visited Baltimore when he was a child, 
and they sent money from Boston to pay for his sup- 
port." 

Mrs. Foe went to Charleston, South Carolina, after 
leaving Norfolk, and theCiWiriCT-of that dty printed the 
following, April sS, iSii: "For the benefit of Mrs. Foe 
on Monday evening April apth, will be presented, ' The 
Wonder,' or ' A Woman Keeps a Secret ' ; after the play 
a comic pantomimtcal ballet called ' Hurry Scurry, or the 
Devil among the Mechanics,' to which will be added, 
the much admired entertainment called 'The Highland 
Reel.'" Mrs. Foe and her company returned to Xor- 
folk, Virginia, the following July. In a notice of Mrs. 
Foe's benefit, July 26, 1811, the Norfolk Herald printed 
a communication stating: "Misfortunes have pressed 
heavily upon Mrs. Foe, who has been left alone, the 

' All statemeats fcom F. W. Tliomas aie from the same source. 
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support of herself aod several young children." This, 
piinted under Mrs. Poe's own eye, while she was in 
Norfolk, strongly indicates that her husband hod in 
some manner left the family. Xo record of his death 
can be found at Norfolk or Richmond.' 

From Norfolk Mrs. Foe went to Richmond in August, 
iSii, and there she made her last appearance on the 
stage October 1 1 . It is a coincidence that Poe also made 
bis last public appearance in Richmond. A bene&t for 
Mrs. Poe was repeated in Richmond, and an appeal for 
charity for her published in a daily p3p}er. She died 
December 8, as recorded in the Richmond Enquirer, 
December lo; and a notice that her funeral would take 
place on Tuesday, December lo, appeared in the Rich- 
mond Virginia Patriot of that date. Xo record of her 
burial place has been found in Richmond. I have made 
careful search, and only find an entry of a burial by the 
dty corresponding with the date of her death, in old 
St. John's Churchyard, but no name is given. 

Edgar Foe was taken in charge by Mrs. John Allan, 
and his sister by Mrs. William MacEenzie, both Rich- 
mond families. Mrs. Allan's husband reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in the quasi-adoption of Edgar.- Although 
John Allan's financial affairs were not prosperous, the 
family lived in modest, but comfortable drcimistances. 
It is said that Edgar was baptized December ii, 1811, 

' The statements by Poe himself, and his biograpliers, that 
David Poe died in RictamoDd, also the recent claim as to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, h&ve no foundation of fact. 

' This, with other direct early information concerning Poe and 
the Allan family, is derived from Judge R. W. Hughes, Dabney 
Dandridge, a colored servant of the Allans, and other old Rich- 
mond residents. (The Allans also had another old sen-ant named 
'Tun.") 
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but I am unable to find the church record. The family, 
with Edgar and a uster of Mrs. Allan's, Miss Ann 
Moore Valentine, went to London, England, in the 
summer of 1S15. There Edgar was sent to the Acad- 
emy of Rev. Dr. Bransby, in Stote Kewington, near 
London. This school is well portrayed by Poe in his 
story called "William Wilson." F. W. Thomas states 
that Poe told him that his school days in London were 
sad, lonely and unhappy. In Barton's Gentleman's 
Magazine for April, 1840, Foe wrote: "Since the sad 
experience of my schoolboy days to this present writ- 
ing, I have seen little to sustain the notion held by some 
folks, that schoolboys are the happiest of ail mortals." 
It has been stated that Poe visited the Allan relations 
in Scotland while abroad, which is not likely, from 
the fact that he wrote A. Ramsey, of Stonehaven, Scot- 
land, December 30, 1846, asking about the .\llans, but 
could give no definite information as to where they 
resided. 

Allan's business afiairs in London were unsuccessful, 
and after five years' absence the family returned to 
Richmond, Virginia,tntbesummeroft830. Theysettled 
down again to economical living, and Foe was sent to 
the school of J. H. Clarke. Allan wished to give him 
an education, but otherwise was cold and formal, 
while his wife was the reverse. Edgar was of an efiemi- 
nate disposition, and although he indulged in boyish 
sports, preferred girls for playmates. In one of his 
early magazine notes be speaks of using roller skates 
in his boyhood, to show that they were not a more 
modem invention. He also had more than the usual 
boy's yearning for reading matter. Allan's library was 
scant, and he had peculiar notions of what Edgar 
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should read. Mrs. AU&n, a consistent member of the 
Episcopal Church, was mainly seeking to instill in his 
mind the fear of God 

Among the intimate church acquaintances of Mrs. 
Allan were the famihes of Chief Justice John Marshall 
and J. H. Strobia, both mentioned by Poe in later Uf e. 
Edgar always accompanied Mrs. Allan to church meet- 
ings, and here was likely laid the foundation of his 
knowledge of the Bible and Christian religion. John 
Allan was not much of a church attendant, and rather 
a liberal thinker. The germ out of which Poe's later 
materialism evolved may have come from this source. 
There seems an autobiographical hint of this in bis tale 
"The Domain of .\mheim," which he has said contains 
"much of his soul." Here he wrote; "Some peculiar- 
ities, either in his early education, or in the nature of 
his intellect, had tinged with what is termed material- 
ism all his ethical speculations; and it was tliis bias, 
perhaps, which led him to believe that the most advan- 
tageous at least, if not the sole legitimate field for the 
poetic e.Terdse, lies in the creation of novel moods of 
purely physical loveliness." Mrs. Allan also had a god- 
child named Catherine Elizabeth Poitiaux, who was 
Poe's early playmate and child-love. At church Poe 
met the early companion of his boyhood, Ebenezer 
Burling, the son of a widowed mother, who lived 
in a house on Bank Street, in which Poe was after- 
wards married and resided with his wife and Mrs. 
Clemm. 

There Poe also caught the first glimpse of his sweet- 
heart, Sarah Elmira Royster, who was to inspire so 
much of his youthful verse. In early boyhood Burling 
and Poe were often together. When matters went 
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wrong at Allan's/ Edgar hastened to Buriing's home, 
and spent the night there, in opposition to the Allans' 
wishes. It was Burling who taught Foe to siv-im, and 
also engaged with him in other manly sports. Dr. 
Rawlings, who lived near Buriing and attended him, 
said that he was rough in his manner and of a different 
disposition to Poe. He was fond of light literature, and 
most likely Poe derived some of his early ideas of adven- 
ture from him, and there obtained his reading matter 
on such subjects. 

Poe's own statement of his first reading of "Robin- 
son Crusoe," in the Southern Literary Masenger for 
January'. 1S36, is interesting. He wrote: "How fondly 
do we recur in memory to those enchanted days of our 
boyhood when we first learned to grow serious over 
Robinson Crusoe! — when we first found the spirit of 
wild adventure enkindling within us; as by the dim 
firelight, we labored out, line by line, the mar\-elIous 
import of those pages, and hung breathless and trem- 
bling with eagerness over their absorbing — over theii 
enchanting interestl Alas! the daj's of desolate islands 
are no more!" 

These sad words, with the plaintive, "no more," 
were written from a window with a view of his boyhood 
haunts, while adjoining was the old warehouse of Ellis 
& Allan, where he spent many hours of his youth. That 
he frequented this place early is shown by a power of 
attorney given by the firm November 17, 1833, which 
has Edgar Allan Poe as a witness.* It was in the spring 
of the year 1S23 that John Allan inherited money from 

' Mrs. Clemm laid this was not infrequent. 

* Thjs (vith bis name in an early school book in 
ue bis earliest known autograplis. 
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ao uncle. And soon after this he surromided his 
home with luxuries — purchased costly draperies, and, 
besides the foundation for a library, added works of 
art, including a marble bust of Mary Magdalen by 
Canova, and another of Dante. This sudden change 
in the mode of living must have had its effect upon 
Edgar's mind. Here might be found the geim for 
some tastes displayed in after years, — his minute de- 
scriptions of draperies and of furniture. About this 
same period another change took place in the famOy 
affairs tending to leave a greater impress upon the 
discerning mind of the boy Edgar. The marital rela- 
tions of the Allans became unhappy. The reasons 
that caused the second Mrs. Allan to renounce her 
husband's nlll, May 26, 1S34, began to trouble the 
first vdit. John Allan stated in his will made April 17, 
1832, and recorded at Richmond, Virginia, that he 
had confessed his fault, before marriage to his second 
wife.' 

A letter of the second Mrs. Allan's, written to Colonel 
T. H. Ellis, is on record, very damaging to Poe. The 
Valentine Museum at Richmond, Virginia, has niuner- 
ous unpublished letters, written by Poe to John Allan, 
with the latter's notations on them, which were read 
to a small select audience in Richmond, some years 
ago. The letters taken with the notations are said to 

> He also left several legacies to provide for the mainCenance 
of the resulU of this faulL The Richmond court records with 
the original entry of this will were destroyed by fire. It was also 
recorded in another court, but was not accessible to Poe's pre- 
vious biographers. I have a copy of the will, as well as the full 
proceedings of the lengthy legal contest made to break the will 
of the second Mrs. Allan, which was finally dedded by the 
Supreme Court. 
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give an impression that Poe was ungrateful to his 
patron. They also contain references to other people, 
which has hindered theii early publication. They are 
said to date from 1826 to 1830, referring mainly to 
his college career, and represent Poe in a sincere, but 
sad mood. 

All these circumstances, as well as the importance of 
showing the influences surrounding Poe's early bring- 
ing up, make it necessary for this memoir not to ignore 
the e.xisting documents in the matters, which are also 
public records. With Mrs. Allan suspicious and jealous 
of her husband, the natural disposition of Poe was to 
side nith her in family matters, which made Allan 
anxious to have him out of the way. The educational 
solution was the best that offered itself and the easiest 
to arrange with both Poe and Mrs. Allan. It was de- 
cided to send Edgar to the University of Virginia, but 
he seems to have been reluctant in going there. He 
had been maldng desperate love to Alisa Royster, and 
his pleadings had not been in vain. The old colored 
servitor, who assisted Poe in getting away, has left a 
statement that Edgar and Mrs. Allan were sad at heart 
the day he left for the University, and on the way Poe 
intimated a desire to break away from Allan, and seek 
his own living. He intrusted the servant with a letter 
to be handed in person to Miss Royster, which was the 
last she was to see for some time. For with the ardent 
lover away her parents intercepted Poe's letters and 
soon substituted another suitor, to whom she was mar- 
ried. All his letters to Miss Royster were destroyed but 
one, and this the newly wedded found when it was too 
late. Without response to his letters, Poe felt that his 
first and only love had proven untrue to her vows to 
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him. His rdatiotis vith Allan were uncongenial and 
his money allowances rather meagre. In the company 
<rf gay companions he became reckless, indulged in 
liquor, played cards for money, and became in\'(dved 
in debt. He stood well in bis studies at the Umveisity, 
but left at the end of the session, December 15, 1826, 
imder a finanHal cloud, with lawyers tiding to fora 
Allan into paj-ing hJs gambling debts.' 

Upon Foe's return to Richmond, Mis. Allan greeted 
him with oldtime endearments, which her husband re- 
sented. He made Poe feel in the way, and put him to 
work in his firm's counting-house. Here Poe chewed 
the cud of bitter discontent. He first wrote a letter to 
The Mills Xursen,- of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 
whom the Allan firm had dealings, asking for employ- 
ment. That firm sent the letter to .Allan, and the matter 
ended in a war of warm words. Poe, with a determined 
will, had made up his mind to lea%~e Richmond. Besides 
the discontent at home, he had learned of the deceit 
shown in his love affair with Miss Royster, and is re- 
ported to have upbraided her parents after his return. 
There is also a current story that Mrs. Shelton, formerly 
^liss Royster, created a scene in her household after find- 
ing out that Poe's letters had been kept from her. In 
a matter-of-fact story written by Poe early in 1835 he 
mentioned that after lea\'ing college he went down to 
his guardian's country place, and also dipped into the 

study of the law. He also made a reference to " E 

P , who swam from Mayo's Bridge to Warwick 

wharf some years ago." This swimming feat has been 
frequently mentioned. 

In a letter to a Richmond editor in May, 1S35, Poe 
^ The ■ttome^'s' letters aic stQI preserved in Ricfamoad. 
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wrote: "The writer seenu to compare my swim with 
that of Lord Byron, whereas there can be no comparison 
between them. Any swimmer ' in the falls ' in my days, 
would have swum the Hellespont, and thought nothing 
of the matter. I swam from Ludlam's wharf to Warwick 
(six miles), in a hot June sun, against one of the strong- 
est tides ever knonn in the river. It would have been 
a feat comparatively easy to swim twenty miles in still 
water. I would not think much of attempting to swim 
the British Channel from Dover to Calais." 

The .Allans had a country place in Goochland County, 
Virginia, called "The Lower Byrd Plantations," which 
Poe may have \'isited at some time. But he did not 
linger long about Virginia. The supposition is that he 
concluded that London was his "Eldorado," and that 
whatever literary dreams he had, were beginning to 
shape themselves. Judge Hughes had the statement 
from the owner of a vessel trading with .Allan's firm 
that Poe had made an arrangement to work his way 
to England in his vessel. Allan is said to have been 
fully aware of this. However, when the time came for 
Poe to tell his designs to Mrs. Allan, she went into 
hysterics and would not allow the subject to be men- 
tioned again. Through her entreaty the vessel owner 
was seen by Allan ajid the plans abandoned. But it 
seems that Poe meant to cany out his adventure at all 
hazards. He is said to have talked the matter over with 
his companion, Burling, who became enthusiastic and 
consented to join him in the trip abroad. Burling had 
become addicted to drink, ajid a favorite resort of his 
was an inn kept by Mrs. E. C. Richardson. They both 
quietly arranged to work their way in a vessel bound 
for England. The old colored servant, who knew the 
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secret, told Judge Hughes that he wanted to tell Mrs. 
Allan, but feai kept bim from IL He carried a small 
bundle of Foe's personal effects from hia room to Mis. 
Richardson's. Poe and Burling afterwards went there 
in a hack, spending the night, and leaving early the next 
morning for the vessel, lying at the dock. During his 
short stay in Richmond Poe paid some attention to a 
young lady stopping with Mrs. Juliet J. Drew. The 
colored ser\'ant remembered carrying notes to her there 
but did not recall her name. After sobering up, Bur- 
ling deserted at the first stopping point the vessel 
reached and returned to Richmond. Mrs. Allan had 
frequent fainting spells after Poe left, and when she 
learned from Burling that he had gone abroad, she was 
for weeks inconsolable. She tried to have her hus- 
band take steps to have him return, but he never 
seemed to trouble himself again in the matter. Mrs. 
Allan wrote Poe two letters, begging him to return and 
absolving him from all blame in the Allan family mat- 
ters. Poe's wife guarded these letters with jealous care 
during her life. When she was about to die she asked 
that tiiey be read to her. Eliza White, daughter of the 
founder of tin Southern Literary Messenger, remembered 
the incident, and her impression was that the letters 
had been sent to Poe abroad. She recalled the matter 
more readily, because she had seen the letters some 
years previously in Richmond, where Poe's wife had 
shown them to her family. Mrs. Smith, formerly Miss 
Herring, Poe's Baltimore cousm and early love, who 
was about the Poe house at the time Vii^nia died, 
told Miss White afterwards that she had the letters.' 

> I have ma.de Tq)eated efforts to locate the papers of Mn. 
Smith, who died about 1SS7, but her nearest relative could give 
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While it is generally admitted that Poe left Rich- 
mond in a sailing vessel, it is disputed that lie ever 
reached England. An argument is that the time, from 
January to May 26, was insufficient for the events. 
Poe came over from London seven years previously 
in thirty-eight days, and the Florida had a later record 
of a trip in twenty-five days. If the ocean trips had 
consumed two months' time there would still have 
been over two months for further events. The time 
to me seems ample. Burling, who left Richmond in the 
vessel with Poe, told Dr. George W. Rawlings that their 
destination was England. Judge Hughes is the author- 
ity that Burling also informed Mrs. Allan that Poe had 
gone abroad. Miss Eliza White was of the opinion that 
the two letters written to Poe by Mrs. Allan were sent 
to bim abroad. Miss Ann Valentine has stated that Foe 
corresponded with Mrs. Allan while he was in Europe. 
The second Mrs. Allan has stated In her letter to 
Colonel T. H. Ellis that Foe's letters were scarce and 
dated from St, Petersburg, Russia. They may have 
had other European dates, and being probably familiar 
with Poe's own legend of his \Tsit to Russia, she was in 

F. W. Thomas states: "Henry Poe visited his brother 
inRichmondtwice,theIasttimeini825. Hesald Edgar 
had quarrelled with Mr. Allan after coming from col- 
lege, about the small allowance of money he was re- 
ceiving, and left him. He worked his own passage 
abroad in a vessel, reaching the metropolis of England 

me no ioformatjan. Some poetry written by Poe to Miss Herriog, 
also a copy of his early poems presented to her, were sold some 
yean sioce. It is likely that the onginal possessor of this mate- 
rial holds these letters. 
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after a rough voyage. There he met with disappoint- 
ment in finding employment, and his funds being low 
proceeded to Paris, still hoping to find work. What 
money he had left was taken from him, with the excep- 
tion of a sum sufficient to pay his passage back to 
London. Thus left without money and without friends 
he hurried back to England, where he took passage in 
a vessel for America, bound for a New England port." 
Wherever he sailed in these days, he afterwards dis- 
played in his writings considerable nautical knowledge, 
and like Camoens, the poet, he also held on to his 
manuscript verses, through all his -vicissitudes. He met 
with C. F. S. Thomas in Boston, who published them 
in his first volume of poems, — "Tamerlane, By A 
Bostonian. Boston, 1827." The book could not have 
brought him any money, and only found slight notice. 
Poe determined to try the army, and enlisted May 26, 
1837, at Boston under the name of Edgar A. Perry. 
He was assigned to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
one year later transferred to Fortress Monroe, Virginia, 
where he was appointed Sergeant Major.^ While at 
Fortress Monroe, Poe was identified by a relative of 
Mrs. Allan, who communicated the fact to her. She was 
ill, and pleaded to see Edgar again. She interested her 
husband in aiding Poe to secure a discharge. In doing 
this, however, Allan made sure that Poe was to enter 
West Point and that he would not trouble him again. 

> A peculi» fact connected with bis army career was an appoiot- 
ment at Charleston, May i, iSiS, as "artificer." The office called 
for "military mechaoics," of some kind, which Poe was never 
known to possess. The records do not show what duties be per- 
fonned, or whether he actually displayed mechanical skill in 
any way. 
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Mrs. Allan died February 28,1829, which made a change 
in Foe's future dreams. In one of the many sadly n'rit- 
ten letters in the Valentine ^fuseum, Richmond, he 
refers to his foster mother in the most afiectionate 
terms, and intimates that matters ■prould have taken 
a different course if she had lived. 

\Vhile awaiting entry to West Point, Poe still carried 
his manuscript verses and had begun to revise them. 
His mind seemed bent on a literary career. After his 
discharge from the army he went to Baltimore in iSig, 
and there published his second volume of poems, — 
"Al Aaraai, Tamerlane and ilinor Poems,"' When 
editing them he sent a notice nith some oi his verses 
to the Yankee of Boston, He presented his cousin, 
Elizabeth Herring of Baltimore, n-ich a copy of these 
poems, which he aftera^ards used to make the re\'ision 
of his 1845 edition. He entered West Point in July, 
1S30, and while there spent a part of his time in again 
revising his poems. He sent his fourth known publica- 
tion, "Sonnet — To Science," in October to the Phila- 
delphia Casket. He tired of soldier life and obtained 
his dismissal in March, 1831, by giving offense against 
discipline. A letter written by him to the Superin- 
tendent is on file at the Academy, dated ilarch 10, 
1831, asking for a certificate of his standing in his 
class, and intimating an intention of joining the Polish 
army. Shortly afteru^ards he published his third vol- 
imie of poems, which was not a financial success. He 
visited Baltimore, and May 6, 1831, wrote a letter to 
W. Givynn asking employment. 

F. W. Thomas says: "I removed to the country in 
1829 and lost sight of Poe's brother. In 1831 I emi- 
grated to Cincinnati, and for some years afterwards 
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travelled through the West, along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. On one of these trips of pleasure from Pittsburg 
to New Orleans in a first-rate steamer, I made the 
acquaintance of on interesting chanxcter named James 
Tuhey, belonging to the steamer's crew. He possessed 
more than ordinary musical ability and was esp>ecially 
proficient with the flute. I would sit with him for hours 
in a quiet comer and listen to his sailor lore. He ob- 
sen-ed my manuscript as I was writing to a Cincinnati 
newspaper and wanted to know if I was writing poetr>'. 
I told him no. He replied that so much manuscript 
reminded him of a Baltimore acquaintance named 
Poe. I thought at once that he had reference to Henry 
Poe, but soon found that it was Edijar .\. Poe he knew. 
I also learned that Tufaey lived at Fells Point in Balti- 
more, when I left there, and had only recently come out 
to the West. He was a native of Ireland. In Baltimore 
he had an acquaintance with a family named Caimes. 
They were some connection of Poe's. At their house 
he often met Poe, 

" Tuhey spoke of him as stopping alternately with 
one relative, and then another, but later on spending all 
his time with the widow, Jlrs. Clemm. He wrote for the 
newspapers, but earned small pay. While living with 
the Caimes, Poe made the acquaintance of Miss De- 
veraux, a dark-eyed beauty, whose parents came from 
Ireland. The family lived near the Caimes residence 
and were intimate. They were often seen together and 
Poe wanted her to marry hrm at once. She was young 
and told her parents, who, with the Caimes, interfered 
and broke off the affair. Poe became despondent after 
this and went with Tuhey in a sailing vessel to the coast 
of Wexford, Ireland, and back. It was on this trip that 
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Tuhey had seen Poe's manuscript, which mine had re- 
called to his memory. Before leading Baltimore in 1834, 
Tuhey said that he often met Poe at a house on Caro- 
line Street near Wiikes, Fells Point. There Poe would 
sit in silence for hours listening to sailor stories of the 
sea, the only interruption being now and then a tune 
from Tuhey's musical flute." 

The Richmond court records show that John Allan 
was putting his earthly affairs in order, and making 
his will April 17, 1S32. The will was prepared by an 
able lawyer, but Allan was so fearful that the clauses 
troubling his conscience might not be carried out. that 
he rewrote and repeated them himself a second time in 
the will. It is also said that about this time he occa- 
sionally intimated a desire to see Poe, before he died. 
The supposition is that he had made promises to his 
first wife concerning Poe, which had not been fulfilled. 
Poe was in communication with Miss Valentine, sister 
of the first Mrs. Allan; also had messages from the old 
Allan servants, and in other ways kept informed of what 
was going on in the Allan household. 

An old printer told me that he carried letters for Poe 
from Balrimore to Richmond prior to 1835. Poe had 
heard the rumor that Allan was ill and wanted to see 
him. He stated to Judge Hughes that with the imder- 
standing that Allan wished to see him, and a view 
of a possible reconciliation, he had gone to Richmond 
about June, 1833. He had no feeling against Mrs. 
Allan, and thought that all that was necessary was to 
go to the old home, and, in any event, find a cordial 
reception. Instead, he stated, Mrs. Allan refused him 
admittance, and hindered a meeting between himself 
and Mr. Allan. He returned to Baltimore without seeing 
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Allan. The Richmond court records, in the lawsuit to 
break the will of the second Mrs. Allan, say: " Mis. Allan 
was a woman of vigorous intellect and will, remark- 
able for her self reliance — a woman with likes and dis- 
likes — attachments and resentments — loves and hales 
— one so self reliant and high spirited that no one dared 
approach her with any testamentary suggestions." 
John Allan died March 27, 1834, The terms of his will 
were not agreeable to his wife, and she rejected them. 
The second marriage of Allan took place October 5, 
1830; Mrs. Allan died April 24, 18S1. 

Poe took up occasional newspaper work on his re- 
turn to Baltimore. During these years he also wrote 
for Xew York and Philadelphia papers. The supposi- 
tion is, that in Xew York he -oTote for a newspaper 
with which Major Xoah was associated. In Philadel- 
phia he wrote for Poulson's American Daily Advertiser 
and the Sunday Mercury. 

In Baltimore there were also days of love-making 
with bis cousin Miss Herring. He read to her, and wrote 
verses in her album; and his wife Virginia, then a little 
girl, carried the love letters. The tales Poe sent to the 
Baltimore Saturday Morning Visitor, and his drama, 
" Politian," were probably prepared during these years. 
One of them, "Moreila," was given by Poe in Haiti- 
more to a neighbor, Mrs. Samuel F. Simmons. The 
maniiscript had been in the possession of her daugh- 
ter, living in Howard County, Maryland, for many 
years. It was recently sold by a New York book-auc- 
tion house. The manuscript is written in the same 
style, and corresponds with the introduction to "The 
Tales of the Folio Club," as reproduced in facsimile 
inProfessorG.E.Woodberry'srevisedLifeof Poe. This 
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tale, it is claimed, was writtea by Foe some time be- 
tween 1S3Z and 1S33 is Baltimore, while a frequent 
visitor at the Simmons house. 

In October, 1833, Foe was awarded one hundred dol- 
lars for his prize tale, "MS. Found in a Bottle," by 
the Baltimore Saturday Morning Visitor. His poem 
"The Coliseum" was well considered, but as he had 
received the largest prize, the nest was given to J. H. 
Hewett, editor of the paper. It has been the supposi- 
tion that Foe sent pre\-ious contributions to the Visitor, 
but if such was the case, they appeared before the close 
of 1S32, while L. A. Wilmer was editor, Hewett states 
that he wrote an unfavorable criticism on Foe's 1S19 
volume in the Minena. a Baltimore publication he 
edited, for which Foe assailed him on the street. They 
were not friendly while he edited the Visitor, but after- 
wards met in Washington on good terms. Wilmer and 
Foe took long walks together and were intimate in 
Baltimore and afterwards in Philadelphia. Hewett 
also seems to have been unfriendly with Wilmer, who, 
he says, "measured poetry as he would type, and 
judged its quality as a gauger would the proof of whis- 
key." 

Hewett gives an intelligent description of Foe's ap- 
pearance in the early days. He said that he knew Foe 
as "a thin, handsome, spare young man. He had a 
broad forehead, a large magnificent eye, dark brown and 
rather curly hair; well formed, about five feet seven in 
height. He dressed neatly in his palmy days — wore 
Byron collars and a black neckerchief, looking the poet 
all over. The expression of his face was thoughtful, 
melancholy, and rather stem. In disposition he was 
somewhat overbearing and spiteful. He often vented 
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his splecD on poor Dr. Loffin, who styled himself the 
'Milford Bard,' and who outstripped Poe in the quan- 
tity of his poetry, if not the quali^. I never saw him 
under the influence of drink or a narcotic but once, 
and cannot endorse such stories." 

The circumstances indicate that Poe was about 
the newspaper offices in Baltimore at this period and 
acquainted with the literary characters of the city. 
Among them was J. P. Kennedy, who introduced him 
to Carey & Lea of Philadelphia. They were given the 
first opportunity to publish Poe's tales, but declined 
them. The tale of " The Visionary-,"' which was among 
them, was afler^'ards published in Godey's Lady's 
Book for January-, 1S34. He contributed tales to the 
Southern Literary Messenger of RichmondA'irginia. early 
in 1S35. His letters to the proprietor of that periodical 
show that he had sufficient influence vnth the Balti- 
more newspapers to have notices of the Messenger pub- 
lished which he wrote himself. In a notice of the Mes- 
senger in the Broadway Journal for March 23, :845, 
Poe slates: "At the beginning of the seventh month 
{1835), one of the present editors of the Broadway 
Journal made an arrangement to edit the Messenger, 
and by systematic exertion on the part of both pub- 
lisher and editor the circulation was increased by the 
end of the subsequent year to nearly five thousand — 
a success quite unparalleled in the history of our five- 
dollar Magazines. After the secession of Mr. Poe, Mr, 
White took the editorial conduct upon his own shoul- 
ders and sustained it remarkably well." Poe made 
another attempt to have his tales published by Harper 
& Brothers in March, 1S36. 

On May 16, 1836, Poe was married at Richmond to 
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his cousin Virginia Eliza Clemm, who was not quite 
fourteen years old, by Rev, A. Converse, a Presbyterian 
minister. A previous marriage license was obtained in 
Baltimore September 22, 1S35. His marriage bond is 
recorded in Richmond. The contributions of Poe to 
the Southern Literary Messenger show that he was an 
industrious editor, although at the start occasionally 
over-indulging in drink. J. W. Fergusson, an appren- 
tice on the Messenger, who Ii\ed to a ripe old age. and 
who was afterwards one of the proprietors, has left 
with me his written recollections of Poe. He says that 
" like others in his day Poe was addicted to periodical 
sprees, but they did not interfere to any extent with his 
writing*."' Mr. Fergusson. who visited the residence of 
T. W. White, also Mrs. Bernard, a daughter of White's, 
both in a position to know, stated that they never 
knew of any flirtation between Poe and Eliza White, 
as has been intimated. They were never more than 
friends. This has also been confirmed by Mrs. Clemm. 
In the December, 1S35, Messenger, Poe in a notice of 
Chief Justice ilarshall. whom he met in the early days 
at church with Mrs. Allan, spoke of him as: "Our great 
and lamented countrr-man. fellow-townsman, neighbor, 
and friend — for by ail these names did a fortuitous 
conjuncture of circumstances, including his own kind 
and prideless heart, entitle us to call him." WTiile Poe 
labored at the editorial desk of the Messenger, White 
the proprietor travelled about Virginia for subscrip- 
tions. The list of subscribers increased, but likewise 
the expense account. Poe was ambitious, and thought 
that he was entitled to more salary, or a proprietary 
interest in the journal, but UTiite did not feel inclined 
to offer either. Poe was also becoming very solicitous 
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for the publication of his tales, and anxious to be nearer 
the larger publication bouses. 

After the Harpers returned the manuscript of his 
tales he began a correspondence with Saunders & Otey 
of Xew York.' They read his manuscript and seemed 
disposed to become his publbhers here and in England, 
but at the moment could not take upon themselves to 
decide for their paternal house abroad. They were 
also anxious to have the finished manuscript of the 
tales in order to send out by the nest packet. Poe sent 
his friend Edward W. Johnson of the South Carolina 
College, who was in Xew York, to see the firm. His 
letter of October 4, 1836, stated that he had informed 
the firm "that the writing of the tales in their final 
form had yet made too little progress to render so 
speedy a transmission of the copy possible, and that 
as the months of November and December are the 
most advantageous in European publication they had 
better send back the ifS. in their hands, which may 
be found important in the rapid finishing of the work. 
This the firm promised to do at once through Smith 
the bookseller, or the regular mode of conveyance." 
Johnson advised Poe to send back the finished MS. 
with all possible e.xpedition, in time for one of the 
earliest packets. This matter ts important as showmg 
that at so late a date Poe's tales in hand were far from 
being considered finished or complete. 

At this time Poe was in correspondence with Dr. 
F. L. Hawks, who held out some prospects for employ- 
ment on the New York Review, to which Poe after- 
wards made one contribution.- 

' MS. from Poe's Southern Literary Messenger desk. 

' I have copies of the Sottthem Literary Messenger from the 
Hanks library with the address in Poe's autogra.ph. 
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Poe seceded from the Messenger in January, 1837, 
and went to New York. Here the financial panic of 
the time changed his plans. The family were com- 
pelled to take boarders, and Poe eked out a living 
doing literary hack work. In the American Monthly 
Magazine for June, :837 , he published the tale '" ilystifi- 
cation,"as"Von Jung, theMystific." He completed his 
tale, begim in the Messenger, the "Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym," which the Harpers published in July, 
1S3S, but it brought him no financial help. He had 
made the acquaintance of an English writer of juvenile 
books, James Tedder, who interested himself in his 
welfare and arranged for the family to go to Philadel- 
phia. Pedder edited the Furmer's Cabinet of Philadel- 
phia, in the making up of which Poe is thought to have 
rendered some assistance. It is stated that the family 
resided with the Fedders for a brief period. That Poe 
felt grateful to them is evident from the fact that one 
of the first copies of his Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque from the press of Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia, 1S40, was given to the "Misses Pedders with 
his grateful acknowledgments." The volumes were re- 
cently sold at a book-auction sale. It is also stated 
that Pedder arranged with Poe to get out The Con- 
chotogisl's First Book ; or, a System of Testaceous Mala- 
cology, published by Haswell, Barrington & Haswell, 
Philadelphia, 1S39. It was charged that this was largely 
a reprint of Captain Thomas Brown's Conchology, which 
Poe denied. A second edition, with a new preface, ad- 
ditions, and alterations, was issued by Poe in 1S40, 
and a third, without his name on the title-page, is 
1845. In his criticisms in the Messenger Poe shows early 
knowledge on this subject. The Baltimore Museum 
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for September, 1S3S, contained "Ligeia," followed by 
"How to Write a Blackwood Article (The Signora 
Psyche Zenobia)" and "A Predicament (The Scythe 
of Time)," in December; "Literary Small Talk," in 
January and February, and the poem "The Haunted 
Palace" in April. The Baltimore Book for 1S39 printed 
"Siope (Silence)." "The Devil in the Belfry" ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Clironkle 
atid Mirror of the Times, May 3. He had also contrib- 
uted one short article to the Pittsburg Literary Ex- 
aminer and Western MonUdy Reziew. 

In July, 1S39, Foe began to edit Burton's Gentleman's 
Magazine, and to this magazine he contributed many 
of his writings, including "The Journal of Julius Rod- 
man," He made numerous compilations of various 
articles. Field sports, and published " The Philosophy of 
Furniture." As was his habit in making up "Margina- 
lia" for the Messenger, he arranged matter here under 
the heading: 

•'OMN'IAN.A. 
Every thing by starts, but nothing toiii. 

Dry den. 
various; that the mind 
Ot desultory maa, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 

Cowper." 

His correspondence with Dr. J. E. Snodgrass while 
editing the magazine gives an intimate view of his life 
for this period. The Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Chronicle and Mirror of the Times, June 13, 1840, an- 
nounced that Poe would publish, the following January, 
a new magazine, — The Penn Magazine. His illness was 
mentioned as the reason for the postponement of this 
publication until March, 1S41. 
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■ In the December Casket Poe published "The Man 
of the Crowd-" The Saturday Esening Post, February 
30, 1841, announced that on account of the disturbance 
in money matters The Perm Magazine would not be 
published, but that Foe would assiime the editorial 
chair of Graham's Magazhie, which be did in April. He 
however continued to cherish hopes of getting out his 
Peiin ilagazine, which he considered "only scotched, 
not killed." He gave much earnest work to Graham's, 
and contributed to the magazine some of his best writ- 
ings. He wrote on the subject of cr\-ptography, which 
attracted attention, and be.can to show his analjaical 
powers. In a letter from F. \\. Thomas in May. 1S41, 
some possibilities of a government position at a good 
salary, wlih leisure for literary labors, was hinted to 
Poe. The idea haunted him for several years, but no- 
thing ever materialized. 

In August, 1S41, Foe made a proposition to Lea & 
Blanchard to publish a second edition of his tales of 
1S40, which they rejected. Poe resigned from Cra- 
kam's Magazine in ilay, 1S42, and was succeeded by 
R. W. Griswold. 

F. W. Thomas states: "I met Poe in Philadelphia 
during September, 1848. He lived in a rural home on 
the outskirts of the city. His house was small, but 
comfortable inside for one of the kind. The rooms 
looked neat and orderly, but ever>-thing about the 
place wore an air of pecuniary want. Although I ar- 
ri\'ed late in the morning Mrs. Clemm, Poe's mother- 
in-law, was busy preparing for his breakfast. My pres- 
ence possibly caused some confusion, but I noticed 
that there was delay and evident difficulty in procuring 
the meal. His wife entertained me. Her manners were 
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agreeable and graceful. She had well formed, regular 
features, with the most expressive and intelligent eyes 
I ever beheld. Her pale complexion, the deep lines in 
her face and a consumptive cough made me regard 
her as the victim for an early grave. She and her 
mother showed much concern about Eddie, as they 
called Pee, and were anxious to have him secure work. 
I afterwards teamed from Poe that he had been to 
New York in search of employment and had also made 
effort to get out an edition of his tales, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

" When Poe appeared his dark hair hung carelessly 
over his high forehead, and his dress was a little slovenly. 
He met me cordially, but was reserved, and complained 
of feeling unwell. His pathetic tenderness and lo^nng 
manners towards Ijis wife greatly impressed me. I was 
not long in obser\-ing with deep regret that he had 
fallen again into habits of intemperance. I ventured to 
remonstrate with him. He admitted yielding to temp- 
tation to drink while in Xew York and turned the sub- 
ject off by telling an amusing dialogue of Ludan, the 
Greek writer. We visited the city together and had an 
engagement for the following day. I left him sober, 
but he did not keep the engagement and wrote me that 
he was ill." 

There are more pleasant reminiscences of his home 
life in Pliiladeiphia recorded than this. 'WTiile he edited 
Graham's Magazine the family exercised a simple hos- 
pitality. They entertained guests, had sufficient means 
to live upon, and Poe was temperate in his habits. His 
wife ruptured a blood vessel later' on; he gave up his 
position, and has told in his letters how during this 
period he had recourse to drink to drown his sorrows. 
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Poe had se%'eral intenierrs with Charles Dickens in 
Philadelphia, and at this time corresponded with 
Thomas Holley Chivers, James Russell Lowell, and 
John Tomlin. 

After the turn of 1843, Poe became closely associated 
with the Philadelphia Saturday Museum. In this paper 
he published a severe criticism on Griswold's Poets 
and Poetry of America, for which it is said Griswold 
never forgave him. F. W. Thomas states: '■ Poe kept up 
a continuous warfare upron Griswold in the ifuseum, 
poking fun at him, and alludin,!? to him as Xlr. Driswold 
of Graham's Magazine, in childish humor." 

In a letter to Lowell in March. 1S43, Poe slated that 
he was not editing the Museum, although an announce- 
ment was prematurely made to that eaect. This has 
never been cleariy understood, as no file of the Museum 
can be found. F. W. Thomas states that the Museum an- 
nounced: " We have secured at a high salary the 5er\'ices 
of E. A. Poe, Esq., a gentleman whose high and versatile 
abilities have always spoken for themselves, and who 
after the first of Jlay will aid us in the editorial conduct 
of the journal." In a letter written to Thonaas by Poe, 
February 25, 1843, it is stated that a copy of the Mu- 
seum containing his Biography was also forwarded. 
As the only copy of this Biography known, presumed to 
have been Poe's own, and made up of pasted clippings, 
is of March 4, 1S43, it has puzzled Poe's editors to under- 
stand how Poe sent a copy of the paper of a week earlier, 
as the letter indicated. 

Mr. Thomas states that the biography of Poe m the 
Museum bad a second edition, whidi that paper an- 
nounced as follows: " The Spirit of the Times of Friday 
says,' The Saturday Museum of this week contains a very 
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fair likeness of our friend Edgar A. Poe, Esq., with & 
full account of his truly eventful life. We look upon 
Mr. Poe as one of the most powerful, chaste, and erodtte 
writers of the day, and it gives us pleasure to see him 
placed through the public press in his proper position 
before the world.' 

" We are glad to hear so good a paper as the Times 
speak thus highly of llr. Poe, not only from the justice 
which it renders that powerful writer, but because we 
have been so fortunate as to secure his senices as asso- 
ciate editor of the Saturday Mttseum, where we intend 
it shall be placed beyond the reach of competition. So 
great was the interest excited by the biography and 
poems of Jlr. Poe published in the Museum of last week, 
that to supply those who were disappointed in obtaining 
copies we shall be at the expense of an extra edition, 
which will be printed with corrections and additions. 
Of this extra we shall publish an edition on fine white 
paper. It will be ready for delivery at the office Satur- 
day morning." 

In a later Museum sect to Thomas by Poe it was 
stated under the heading, " Quick Perception": "We 
have published in the biographical sketch of Mr. Poe 
some evidences of the wonderful power which his mind 
possesses in deciphering the most complicated and diffi- 
cult questions. We have another striking instance of 
the exercise of this power. The Spirit of the Times 
copied the following puzzle a. few days since. A Nice 
Puzzle. The Baltimore Sun gives the following oddity 
and asks for its solution. [Here follows an array of mixed 
words and tetters.] The moment it met our eye hap- 
pening to be in company with Mr. Poe we pointed out 
the article, when he immediately gave us the solution." 
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The prospectus of the Stylus, another magazioe, 
was issued through the columns of the Museum. With 
a \-iew of securiDg subscribers to the magazine, and with 
some hopes of hearing something further about the 
government position, Poe went to Washington in March, 
1S43. F. W. Thomas states: "Poe sent me the notes 
for the Museum biography, but I evaded writing them. 
I told him afterwards that I knew more of his history 
than he had sent me. He was amused, and laughed the 
matter off by confessing that the story was intended to 
help the magazine project. I was confined to my room 
by siciuiess when Poe came to Washington early in 
1845- He was sober when I saw him. but aitenvard in 
the company of old friends he drank to excess, ily 
physician attended him for several days, and he suffered 
much from his indiscretion." Poe wrote a letter March 
16, 1843, that he arrived home in Philadelphia "in 
safety and sober." In June he won the hundred-dollar 
prize with his tale '"The Gold-Bug'' from the Dollar 
Newspaper. He asked Griswold to send him five dollars 
and to come to see him June 11, as stated in Griswold's 
memoir. With a view of raising funds he contemplated 
the publication of bis tales in serial form, but only 
one number was issued. 

This was published about the last of August, 1843, — 
"The Prose Romances of Edgar A. Poe. Xo, i. The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue and The Man that was 
Used Up, 1843. Philadelphia: George B. Zieber & 
Co." Poe sent a notice of this to a New York magazine 
early in September, with the latter tale included. It was 
about this time that he made an attempt upon the 
lecture platform, which proved a failure. After Griswold 
withdrew from Graham's Poe began to contribute to the 
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critical department. He had a review of "Orion "in the 
March, 1S44, number, and aiter that had a correspond- 
ence with the author R. H. Home, to whom he sent his 
tale "The Spectacles" with a view of publication in 

England. 

Poe went to New York early in April, 1844. On his 
arrival he wrote to Mrs. Clemm a letter dated " April 7, 
(just after breakfast)," which shows interesting charac- 
teristics of his domestic life. In this letter he mentions 
the "Duane" Southern Literary Messengers. He used 
them in preparing his tales of 1S40. I found the volumes 
some years ago in an old Boston second-hand book-shop. 
His "Balloon Hoax'' appeared in the New York San 
April 13, 1844. He corresponded n-ith Lowell in May 
regarding the writing of his biography for Graham's. 
In June he wrote a letter to Charles .\nthon asking his 
influence to induce the Harpers to publish his tales in 
five volumes. This matter was delayed until the fall, and 
Anthon replied that he was unable to assist him. The 
Columbian Magazine for .August had a paper by Poe 
on "Mesmeric Re\-elation." Shortly afterwards he was 
engaged as an assistant by N, P. Willis, who was con- 
verting the New Mirror into a daily, the Evening Mirror. 
He had been contributing to Godey's, Graham's, and 
the Southern Literary Messenger and Democratic Review. 

" The Raven " first appeared in the Evening Mirror of 
January 29, 1845. F. W, Thomas says: "Poe stated 
that ' The Raven ' was written in a day. The idea of 
having it appear anonymously was a whim of his, like 
Coleridge's publication of his 'Raven,' He afterwards 
thought it a mistake, and conceived the idea of having 
it introduced in Willis's paper with his name. Poe read 
all the older English poets with fondness, and his name 
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of Quarles merely had reference in his mind to the old 
English poet." It has been stated that "The Raven" 
■was printed from advance sheets of the American Whig 
Reviriv, which may have been the case, but in such 
an event Poe bandied the proof and made corrections. 
The two publications show a number of deviations. 
On May 4, 1845, Poe wTote F. W. Thomas that "The 
Raven" was copied into the Broad-.i.-ay Journal by 
Briggs, his associate, before he joined the paper. Poe 
had some idea of ha\-ing his poems published by Clarke 
of London, which were to be introduced by Griswold. 
He made an announcement in the Mirror of February 
15, 1S45, that the poems would shortly appear in the 
series, with other American poets. The sketch of Poe 
written by Low-ell, with a portrait, appeared in the Feb- 
ruarj' Graham's Magazine. On Februarj' aS Poe lec- 
tured in Xew York on the subject of "American Po- 
etr>"." He resigned from the Mirror March 8, and in the 
issue of that journal for the same date appeared the 
answer to Poe's Longfellow criticisms signed, "Outis." 
On this date C. F. Briggs also wrote in a letter that Poe 
was his assistant on the BroadzL'ay Journal. The South- 
ern Literary Messenger for April, 1845, announced: 
"Literary- Criticisms : E. A. Poe, Esq. We have engaged 
the services of Mr. Poe; who will contribute monthly a 
critique raisonnee of the most importajit forthcoming 
works in this Country and in Europe." Poe had con- 
tributed "The Raven" in a re\'ised form to the Mes- 
senger in March. B. B. Minor, editor of the Messenger, 
stated to me that he had an arrangement with John 
Biscoe, publisher of the Broadv;ay Journal, to take sub- 
scriptions in New York; that there had been some dis- 
pute about the amount due Poe by the Messenger, and 
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Bbcoe paid Poe without authority, never making the 
Messenger any returns. Poe did not contribute to the 
Messenger again until J. R. Thompson became editor. 
The Mirror of July 19, 1845, gave seven entire pages 
to an event in Xew York City, which must have been 
considered of importance, in which Poe figured promi- 
nently. He had at some time preWousIy had a disagree- 
ment with H. T. Tuckennan, but they met again on 
this occasion and renewed their friendship.^ It was the 
commencement exercises of Rutgers Female Institute, 
which took place July 11, when the Rutgers Street 
Church was crowded. The committee on the composi- 
tion of the First Department consisted of Edgar A. Poe, 
Chairman, W. D. Snodgrass, and Henrj- T. Tuckerman, 
The first award in poetry was given to a poem, of a little 
over one hundred lines, beginning, — 

" Deep in a glade by trees o'erhung." 

This poem was afterwards read to the audience by 
Poe, On the stage with Poe were Professor Tellkampf, 
Professor Lewis, Professor Elias Loomis, Dr. J. W. 
Francis, and other men of eminence. His "Tales" (By 
Edgar A. Poe. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845) 
were published the latter part of June. 

In the Broadway Journal of October 11, in answer 
to some comments by Willis regarding the Tales, Poe 
replied "that he was not preparing another edition 
for England; that his ' Tales ' had been reproduced in 
England — long ago, but he had nothing to do with 
the reproduction ; that if he was to issue another edition, 

* Mentioned in a letter of Charles Feiuo Hoffman to Griswold, 
July Ji, 1845: Passages from the Correspondence and other Papers 
of R. W. CrisviM (Cambridge, Mass., 1S9S), p. 1S6. 
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instead of ' Tales ' he would style them "The Gold-Bug 
and Other Tales.'" Poe's habit of apologizing for errors 
committed was not confined to his letters. In the 
Broadway Jmtrnal for August 30, :S4S, he wrote: "We 
thank the New- York correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazetle for the gentlemanly tone of his reply to some 
late pettish comments of our own. We saw only a por- 
tion of one of his letters. Had we seen more, we should 
at once, through the precision and purity of his style, 
have recognized a friend." R. H. Stoddard, one of Poe's 
bter biographers, sent a poem. '"The Grecian Flute," to 
the Broad'^'ay Journal. In the issue of July 36, Poe Stated: 
"We fear we have mislaid the poem," and .August 2: 
"We doubt the originality of 'The Grecian Flute' for 
the reason that it is too good at some points to be so 
bad at others. Unless the author can reassure us we 
decline it." Tliis is not in full accord with statements 
of the affair afterwards published by Stoddard, who also 
failed to tell that on another occasion he wrote to Poe for 
his autograph. On October 16, Poe read his boyish poem, 
"Al Aaraaf," before the Boston Lyceum, which inci- 
dent provoked much comment and criticism at the time. 
In the Broadway Journal Poe revised and published 
most of his tales and poems. His romantic acquaintance 
with Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood began while he 
edited this journal. He had eulogized her in his New 
York lecture and sent her by WUlis a copy of "The 
Raven," with a desire for her opinion and a personal in- 
troduction. A few days after this he called at the .Astor 
House with Willis to meet her. In a letter written to 
Griswold she said: "I shall never forget the morning 
when I was summoned to the drawing room by Jlr. 
Willis to receive him. With his proud and beautiful 
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head erect, his dark eyes Sasliiag with the electric light 
of feeling and of thought, a pecuJiar, an inimitable 
blending of sweetness and hauteur in his manner, he 
greeted me, calmly, gravely, almost coldly, yet with so 
marked an earnestness that I could not help being 
deeply impressed by it. From that moment until his 
death we were friends; although we met only during 
the first year of our acquaintance." 

Pre\'ious biographies of Poe state that ilrs. Osgood 
sent some lines in the character of " Israfel " addressed 
to Poe, which appeared in the Broad-u;ay Journal April 
5, 1S45, to which he responded, April 26, with his lines 

"ToF ," and signed "E." The ''Israfel" verses by 

Mrs. Osgood did not appear in the Broadisay Journal 
until Xovember 29. In that journal's issue oi April 5 
is printed a poem, "The Rivulet's Dream '' (From the 
German of Somebody), signed Kate Carol, preceded by 
a Poe uote stating: "We might guess who is the fair 
author of the following lines, which have been sent us 
in a MS., evidently disguised — but we are not satisfied 
with guessing and would give the world to iwtra." In 
the following week's issue appeared a poem signed by 
Mrs. Osgood, — "Love's Reply," concluding "write 
from your heart to me." The wording of this poem, as 
well as the style of "The Rivulet's Dream," indicates 
that Mrs. Osgood wrote both poems, Poe published, 

April 26, his lines "To F ," signed "E,," conjec- 

turally to Mrs. Osgood. In the Editorial Miscellany of 
the same number Poe printed "Impromptu. To Kate 
Carol." 

"When from your gems of thought I turn 
To those pure orbs, your heart to learn, 
I scarce know what to prize most high — 
The bright i-dia, or bright dear-eye." 
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On May 31 is published a poem, "Lenore," signed 
"Clarice," which Poe attributed to Mrs. Osgood 
December 13. This was followed by a signed poem by 
ilrs. Osgood, August 30, '"Slander,'' referring to the 
'■breaking of somebody's heart." She sent another 
poem, September 6, "Echo Song," commencing, — 

"I tnow a noble heart that beats 
For one it loves how 'wildly well! '" 

It was to this that Poe e\idently responded, Septem- 
ber 13. with his short lines '" To F ," afterwards ad- 
dressed in his poems of 1S45 "To F s S. d." 

She wrote again Xovember 2::, with lines beginning, — 



The following week's issue contained her "Israfel" 
verses. Her contributions after this lake a more serious 
turn. On December 13 she has "A Shipwreck," followed 
in the next by some scolding verses commendog, — 

"Though friends had warned me ali the while, 
And blamed my willing blindness, 
I did not once mistrust your smiles. 
Or doubt your tones oi kindness. 

"I sought you not — yon came to me — 
With words of friendly greeting: 
Alas! how different now I see 
That ill-starred moment's meeting." 

These were her last verses in the Broadway Journal, 
but she sent some lines to the Melropolilan about Poe 
in January, 1849, and published others, in her volume 
of poems, prior to her death. 

The Broadway Journal also contains contributions 
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from Anne C. Lynch, Mary E. Hewett, Mary L. Law- 
son, and Elizabeth Fries Ellet. 

Poe afterwards met Mrs. Osgood at the weekly re- 
ceptions of Anne Charlotte Lynch in Waverley Place, 
and his lines "A Valentine" were addressed to her. 
She has intimated that her influence over Poe was for 
his good, and that she corresponded nith him at his 
wife's request. Mrs. E. F. Ellet while visiting the Poe 
home saw one of these letters couched in rather endear- 
ing terms. She consulted with Mrs. Osgood and some 
of her friends, and a committee of Margaret Fuller and 
one other was deputized to recall all her letters. Poe 
was surprised when they called and stated their errand, 
and in the flush of excitement remarked that ''^Irs. 
Ellet should look after her own letters," which only 
added fuel to the flame of scandal. Mrs. Ellet's brother 
demanded her letters from Poe, who in the mean time 
had left them at her door. Mrs. Osgood was on her 
deathbed when she wrote Griswold: "I think no one 
could know him — no one has known him personally — 
certainly no woman — without feeling the same inter- 
est, I can sincerely say that, although I have fre- 
quently heard of aberrations on his part from 'the 
straight and narrow path,' I have never seen him other- 
wise than gentle, generous, well bred, and fastidiously 
refined. To a sensitive and delicately-nurtured woman 
there was a peculiar and irreastible charm in the chival- 
ric, graceful, and almost tender reverence with which he 
invariably approached all women who won his respect. 
It was this that first commanded and always retained 
my regard for him." 

From October, when Poe borrowed fifty dollars from 
Horace Greeley on a promissory note, with which to 
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purchase the full control of the Broadway Journal, he 
had a hard struggle to sustain the paper. He was har- 
assed for ready funds, and compelled to discoatinue 
December 26, 1845, About this time his volume of 
poems, The Raten aitd Other Poems, was issued. 
During the latter part of this year he also worked get- 
ting out boots, among them The Literary Emporium 
and the third edition of his Conchdogist's First 
Book. At the turn of the year 1S46, Poe had little 
in sight to cheer him, except his literary reputation. 
The publication of "The Raven," his connection with 
the Broad-j;ay Journal, followed by the publication of 
the two volumes of his writings, had made him much 
sought after in certain social and literarv- circles of 
Xew York. He was for a time a literarj- lion. At an 
earlier period in his career he wrote in the Messenger 
how he arrived at a "Lionship," by his attention to 
" Xosologv'." Then his experiences were published as 
"Some Passages in the Life of |a Lion." He had not 
forgotten this, and being in need of funds, as one of his 
recent biographers has facetiously implied, he began to 
"make copy out of his friends." "The Literati of New 
York" was published in Godey's Lady's Book from May 
to October, attracting much attention and comment. 
In the introduction Poe stated: " My design is, m gi\'ing 
my unbiased opinion of the literali (male and female) 
of New York, to give at the same time verj' closely, if 
not with absolute accuracy, that of conversational so- 
ciety in literary circles. It must be expected, of course, 
that, in innumerable particulars, I shall differ from the 
voice, that is to say, what appears to be the voice, of 
the public; but this is a matter of no consequence what- 
ever." The papers numbered thirty-eight and were 
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thought to complete the series. Another number not 
mentioned by Poe's editors appeared in the Democratic 
Revitw for August, 1S48, on S. Anna Lexv-is. The criti- 
cisms made while the papers were being published in 
Godey's apparently caused Poe to be cautious. An ex- 
amination of the original manuscript he sent to Godey's 
shoe's that he made many changes in his proofs. In 
some instances entire pages are erased and omitted from 
the printed text. The passages struck out have mainly 
an irreligious tone. 

An installment of " Marginalia" printed in the Uemo- 
cralic Revirj.' for July, 1S46, has also been overlooked 
by most of Poe's editors. This deals with a French 
translation of Lady Morgan's Letters on Italy ; Decline 
of the Drama ; The Alphadelpkia Tocsin ; Simms's 
Areylos ; Goethe's Sorrows of Werther, and Cranch's 
poems. In view of the discussion as to Poe's know- 
ledge of German, it is of interest that in his notice of 
\.\t.t Sorrows of Werther, he said ; "The title is mistrans- 
lated: — £i«/e» does not mean JorrfKys, but 5w/en«gj."' 

While Poe sent occasional contribudoos to other 
magazines, his main source of re^'enue at this period 
was Godey's. The number of drafts drawn on Godey's 
by Poe, which now turn up as autographic mementoes 
of the poet, indicate that he drew his pay punctually. 
In Griswold's volume of The Literati, :35o, appears an 
interesting Poe notice of Henry B. HirsL It contains 
lines quoted from both "Lenore" and "Ulalume." The 
text of this has eluded search until recently, when the 
manuscript was called to my attenrion among the pa< 
pers of the late E. C. Stedman. It had been sent to 
Graham's ilagazine, but was not published. 

' Poe's ipelling of "Leiden" is incorrect. He also has "Wer- 
ter" for Werther. 
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Miss Sarah F. Miller, long a resident of the Bronx, 
New York, gives the foUoiving recollections of the Poe 
family at this time: — 

"One of the most cherished memories of my earliest 
childhood is the recollection of ha\'ing often seen Edgar 
Allan Poe. When I was a little girl we lived in a house 
fadng Turtle Bay, on the East River, near the present 
47th Street. Among our nearest neighbors was a charm- 
ing family trio consisting of Mr. Poe, his wife \'irginia, 
and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm. Poor Virginia Poe 
was very ill at the time, and I never saw her leave her 
home. 

"Poe and Mrs. Clemm would ver>' frequently call 
on us. He would also run o^■e^ e\-erj- little while to ask 
my father to lend him our rowboat, and then bow he 
would enjoy himself pulling at the oars over to the little 
islands just south of Blackwell's Island, for his after- 
noon swim. 

"Mrs. Clemm and my mother soon became the best 
of friends, and she found mother a sympathetic listener 
to all her sad tales of poverty and want. I would often 
see her shedding tears as she talked. In the midst of 
this friendship they came and told us they were going 
to move to a distant place called Fordham, where they 
had rented a little cottage, feeling sure the pure country 
air would do Mrs. Poe a world of good." 

It was very late in the spring when Poe and his fam- 
ily retired to the cottage at Fordham. Mrs. Gove-Nich- 
ols wrote to the Sixpenny Magazine, February, 1863, 
of a visit made to Poe about this time, as follows: — 

"We found him, and his wife, and his wife's mother 
— who was his aunt — living in a little cottage at the 
top of a hill. There was an acre or two of greensward, 
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fenced in about the house, as smooth as velvet and as 
dean as the best kept carpet. There were some grand 
old cherry trees in the yard, that threw a massive shade 
around them. The house had three rooms — a kitchen, 
a sitting-room, and a bed-chamber over the sitting- 
room. There was a piazza in front of the house. The 
sitting-room was laid out with check matting; four 
chairs, a light stand and a hanging book-shelf com- 
pleted the furniture. On the book-shelf there lay a 
volume of Poe's poems. He took it down, wrote my 
name in it, and gave it to me." 

Foe appears to have kept a supply of his poems of 
1S45 on hand, and made many presentation copies. 
They have frequently turned up at book-auction sales 
and in other ways since his death. He presented Mrs. 
Shew with one at Fordham, which was sold by a London 
bookseller some years ago. This was said to have slight 
changes made in the test by Foe, which is an error. Foe 
tore out a leaf from a volume of the poems to send Mrs. 
Whitman the early poem of "Helen," and also pre- 
sented her with a volume which is now in a Xew York 
private library. He also sent a copy of his poems to 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett (afterwards Mrs. 
Browning), who ^Tote him a letter in April, 1S46, in 
which she stated: "Your 'Raven' has produced a 
sensation, a 'fit horror,' here in England. Some of my 
friends are taken by the fear of it and some by the 
music. I hear of persons haunted by the 'Nevermore,' 
and one acquaintance of mine who has the noisfortune 
of possessing a ' bust of Fallas ' never can bear to look at 
it in the twilight. I think you will Uke to be told that 
our great poet Mr. Browning, the author of ' Paracelsus ' 
and the 'Bells and Pomegranates,' was struck much 
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by the rhythm of that poem. Then there is a tale of 
yours, which is going the rounds of the newspapen, 
about mesmerism, throwing us all into 'most admired 
disorder,' and dreadful doubts as to whether 'it can be 
true,' as the children say of ghost stories. The certain 
thing in the tale in question is the power of the writer, 
and the faculty he has of making horrible improbabili- 
ties seem near and familiar," Very many associations 
of the poet cling around the Fordhara cottage. Al- 
though he struggled here with poverty, and both he 
and his wife were ill, the quiet retreat gave him much 
pleasure. He was in communication in August with 
P. P. Cooke about his liiot^raphy, which appeared in 
the Soulhern Literary Messenger for January, 1S43. 
It was styled " Edgar A. Poe. An estimate of his literary 
merits. By P. P. Cooke," and stated: '"The following 
paper is a sequel to Air. Lowell's memoir (so called), 
of Mr. Poe, published two or three years since in Gra- 
ham's Magazine. Mr, P. edited the Messenger for sev- 
eral years, and the pages of that Magazine would seem 
therefore a proper place for the few hurried obser\'a- 
tions which I have made upon his writings and genius." 
The article was largely a review of the "Raven," the 
"Valdemar Case," "Ligeia," "The Fall of the House 
of Usher," and "Lenore." The concluding remarks, 
probably inspired by Poe, were as follows: "As regards 
Wiley & Putnam's tales — I think the book in some 
respects does him injustice. It contains twelve tales 
out of more than seventy; and it is made up almost 
wholly of what may be called his analytic tales. This 
is not representing the author's mind in its various 
phases. A reader gathering his knowledge of Mr. Poe 
from this Wiley & Putnam issue would perceive nothing 
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of the diversity and variety for which bis writings are 
in fact remarkable. Only the publication of all hia 
stories, at one issue, in one book, would show this di- 
versity in their /u!l force; but much more might have 
been done to represent his mind by a judicious and not 
wholly one-toned selection." 

Poe was also in correspondence at this time with 
William Gilmore Simms and Hawthorne. His letters 
show his great solicitude for his wife, who was slowly 
dying. It was while the Literati Papers were nmning 
that Poe made some facetious remarks about the poet, 
Thomas Dunn English, referring to him as Thomas 
Done Brown. English retaliated in a newspaper article. 
Poe replied and finally brought suit for damages, and 
on February 17, 1847, recovered damages of S225,' 
It was Poe's intention eventually to publish his 
Literati Papers; and the original memoranda for the 
prospectus of the Living Writers of America, endrely 
in his autograph, were in the library of the late Bishop 
Hurst, which was dispersed at auction in March, 1905. 
They were written on four pages of folio paper and on 
four pages of smaller size, with many alterations and 
erasures by Poe. The title on the first page was: "The 
Living Writers of America. Some Honest Opinions 
about their Literary Merits, with Occasional Words of 
Personality. By Edgar A. Poe. With Notices of the 
Author by James Russell Lowell & P. P. Cooke." 
He conmienced with a reference to the Godey publica- 
tions, and said the publisher was badgered into gi\ing 

• An unpublished letter written by Poe to J. M. Fields, editor 
of the St. Louis Reveille, dated June 15, 1846, giving an account 
oE the English matter in the New York Mirror was among the 
papers of the late E. C. Stedman. 
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it up. He speaks of the English attack and says: " Suc- 
cess induced me to extend the plan , . . discard petty 
animosities — it will be seen tliat where through petu- 
lance or neglect, or underestimate of the impression the 
papers were to make, I have done injustice, I have not 
scrupled to repair the wrong, even at the expense of 
consistency. . . . Political sectional animosities . . . 
result a depreciation of Southern and Western talent, 
which upon the whole is greater, more \-ivid, fresher, 
than that of the North, less conventional, less conser- 
vative — want of centralisation gives birth to a peculiar 
ciiquism whose separate penchants render it nearly 
impossible to get at the truth — Instance the Human- 
ity clique — to which belong Emerson, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Godwin, Fuller, Mrs. Child, Whittier — and 
who judge all literature in accordance with its hobby," 
There is much of the matter personal and about his 
literarv' work: also notes on prominent literary charac- 
ters of his day, with trenchant criticisms. 

In some correspondence with E. A. Duyckinck in 
November, 1S45, Poe mentions his American Parnas- 
sus, and the supposition is that he had made a work 
along this same line at that time, or this may have been 
the same work revised. Mrs. Gove, who visited the 
Poe family m October, found them in destitute cir- 
cumstances, and with a view of rendering aid intro- 
duced ilrs. M. L. Shew. Some notice of the family's 
condition was published in the newspapers, and a con- 
tribution of sixty dollars was raised. Poe wrote an 
open letter December 30, 1S46, endeavoring to modify 
the humiliating publications. With the turn of the 
year 1847 his wife began to sink. Mrs. Shew had proven 
the ministering angel to the household. She was in con- 
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sUnt atteDdaoce, and Poe in his gratitude wrote her a 
number of letters. He also wrote her two poems. Mrs. 
William Wiley, a daughter of Mrs. Shew now residing 
at Long Island, remembers many pleasant reminis- 
cences o! Poe told her by her mother. It was at her 
house that be wrote an early draft of the "Bells," the 
manuscript of which, it is claimed, Mrs. Shew sent to 
England, with other materia! as a loan. This was after- 
wards sold, but is now in this country. When Mrs. 
Wiley was a schoolgirl and was given some lessons on 
Poe by her teacher, her mother gave her this manu- 
script to show to her teacher. 

Foe's wife died January 30, 1847. She was buried 
at Fordham, but her remains were aften\-ards reinterred 
in the same plot with Foe at Baltimore, .\fter his 
wife's death Poe was very ill, which was mentioned by 
Cooke in the Messenger for January, 184S. He was 
cared for by Mrs. Clemm and Mrs. Shew, while other 
friends raised funds for his support. After some months 
Poe began to recover, and Mrs, Shew, having other 
important engagements, took leave of the family and 
advised Poe to many a '"'sensible woman." When he 
was able to go about again, he spent some time planning 
his prose poem — "Eureka." In the March Home 
Journal it was announced that Poe would soon pub- 
lish The Authors of America, in Prose and Verse, but 
nothing more was heard of this. It was probably his 
American Parnassus, which was finally changed to the 
Living Writers of America. His poem "Ulalume" 
was published at the close of the year. In the early 
part of 1848 he had some correspondence looking to- 
wards the re\-ival of bis scheme of publishing the 
Stylus- He delivered a lecture in the hall of the So- 
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ciety Library, New York, in February, on the "Cos- 
mogony of the Universe." His volume Eureka was 
published in New York in the summer. His own copy 
of this was also in the Bishop Hurst library sale. This 
volume was sent after Foe's death by a relative to Gris- 
wold, who wrote his name and the remark that it was 
"Foe's private copy" on the first end paper. It is 
marked throughout mth penciled additions and alter- 
ations. A note in Foe's hand on the last leaf has caused 
some comment. It reads: '" The pain of the considera- 
tion that we shall lose our identity, ceases at once when 
we further relJect that the proces?. as above described. 
is, neither more nor less than that of the absorption, by 
each indi\idual intelligence, of all other intelligences 
(that is, of the Universe) into its own. That God may 
be all in all, each must become God." Foe embodied 
some of his ideas in Eureka in an article in Burton's 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1S39, which is headed 
"An Opinion on Dreams." This stated: "Various 
opinions have been hazarded concerning dreams — 
whether they have any connection with the im-isible 
and eternal world or not; and it appears to me, the 
reason why nothing like a definite conclusion has yet 
been arrived at, is from the circumstance of the ar- 
guers never making any distinction between Mind and 
soul, always speaking of them as one and the same. I 
believe man to be in himself a Trinity, viz. Mind, Body, 
and Soul; and thus mth dreams, some induced by the 
mind, and some by the soul. Those connected with the 
mind, I think proceed partly from supernatural and 
partly from natural causes; those of the soul I believe 
are of the immaterial world alone." The remainder of 
the article endeavors to show how the soul's dream and 
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that of the mind are distinguishable; and whether 
sometimes, or often, they are not both at the same 
moment bearing their [)art in the nocturnal vision. It 
was early in 1848 when Poe wrote the first draft of the 
"Bells," which he sent to Sartain's Union Magazine, 
but it did not find publication. He also contributed 
"ilai^nalia" and "Fifty Suggestions" to Graham's, 
and a "Sonnet " to the Union Magazine. 

In July Poe went to Lowell and lectured on the 
'■Poetic Principle." There he made the acquaintance of 
the Richmond family. Mrs. Richmond was " his .\nnie." 
His descriptions in "Landor's Cottage" arc said to 
correspond with his first \n'sil to the Richmond home, 
and in TSTidng this stor}- he is presumed to have had 
the Richmond cottage in mind: in fact, he has left 
a written statement that the tale has something of 
"Annie" in it. In the light of Poe's later love affairs 
this is interesting. He says: "As no bell was discern- 
ible, I rapped with my stick against the door, which 
stood half open. Instantly a figure advanced to the 
threshold — that of a young woman about twenty- 
eight years of age — slender, or rather slight, and some- 
what above the medium height. As she approached, 
with a certain modest decision of step altogether inde- 
scribable, I said to myself, ' Surely here I have found 
the perfection of natural, in contradJcdon from arti- 
ficial grace.' The second impression which she made 
on me, but by far the more vivid of the two, was that 
of enthusiasm. So intense an expression of Romance, 
perhaps I should call it, or of unworidliness, as that 
which gleamed from her deep-set eyes, had never so 
sunk into my heart of hearts before. I know not how 
it is, but this peculiar expression of the eye, wreathing 
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itself occasionally into the lips, is the most powerful, 
if not absolutely the sole spetl, which rivets my interest 
in woman. 'Romance,' provided my readers fully com- 
prehend what I would here imply by the word 'ro- 
mance,' and 'womanliness' seem to me convertible 
terms: and, after all, what man truly loves in woman 
is, simply, her xromanliood. The eyes of .-Vnme (I heard 
some one from the interior call her 'Annie, dariingl') 
were 'spiritual gray'; her hair, a light chestnut: this is 
all I had time to obser\-e of her." It was only a tew 
months aftenvards when he published his lines 

"To ," giving another romantic description of his 

first meeting with Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, — '"His 
Helen of a thousand dreams." 

In July Poe went to Richmond, Virginia, on a lec- 
ture tour. It is singular that no newspaper notice of 
bis arrival, his departure, nor mention of this visit can 
be found in that city. As he wrote to Snodgrass of the 
earlier days in Richmond, he gave way again "to the 
temptations held out by the spirit of Southern con- 
\-inality." This was Poe's failing, for whenever he 
listened to the voice of the tempter, he usually suc- 
cumbed — a glass of wine or cider causing a pro- 
tracted spree. His visit to the MacKenzie family, 
where his sister Rosalie resided, was brief, and he 
spent most of his time among the newspaper fra- 
ternity. His early child-love, iliss Poitiaux, has stated 
that he was refused admittance at her home when he 
called on this visit, because of his condition. In a 
letter of John R. Thompson to Patterson, dated Xo- 
vember 9, 1849, in reply to inquiries concerning Poe, 
he wrote "that his acquaintance began in the Spring 
of 1848. That he had heard of Poe being on a de- 
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hauch in the lower section of the dty for two weeks. 
The day following Poe called oo him." After such a 
spree as Thompsoa's letter indicates Poe suffered 
dreadfully, and it usually toot him many days to re- 
cover. If, as Thompson states, he was able to call on 
him in so short a time afterwards, Poe was hardly 
drinking at his worst, but moderately. This is verified 
by a statement made to me by the late Charles M. 
Wallace, Richmond's historian, who had an accurate 
memory. He saw Poe during this visit several times 
and knew he was drinking, but never saw him unable to 
take care of himself. Late one night Mr. Wallace was 
called out of bed by Richmond's best known newspaper 
editor in that day, who took him to meet the then fa- 
mous poet at a nearby resort and hear him declaim 
"Eureka" and "The Raven," before a select assem- 
blage of Richmond Bohemians. When he arrived Poe 
was standing among the assemblage discussing matters 
of the day. His manners were nervous and bis coun- 
tenance was flushed, but he was not drunk. Sir. Wallace 
was introduced to Poe, who bowed in a dignified 
way, and in a few moments by request began his dis- 
course, which lasted for about an hour, and was enter- 
taining. It is not thought that Thompson saw much 
of Poe on this visit, and his information about Poe's 
habits possibly came second hand. I have another 
unpublished letter of Thompson's to P. P. Cooke, dated 
October 17, 1S48, in which he states:' "Poe is not in 
Richmond. He remained here about three weeks, hor- 
ribly drunk, and discouraing 'Eureka' to the audiences 
of Bar Rooms. His friends tried to get him sober 
and set him to work, but to no effect, and were com- 
' John R. Thompson to P. P, Cooke, MS. 
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pelled St last to reskip him to New York. I was very 
ansious for turn to write something for me, while be 
remained here, but his 'lucid inten-ais' were so brief 
and infrequent that it was quite impossible. 'The Ra- 
tionale of Verse' I took, more as an act of charity than 
anything else, for though exhibiting great acquaintance 
with the subject, it is altogether too bizarre, and too tech- 
nical for the general reader. Poe is a lingular fellow.'* 

Foe's work during this period shows that he was 
sober long enough to write many columns of matter. 
Some of his manuscript, given away by Thompson, is 
still in Richmond. — '"a work of manual art." Besides 
'■The Rationale of \'crse"' and a review ot Mrs. Lewis's 
poems, in the Messenger, he also =ent a new "Literati" 
paf>er on Jlrs, Lewis to the Democratic Rcvim: He is 
not thought to have seen Mrs, Shetton, his early love, 
on this %TSit. His love affairs were never much of a 
secret. In her letter to Griswold about Poe in 1850, 
Mrs, Osgood wrote: "Mrs. Eliet asked an introduction 
to him and followed him everywhere. Miss Lynch 
begged me to bring him there and called upon him at 
his lodgings, Mis. Whitman besieged him with valen- 
tines and letters long before he wrote or took any notice 
of her, and ail the others wrote poetry and letters to 
him." Very much has been written about Poe's rela- 
rions with women, and his letters and love aSaiis have 
been closely investigated, but many incidents hinted 
at in this letter of Mrs. Osgood, which might put some 
matters in a different light, have been lost sight of. 
Mrs. Lewis, who was an."dous for public recognition 
and advertisement of her poems, also followed him 
about, and he had an intimate acquaintance with her. 
He asked her to write his life when he died. Mrs. 
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Clemm wrote her letters in the latter days, and after 
Foe's death went to live with her. Her husband wrote 
Miss S. S. Rice of Baltimore a letter October ii, 1875, 
which I am pennitted to use. He said: "I haN-e resided 
and practised my profession of the law in Brooklyn for 
about thirty years. Shortly after I moved here, in 1845, 
"Mr. Foe and I became personal friends. His last resi- 
dence, and where I \-isited him oftenest, was in a 
beautifully secluded cottage at Fordham, fourteen 
miles above Xew York, It was there that I often saw 
his dear wife during her last illness, and attended her 
funeral. It was from there that he and his 'dear Jlud- 
die' (Mrs. Clemm) often visited me at my house, fre- 
quently, and at my urgent solicitation, remaining many 
days. When he finally departed on his last trip south, 
the kissing and handshaking were at my front door. 
He was hopeful: we were sad: and tears gushed in 
torrents as he kissed his dear 'Muddie' and my wife 
'good-bye.' Alas, it proved, as Mrs. Clemm feared, a 
final adieu. I oSered ^Irs. Clemm a home in my 
family, where she resided until 1858, when she re- 
moved to Baltimore to lay her ashes by the side of 
her 'darling Eddie.' Mr. Foe was one of the most 
affectionate, kind-hearted men I ever knew. I never 
witnessed so much tender affection and devotion as 
existed in that family of three persons, I have spent 
weeks in the closest intimacy with him, and never saw 
him under the slightest influence of any stimulants 
whatever. In my presence he was the polished gentle- 
man, the profound scholar, the true critic, and the in- 
spired oracular poet — dreamy and spiritual, lofty, but 
sad. His biographers have not done his virtues or his 
genius justice; and, to produce a startling effect by 
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contrast, have magnified his errors and attributed to 
him faults that be never had." 

With so many devoted lady admirers as Poe had 
when be was in Richmond on his first ^isit, his move- 
ments were closely watched. WTiile the "Whitman 
romance" had just started, still it was talked about in 
literary circles and mentioned by Poe himself in Rich- 
mond- .\mong the !itcrar\- characters he met with 
there was John il. Daniel of the Examiner. They did 
not get along together, and bad feelings existed between 
them from the start. Daniel had an acquaintance with 
Mrs. Whitman 'i family, and, hearing about Poe's at- 
tentions, made disparaging remarks, which came to 
Poe's ears. This wich some other dispute about a debt 
infuriated Poe, who sent a challenge to Daniel to fight 
a duel.' The affair was well remembered by Judge 
Hughes. The newspaper men arranged to have Poe 
meet Daniel alone in the Examiner office, but the mat- 
ter was settled without any recourse to arms. Daniel 
afterwards published an unkind allusion to the reported 
engagement of Poe and Mrs. Whitman, but became 
one of his most intimate friends. And yet when Poe 
died he wrote in the Messenger a. rather harsh account 
of his life. Later still he wrote a pleasant and favorable 
letter about Poe to Mrs. \\Tiitman, which she quoted 
in her publication, Edgar Poe and his Critics. 

After Poe's return home he traveled between Xew 
York, Lowell, and Pro\'idence, lecturing on the "Poetic 
Principle." In the Richmond Whig of August 17, 1849, 
probably inspired by Poe, it was stated: "This lecture 

' The Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry. 
Houghton ^Mifflin Co., Boston and Nen York, igog. Vol. ii, 
p. t4j, reprints 3 full account. 
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OQ the Poetic Principle is one of the course delivered 
before the Providence Lyceum last fall, the other 
lecturers being Rufus Choate, Theodore Parker, 
Alonzo Potter (Bishop of Pennsylvania), Louis Agassiz, 
the French savant, and Daniel Webster, who opened 
the course. Mr. Poe bad the largest audience of the 
season, more than 1600 persons." In another notice in 
this paper Foe gave some mention of the publication 
of his tales In France, showing a knowledge of the 
publications. 

Among other incidents in the life of Poe, much has 
been written about his lo\'e entanglements with Jlrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman. He was to mairj- her in De- 
cember. She 13 jaid to have heard that Poe was drinking 
again, and when he called she drenched her handkerchief 
with ether and threw herself on a 5ofa, hoping to lose 
consciousness. She remembered his last words and that 
she told him that she "loved him." After this Mrs. 
Whitman mentioned that she playfully sent some verses 
about him — "Stanzas for Music " — to the Metropolitan 
Magazine for February', 1849. She always would have 
it that Poe construed these lines as an olive branch, and 
in return wrote "Annabel Lee," Poe during his last 
visit to Richmond stated to Judge Hughes that Mrs, 
Wliitman had made repeated efforts towards a recon- 
ciliation, which he refused. It seems evident that he 
paid no attention to her lines in the Metropolitan, for 
Mrs. Whitman again sent other verses to the Sautliern 
Literary Messenger, where she knew they would come 
under his eye. So that Poe might not regard them as 
old stock, she dated them "Isle of Rhodes, ^larch, 
1S49." They appeared in the June number of the 
Messenger, beginning, — 
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The fault was mice, mioe only. " 

Mis. Whitman forgot to mention these lines in after 
life, and possibly lived in hopes that they had been 
forgotten, but she took pains to re\'ise them for the 
later publication of her poems. 

After Poe's death Mrs. Wliitman made a fetish of his 
memory. She gave out portions of his letters written 
to her, and a fragment of a facsimile. After her own 
death there appeared The Last Letters of Edgar Allan 
Foe to Sarah Helen Whitman. The matter in the vol- 
ume appeared in the Century Magazine for Januarj', 
1909, as '"Xew Light on a Romantic Episode." It was 
claimed that the letters now appeared without "omis- 
sions, garbling or diversion." A comparison with that 
text and the fragment of the facsimile shows a slight 
difference in at least one of the letters. There are also 
some deviations between the marriage and another 
contract as given in the book and magazine. 

After parting with Mrs. Whitman Poe drew closer 
to "Annie," as his letters show. He also seemed hopeful 
and made preparations for mote active literaiy labors. 
In an unpublished letter dated Fordham. Saturday, 
January ao (1849), he wrote the American Whig Re- 
view: ' "May I trouble you to hand the accompanying 
brief article to Mr. Whelpley and see if he can give me 
Sio for it? About four years ago, I think, I wrote a 
paper on 'The American Drama' for your review. It 
was printed anonymously — my name not given in 
the index. The criticism referred chiefly to WUIis's 
'Tortesa' and Longfellow's 'Spanish Student.' Could 
you procure me the number containing it?" 
' Poe to John Priestly, Prqirietot, MS. 
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His later correspondence shows that the article sent 
in this communication was "Critics and Criticism," 
which was not accepted, and he sent it to Graftam's, 
where it did not find publication until after his death. 
His income does not appear to have been sufficient for 
tis needs, and he had to resort to his former habit of 
borron-ing, as evidenced by a sixty days' note given 
by him for sixty-seven dollars, February 3, 1849, to 
Isaac Cooper, brother of the novelist. In this same 
month he wrote in a letter to F. W. Thomas: "Right 
glad am I to find you once more in a true poiiition — 
'in the field of letters.' Depend upon it after all, 
Thomas, literature is the most noble of professions. 
In fact, it is about the only one fit for a man. For my 
own part there is no seducing me from the path. I 
shall be a lilterateur, at least, all my life; nor would 
I abandon the hopes which still lead me on for all the 
gold in California." He had also remarked to a friend, 
"One Richard, whom you know is himself again." He 
sent a review of Griswold's Female Poets of America 
to the Messenger for February, which has been over- 
looked by preWous biographers. In the March number 
he wrote his criticism on Lowell's A Fable for Critics. 
He wrote for Godey's, and had also become a regular 
contributor to the Boston Flag of Our Union. His con- 
tributions there have ne\-er been known with any de- 
gree of certainty until now. He contributed: March 3, 
"A Vaientine"; March 17, "Hop Frog"; March 31, 
"A Dream within a Dream"; April 14, "Von Kem- 
pelen and his Discovery"; April 21, "Eldorado"; April 
28, "For Annie"; May 12, "Xing a Paragrab"; June 
g, "Lander's Cottage," and July 7, "Sonnet — To my 
Mother." These were mentioned as by Edgar A. Poe, 
a regular contributor. 
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In May Foe's hopes for the publication of his Sty- 
lus were revived by finding a partner in E. H. Patter- 
son. It was with the object of secuting subscriptions 
for this that he started South in June. At Philadelphia 
he met with his old companions again, with the usual 
result that he was in the end desperately ill. His 
friend John Sartain and others took care of him, and he 
finally arrived in Richmond. Saturday, July 14, 1S49. 
He stopped at the old Swan Tavem, where Dr. George 
W. Rawiings, the physician who was with his early 
companion Burling when he died of cholera, attended 
him. 

Dr. Rawlings. who lived in a small frame house on 
Broad Street adjoining the Swan Tavern, stated that 
in his delirium Poe drew a pistol and tried to shoot him. 
Burling, before his death about li^jZ, lived around the 
corner from Dr. Rawlings on Ninth Street, When 
Poe recovered he joined a temperance society. A refer- 
ence to ibis from the Philadelphia Bulletin was copied 
in the Richmond Whig in September, while Poe was 
in Richmond. The same paper about this time copied 
a favorable notice from the Cincinnati Alias, referring 
to Poe's visit to Richmond and his lecture. A lengthy 
review of Mrs. Osgood's poems, written by Poe, ap- 
peared in the August ^fessenger. He delivered his first 
lecture August 17 in the Exchange concert rooms. His 
subject was the "Poetic Principle." The Whig had a 
favorable notice, and urged him to repeat the lecture. 
Poe has written in his letters of this lecture, and men- 
tioned that all the press notices were favorable except 
one written by Daniel, whom he had once challenged. 
This notice, inaccessible until now, is of interest, and 
appeared in the Examirter oi August 21, as follows: — 
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"Foe's subject was the 'Poetic Principle,' and he 
treated it with all the acuteness and im^ination that 
we had expected from hun. We were glad to hear the 
lecturer explode what he properly pronounced to be 
the poetic 'heresy of modem times,' to wit: that poetry 
should have a purpose, an end to accomplish beyond 
that of ministering to our sense of the beautiful. We 
have in these days poets of humanity and poets of uni- 
versal suffrage, poets whose mission it is to break down 
com laws and poets to build up workhouses. The idea 
infects half the criticism and all the poetry of this utili- 
tarian country. But no Idea can be more false, as we 
have elementary faculties in our minds whose end is to 
reason, others to perceive colors and forms, and others 
to construct, and as argument, painting, and mechanics 
are the products of those faculties and are only intended 
for them; as we have ner\'es to be pleased with per- 
fumes; others with gay colors and others with the con- 
tact of soft bodies — so have we an elementary faculty 
for perceiving beauty with ends of its own and means 
of its own — Poetry b the product of this faculty, aad 
of no other; it is addressed to the sense of the beauti- 
ful and to no other sense. It is ever injured when 
subjected to the criterion of other faculties, and was 
never intended to fulfill any other objects than those 
peculiar to the organ of the mind from which it re- 
ceived its birth. Mr. Poe made good his distinction 
with a great deal of acuteness and in a very clever 
manner. His various pieces of criddsm upon the popu- 
lar poets of the country were for the most part just, 
and were very entertaining. But we were disap- 
pointed in Mr. Poe's recitations. We had heard a 
good deal of his manner, but it does not answer our 
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wants. His voice is soft and distinct, but adther dear 
nor sonorous. He does not make rhyme effective; he 
reads all verse like blank verse ; and yet he gives it a 
sing song of his own more monotonous than any versi- 
fication. On the two last syllables of every sentence 
he invariably falls a fifth. He did not make his own 
'Raven' an effective piece of reading. At this we would 
not be surprised were any other than the author its 
reader. The chief charm perhaps of that extraordinary 
composition is the strange and subtle music of the 
versification. As in Mr. Longfellow's rhythm we can 
hear it with our mind's ear while we read it ourselves, 
but no human organs are sufficiently delicate to weave 
it into articulate sounds. For this reason we are not 
surprised at ordinarv- failures in reading these pieces. 
But we anticipated some peculiar charm in their utter- 
ances by the Ups of him who created the verse, and in 
this case we were disappointed. A large audience was 
in attendance. Indeed the concert room was com- 
pletely filled. Mr. Poe commenced his career in this 
city, and those who had not seen him since the days 
of his obscurity of course felt no little curiosity to 
behold so famous a townsman. Mr. Poe is a small thin 
man, slightly formed, keen visaged, with dark com- 
plexion, dark hair, and we believe dark eyes. His face 
is not an ordinary one. The forehead is well developed 
and the nose somewhat more prominent than usual. 
Mr. Poe is a man of very decided genius. Indeed we 
know of no other writer in the United States who has 
half the chance to be remembered in the hbtory of 
literature. But his reputation ivill rest on a very small 
minority oE his compositions. Among all his poems 
there are only two pieces which are not execrably bad, — 
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"The Raven' and 'Dream-Land.' The majority of his 
piose compositions are the children of want ajid dys- 
pepsia, of the printer's devils and the blue devils — had 
he possessed the power of applying his creative faculty, 
— as have the Miltons, the Shakcspeares, and all the 
other demiurgi, — he would have been a great man. 
But there is not one trace of that power in any of his 
compositions that we have read; and if rumor is to 
be credited his career has been that of the ^larlowes, 
the Jonsons, the Dekkers, and the Websters, the old 
dramatists and Iranslunary rowdies of the Elizabethan 
age. Had llr. Poe possessed talent in the place of 
genius, he might have been a popular and money- 
making author. He would ha\'e written a great many 
more good things than be has; but his title to immor- 
tality would not and could not be surer than it is — 
For the few things that the author has written which 
are at all tolerable are coins stamped with the unmis- 
takable die. They are of themselves, jui generis, unlike 
any diagrams in Time's kaleidoscope, either past, pres- 
ent,*or to come — and gleam with the diamond hues jf 
Eternity." 

Poe afterwards called to see Daniel to disabuse his 
mind of the unfavorable portions of this criticism. He 
succeeded in so far as to effect an arrangement to 
become an associate with Daniel on the Examiner 
newspaper. It was arranged that he was to do the book 
reviewing and other literary work. He was also to 
revise and republish his writings, especially his poems, 
and the principal poems were to be published in the 
Examiner. He was shown a desk by Daniel and asked 
to commence work. This was Daniel's way, and it was 
also his habit not to say much in his paper about his 
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associates. He always liked Daniel to be kept fully in 
the foreground. The connection of Poe, however, was 
talked about in newspaper circles and well understood 
at the time. 
The venerable Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald writes: — 
" I was in Richmond in 1849, and remember Mr. Foe, 
with his white linen coat and trousers, black velvet vest, 
and broad Panama hat. He was the most notable 
figure among the group of specialists that gathered 
around John II, Daniel, editor of the Richmond Ex- 
aminer. Daniel was an electric batter>% fully charged, 
whose touches shocked the staid and lofty- minded 
leaders in Virginia politics. There was about him that 
indefinable charm that draws men of genius towards 
one another, though difiering in the quality and mea- 
sure of their endowment. There was Robert W. Hughes, 
with his strong judidal brain, just starting on his path 
of distinction. There was Patrick Henry Ayiett, a de- 
scendant of the great orator, and a rising young lawyer. 
There was Arthur Petticolas, who had an asthetic 
t^uch that gave his dissertations on Art a special 
caarm and value. The Examiner under Daniel was 
i free lance: it made things lively for all sorts of 
readers. 

" Mr. Poe naturally found his way thereto as literary 
editor. He had already attained celebrity as a writer 
whose prose and poetry were unlike those of all other 
persons. The reading public was watching him expect- 
antly, looking for greater things. There was about him 
something that drew especial notice. His face was one 
of the saddest ever seen. His step was gentle, his voice 
soft, yet clear; his presence altogether winning. Though 
unlike in most particulars, Foe and Daniel affiliated in 
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dealing with a world in which sin and folly on the one 
hand provoked their wrath and scom, and on the other 
appealed to their pity and helpfulness. 

"That Mr. Foe was battling with tragic threatenings 
at this time, now seems pretty dear. The literary public 
of Richmond knew enough of htm to elidt a profound 
interest in his behalf. They wished to express their 
good will and invited him to deliver a lecture. The 
whole transaction was unique and gave a touch of the 
Old South. The lecture was delivered, and by special 
request the lecturer then and there redted Iiis own 
poem, 'The Raven,' the remembrance of which is a 
pleasure to one of his hearers — unto this day." 

Judge Hughes and others of the Examiner have also 
told of his work done in that office. He sent many o£ 
his best known poems re\'ised into the composing room, 
where they were typeset for future use, but only "The 
Raven" and "Dream-Land" appeared. The others, 
however, were preserved in proof sheets and used by 
F. W. Thomas, who was afterwards connected with the 
Richmond Enquirer as literary editor, to prepare a nc/ 
edition of Poe's poems. These are now published fo: 
the first time. 

After his first lecture Poe went to N'orfolk, Virginia. 
Miss Susan Ingram in the N'ew Yot^Serald of February 
19, 1905, tells of meeting h t"i with a Virginia party at 
Old Point Comfort, Sunday, September 9. She said: — 

"That Sunday evening in early September at Old 
Point stands out like a lovely picture. I cannot describe 
it fitly. There was more in it than may be expressed in 
mere words. There were several of us girls, all friends, 
and all of us knew Mr. Poe, I can see just how we 
looked, sitting about there in our white dresses. There 
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was a young coUegian, too, who was my particular 
friend. He is gone long years since, and all the others 
in that little group have passed away except Sister and 

myself. 

"Mr. Poe sat there in that quiet way of his which 
made you feel his presence. After a while my aunt, 
who was nearer his age, said: 'This seems to be just the 
time and place for poetr>-, Mr. Poe.' .And it was. We 
all felt it. The old Hygeia stood some distance from the 
water, but with nothing between it and the ocean. It 
was moonlight, and the light shone o\-er everj'thing 
with that undimmed light that it has in the South. 
There were many persons on the long verandas that 
surrounded the hotel, but they seemed remote and far 
away. Our little party was absolutely cut off from 
everything except that lovely ■view of the water shi n i n g 
in the moonhght, and its gentle music borne to us on 
the soft breeze, Poe felt the influence. How could a 
poet help it? And when we seconded the request that 
he redte for us he agreed readily. He recited 'The 
ilaven,' 'Annabel Lee,' and last of all 'Ulalume,' with 
the last stanza of which he remarked tliat he feared it 
luight not be intelligible to us, as it was scarcely dear 
to himself, and for that reason it had not been pub- 
lished (sic). The next day he sent a copy of the poem 
with a letter. 

" We went from Old Point Comfort to our home near 
Norfolk, and he called on us there, and again I had the 
pleasure of talking with him. Although I was only a 
shp of a girl and he what then seemed to me quite an 
old man, and a great literary one at that, we got on 
together beautifully. He was one of the most courteous 
gentlemen I have ever seen, and that gave a great 
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chans to his manner. Kone of his pictures that I have 
ever seen look like the picture of Poe that I keep in my 
memory. Of course they look like him, so that any one 
seeing them could have recognized him from them, but 
there was something in his face that is In none of them. 
Perhaps it was in the eyes, perhaps in the mouth. I do 
cot know, but any one who ever met him would under- 
stand what I mean. 

"There were no indications of dissipation apparent 
■when we saw Poe in Virginia at that time. I think he 
had not been drinking for a long time. If I had not 
heard or read what had been said about his intem- 
perance I should never have had any idea of it from 
what I saw in Poe. To me he seemed a good man, as 
well as a charming one, very sensitive and very high- 
minded. 

"I remember one little incident that illustrates how 
loyal he was to the meraorj- of those who had been kind 
to him. I was fond of orris root, and always had the 
odor of it about my clothes. One day when we werfj 
walking together he spoke of it. 'I like it, too,' he sai.d. 
' Do you know what it makes me think of ? My adopted 
mother. Whenever the bureau drawers in her roo'm 
were opened there came from them a whiff of orris root, 
and ever since when I smell it I go back to the time 
when I was a little boy, and it brings back thoughts of 
my mother.' " 

Poe lectured in the Norfolk Academy on the "Poetic 
Principle" Friday, September 14, and it was noticed 
in the American Beacon of that dty. He returned to 
Richmond, where he lectured again on the same subject 
September 24, which was his last public appearance. 
During this visit Poe made many sodal calls, often in 
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the company of his sister Rosalie, who still resided in 
Richmond. He \-isited the Bernards, relatives of White 
of the ilcsscnger; the Strohias, who were old church 
friends of the first JIrs, Allan as weU as the Poitiaui 
family. His child-love Miss Poitiaux was alive, and 
she has left her statement of this last i-isit. She pub- 
lished some lines on the death oi Poe in Richmond in 
August, 1S52, with the follomng introduction : — 

" The writer of these lines was in early life a playmate 
of the unfortunate Edgar A. Poe. and the god-daughter 
of the lady by whom he was adopted. He even then gave 
promi>c of the talent which ha> since made his name 
one Ion? to be remcmiKTcd ai a writer — I will not say 
unequalcd, but not surpassed by any poet of his time. 
Some few weeks preceding his sorrowful demise he 
\isited our city and read before the public his ' Ra\-en,' 
and others of his own and Hood's beautiful \-cr5es. I 
was at that time too unwell to venture out, and did not 
hear him, but a few days aften\'ards he called on me. 
His unfortunate propensity had made us refuse to see 
him on a former occasion, but this time he unexpectedly 
entered the room in which I was sitting, saying as I 
rose to meet him: 'Old friend, you see I would not 
be denied.' He only stayed a few minutes, but in that 
short time left an impression on my memory which has 
never since been ei^aced. He was to be married in a 
few weeks to a lady oi our city, and as he stood upon 
the steps bidding me farewell, I asked, alluding to his 
marriage, when I should see him again. It was no fancy, 
but a strange reality, that a gray shadow such as I had 
never seen before, save on the face of the d\nng. passed 
across his as, gazing gravely in mine, he answered 
slowly: 'In the words of my Raven, perhaps — never- 
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more,' and in a moment he had gone. In a few weeks 
I heard the tidings of his death." 

Foe also made a visit to his dear friend, as he called 
Eliza Lambert, the sister of General Lambert, once 
Mayor of Richmond and a near relation of the Stioblas. 
There were other friends of his eariy da}-s there, and, 
as he wrote in one of his last letters to Mrs. Oemm, he 
remained until one o'clock in the morning, talking of 
the olden times. He aL=o \-isited the family of W. \. R, 
Nye, connected with the tt'hig, who were friends of long 
standing. ^luch more of his time was spent with ilrs. 
Shelton, hi? early love, to whom he was again engaged 
to be married. She was seen with him at church and 
at his lectures, and he wrote to Mrs. Clerom that all 
was in readiness for the marriage. In the same letter 
he showed distress of mind about "Annie" and wished 
to be near her. ilrs. Shelton has left her recollections 
of Poe, which are supposed to be in the Valentine 
Museum, Richmond. They are not thought to differ 
materially from her other statements. She gave a 
pleasing description of Poe in his youthful dav-s calling 
to see her in company with Buriing, and how he met 
and begged ter to marry him in 1S49. He \Tsited her 
the night before he left Richmond for Baltimore, when 
he complained of feeling ill. Richmond's oldest book- 
dealer, J. W. Randolph, remembered Poe. He told me 
that in those days he had Sansey's old book-stand. 
Poe was a good customer of Sanxcy's in olden times. 
He had been coming in quietly and looking about 
Randolph's shop, and now and then buying a magazine. 
"Look here," he said one day; "it makes me sad to 
come in here and not see Sanxey, When did he die?" 
Randolph explained that Sanxey was not dead, but 
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had sold out Poe went to hunt him up, and returning 
to the store a few days aftenvards, told ol a pleasant 
meeting n-ith his former old book iriend. 

In order to wind up his afiairs before bis marriage, 
arranged for October 17, he made preparations to \-isit 
the North. He bad a commission to edit a volume of 
poems in Philadelphia, and told Daniel that he would 
publish bis own writings while away. After leaving 
Mrs, Shelton's on the evening of September 26, he 
went to Sadler's resuurant, where be met J. XI. Blakey 
and other friends. Both Sadler and Blakey told Judjje 
Hughes that they remembered meeting Poe at the res- 
taurant that night, and did not think that he was drink- 
ing. They were quite certain that he was sober when 
they saw him last, and talking of going North. He 
left for Baltimore and Philadelphia early the follow- 
ing morning. As he steamed down the James River 
thoughts of his former journey more than twent>'-two 
years before must have flashed across bis memory, as 
well as the many other strange vicissitudes through 
which he had passed since bis boyhood swims in the 
same waters. 

He had been wandering about Baltimore for some 
days when he was found, Wednesday, October 3, in an 
unconscious condition, near Ryan's Fourth Ward Polls. 
He was taken to the Washington Hospital, where be 
died October 7, 1849, 

A notice of Poe's death was printed in the Richmond 
Whig of October 9, as follows: "It is with profound 
grief that we give place this morning to the painful 
intelligence which will be read below. The sad an- 
nouncement was received in yesterday's evening mail. 
When we reflect that it was but the other day that the 
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deceased was delighting our citizens with a lecture as 

beautiful as his own genius was powerful and erratic — 
that he was walking in our streets in the \-igor of man- 
hood and mingling with acquaintances in the sociability 
of friendship — we would fain bclie\-e that it was un- 
true. The news of the death of Mr. Poe will fall with a 
hea%y and crushing weight upon one in this city who 
is related to him by the tender tie of sister; and who 
can hardly have any pre\ious knowledge of his illness; 
whilst it will be read with profound regret by all who 
appreciate generous qualities or admire genius. In the 
beautiful language of his own 'Lenore,' let there be a 
requiem for the dead — in that he died so young." 

Poe was buried in the churchyard of the Westminster 
Church at Baltimore. Rev, \A'. T. D. Clemm read the 
ser\ices of the Methodist Episcopal Church. There 
were but few friends and relatives present at the sad 
rites. After his death, "Annabel Lee"' was published 
in the Xew York Tribune, and Sarlain's Union Magazine 
for Xovember contained "The Bells." The Messenger 
for December contained "To my Jlother"; Graham's, 
January, 1850, "Critics and Criticism"; followed in 
October by the "Poetic Principle," published in Sar- 
tain's Union Magazine. In the Examiner of October 36, 
Daniel announced : " Edgar Poe's complete works are to 
be published under the siiper\'ision of Willis and Lowell 
and under the auspices of Rufus Griswold. ! what a 
triumvirate." The November Messenger published a 
notice of Poe's death, in which the following letter to 
Thompreon from H. W. Longfellow was given: — 
• "\Vhat a melancholy death is that of Mr. Poe — a 
man so richly endowed with genius ' I never knew him 
personally, but have always entertained a high appre- 
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dation of his powets as a prose writer and a poet. Hts 

prose is remarkably \Tgorous, direct and yet affluent; 
and iiis verse has a peculiar charm of melody, an atmos- 
phere of true poetry about it, which is \'er>- winning. 
The harshness of bis criticisms I have never attributed 
to anything but the irritation of a sensitive nature, 
chafed by some indefinite sense of wrong." 

Mrs. Clemm died in Baltimore at the Church Home, 
Feb^ua^^'I6, 1S71. This was the jame building in which 
Poe died. She was buried beside Poe. Rosalie Foe also 
became a subject for charity, and entered the Epiph- 
any Church Homo, \Vashin;;tun. whcro ihf died in July, 
1S74, at the age of si.-ity-lour, which places her birch 
in iSio. 

Ail that was mortal of Poe rested in a neglected f^rave 
In an obscure comer of the Baltimore Churchyard until 
November 17, 1S75, when a monument was erected. I 
was present at the sen.ices of dedication, and remember 
that it was a raw, chilly, and bleak Xovember day. 
Among those present who had known him best were 
J, H. Hewett, and his old schoohnaster, Professor 
Clarke; also Drs. Brooks and Snodgrass. A number 
of letters and poems were read. Among those who 
sent tributes were Mallarm^, Swinburne, Hayne, Faw- 
cett, Winter, John Neal, Mrs. Whitman, Sa.xe, Brj-ant, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, WTiittier, Lowell, Aldrich, and 
Holmes. Swinburne wrote; "Widely as the fame of Poe 
has already spread, and deeply as it is already rooted 
in Europe, it is even now growing wider and striking 
deeper as time advances; the surest presage that Time, 
the eternal enemy of small and shallow reputations, 
will prove in this case also the constant and trusty 
friend and keeper of a poet's full-grown fame." 
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The following warm tiibute was from 0. W. Holmes: 
"No one, surely, needs a mausoleum less than the poet. 

'Hii moDument shall be his gentle verse. 
Which eyes oot yet created shall o'erread; 

And tongues to be. his beioi; shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.' 

Yet we would not leave him without a stone to mark 
the spot where the hands that 'waked to ecstasy the 
li\-ing lyre' were laid in dust. He that can confer an 
immortality which will outlast bronze and granite de- 
sen-es this poor tribute, not for his sake so much as ours. 
The hearts of all who reverence the inspiration of genius, 
who can look tenderly upon the infirmities too often 
attending it, who can feel for its misfortunes, will sym- 
pathize with you as you gather around the resting-place 
of all that was mortal of Edgar Allan Poe, and raise the 
stone inscribed with one of the few names which will 
outlive the graven record meant to perpetuate its 
remembrance." 
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PREFACE TO THE POEMS 
Edition of 1845 

These trifles are collected and republiihed chiefly 
a-ith a \'ievvto their redemption from the man)' improve- 
ments to which they have been subjected while going 
"the rounds of the pre^=." I am naturally anxious 
that if what I have written is to circulate at all. it 
should circulate as I wrote it. In delence of my own 
taste, nevertheless, it is incumbent on me to say that 
I think nothing in this volume of much value to the 
public, or very creditable to myself. Events not to be 
controlled have prevented me from making, at any 
time, any serious effort in what, under happier circum- 
stances, would have been the field of my choice. With 
me poetry has been not a purpose, but a passion; and 
the passions should be held in reverence; they must 
not — they cannot at will be excited, with an eye to 
the paltry compensations, or the more paltry commen- 
dations, of mankind, 

E. A. P. 

Note. — In the J. Lorimer Graham copy, Poe struck out in the 
third line after going "at random." He also transposed the sen- 
tence, "If what I have written is tocirculatea.! all, I am naturally 
anxious that it should circulate as I wrote it," to read as above. 
The word "upon" in the seventh line was changed to "on "; a 
comma after "say" was erased, and a comma inserted after 
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THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS 



THE R.\VEX 

OxcE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 
and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 
lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 
door. 

" 'T is some visiter," I muttered, "tapping at my cham- 
ber door — 
Only this and nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow; — vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my booiis surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the 

lost Lenore — ■, 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
Nameless lure for evermore. 
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And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never 
felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating 

" 'T is some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber 
door — 

Some late \-isiter entreating entrance at my chamber 
door; — 
This it is and nothing more," 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 
longer, 

"Sir," said I, "or Madam, truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door. 

That I scarce was sure I heard you " — here I opened 
wide the door; — 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there won- 
dering, fearing. 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 
dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no 
token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
"Lenorc?" 
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This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
"Lenore!" 
Merely this and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within roe 
burning, 

Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than 
before. 

"Surely," said I. "surely that is something at my win- 
dow lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery 
explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mysterj' ex- 
plore; — 

'T is the wind and nothing more! '' 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 

and flutter. 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of 

yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped 

or stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 

chamber door — 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber 

door — 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my'sad fancy in to smiling, 
By the grave and stem decorum of the countenance it 

wore, 
"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 

"art sure no craven. 
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Ghastly grim and andent Raven wandering from the 
Xightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plu- 
tonian shore!" 
Quoth the Raven "Xe^■e^no^e." 

Much I man-eiled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Thoughitsanswer little meaning — little relevanc\'bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his cham- 
ber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his 
chamber door, 

With such name as '■Xe\-erniore." 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 

only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did 

outpour. 
Xothing farther then he uttered — not a feather then 

he fluttered — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered " Other friends have 

fiown before — 
On the morrow A« will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 

before." 

Then the bird said "Xevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only stock 

and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 

Disaster 
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THE RAVEN II 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one bur- 

den bore — 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ' Never — nevermore.' " 

But the Raven still beguiling my sad £anc\- into smiling. 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and 
bust and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to link- 
ing 

Fancy unto fanc}-, thinking what this ominous bird of 

ttliat this gri m, un.gainlv. .ghastjv. gaunt, and ominoUs ''^^^'".fi- ^ 
bird of yore "^ ''" -^/^^^jij.i 

Meant in croaking "Xevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable express- 
ing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom's core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamp-light 
gloated o'er, 

But whose velvet-\iolet lining with the lamp-light 
gloating o'er, 
She shall press, ah, nevermore'. 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from 

an unseen censer 
Swung by seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 

floor. 
"Wretch," 1 cried, " thy God hath lent thee — by these 

angels he hath sent thee 
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13 THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS 

Respite — respite and nepenthe from tby memories of 

Lenore; 
QuaS, oh quaS this kind nepenthe and forget this lost 

Lenore!" 
Quoth the Raven "Xevermore," 

"Prophet!" said I, "thing of e\-il! — prophet still, if 
bird orde\il! — 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I im- 
plore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — tell me — tell 
me, I implorel" 

Quoth the Raven " Nevermore." 

"Prophetl" said I, '"thing of exU'. — prophet still, if 

bird or de^ill 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that God we 

both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore." 
Quoth the Raven " Nevermore." 

"Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!" I 

shrieked, upstarting — 
"Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's 

Plutonian shore! 
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THE RAVEN 13 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie tliy soul 

hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken! — quit the bust above 

my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 

from off my door!" 
Quoth the Ra\-en "Nevermore." 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sit- 
ting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

And the iamp-light o'er him streaming throws his 

shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 

the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore! 
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THE VALLEY OF L^TIEST 

OscE it smiled a silent dell 
Where the people did not dwell; 

They had gone unto the wars, 

Trusting to the mild-eyed stars, 

Nightly, from their azure towers, 

To keep watch above the flowers. 

In the midst of which all day 

The red sun-light lazily lay. 

Xc^- each visiter shall confess 

The sad valley's restleisness. 

Xothing there is motionless — 

Nothing save the airs that brood 

Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 

That palpitate like the chill seas 

Around the misty Hebrides 1 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 

That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 

Uneasily, from mom till even, 

Over the \iolets there that lie 

In myriad types of the human eye — 

Over the lihes there that wave 

And weep above a nameless grave! 

They wave: — from out their fragrant tops 

Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep: — from off their delicate stems 

Perennial tears descend in gems. 
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BRIDAL BALLAD 

The ring is on my hand. 

And the wreath is on my brow; 

Satins and jewels grand 

Are all at my command, 
And I am happy now. 

And my lord he lo^■es me well; 

But, when first he breathed liis vow, 
I felt my bosom swell — 
For the words ran? as a knell. 
And the \oice seemed liis who fell 
In the battle down the del!, 

And who is happy now. 

But he spoke to re-assure me. 

And he kissed my pailid brow, 
While a reverie came o'er me. 
And to the church-yard bore me, 
And I sighed to him before me, 
(Thinking him dead D'Elormie,) 
"Oh, I am happy now!" 

And thus the words were spoken; 

And this the plighted vow; 
And, though my faith be broken, 
And, though my heart be broken, 
Here is a ring, as token 

That I am happy now I — 
Behold the golden token 

That proves me happy now! 
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Would God I could awaken! 

For I dieam I know not how. 
And my soul is sorely sbakeD 
Lest an e\i\ step be taken, — 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 

May not be happy now. 
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THE SLEEPER 

At midnight, in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon. 
.\n opiate vapor, dewy, dim. 
Exhales from out her golden rim, 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 
The rojemary nods upon the grave; 
The lily lolls upon the wave; 
Wrapping the fog about its breast. 
The ruin moulders into rest; 
Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 
.\nd would not, for the world, awake. 
All Beauty sleeps 1 — and lo! where lies 
Irene, nith her Destinies! 

Oh, lady bright! can it be right — 
This window open to the night? 
The wanton airs, from the tree-top, 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 
The bodiiess airs, a wizard rout. 
Flit through thy chamber in and out. 
And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 
Above the closed and fringed lid 
'Neath which thy slumb 'ring soul lies hid, 
That, o'er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall! 
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Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 
Why and what art thou dreaming here? 
Sure thou art come o'er far-o9 seas, 
A wonder to these garden trees I 
Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dressl 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 
And this all solemn sUentness! 

The lady sleeps I Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so be deep 1 
Heaven have her in its sacred keep! 
This chamber changed lor one more holy. 
This bed for one more melancholy, 
I pray to God that she may tie 
Forever with unopened eye, 
WTiile the pale sheeted ghosts go by! 

My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so be deep! 
Soft may the worms about her creep! 
Far in the forest, dim and old. 
For her may some tall vault unfold — 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And winged panels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o'er the crested palls. 
Of her grand family funerals — 
Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 
Against whose portal she hath thrown. 
In childhood, many an idle stone — 
Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne'er shall force an echo more, 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin! 
It was the dead who groaned within. 
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THE COLISEUM 

TvPE of the antique Rome: Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and powerl 

At length — at length — after so many da>'s 
Of wear>' pilgrimage and burning thirst, 
(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee lie,) 
I kneel, an altered and an humble man. 
Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
ily verj- soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glor;-! 

VastnessI and Agel and Memories of Eld! 
Silence! and Desolation! and dim Xight! 
I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strength — 
spells more sure than e'er Judiean king 
Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane! 
charms more potent than the rapt Chaidee 
Ever drew down from out the quiet stars! 

Here, where a hero fell, a column falls! 

Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 

A midnight \'igil holds the swarthy bat! 

Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 

Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home. 

Lit by the wan light of the horned moon. 

The swift and silent lizard of the stones! 
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20 THE RAVEN AXD OTHER POEMS 

But stay! these walls — these ivy-dad arcades — 
These mouldering plinths — these sad and blackened 

shafts — 
These vague entablatures — this cnunbling frieze — 
These shattered cornices — this wreck — this niin — 
These stones — alas! these gray stones — are they all — 
AU of the famed, and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Fate and me? 

''^sbt all"' — the Echoes answer me — "not all! 
"Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 

"From us, and from all Ruin, unto the i\ise, 

"As meiody from Xfemnon to the Sun. 

'■ \\'e rule the hearts of mightiest men — we rule 

"With a despotic sway ail giant minds. 

" We are not impotent — we palLd stones. 

" Xot all our power is gone — not all our fame — 

"Not ail the magic oi our high renown — 

"Xot all the wonder that encircles us — 

"Xot all the mj-steries that in us lie — 

" Xot all the memories that hang upon 

" And cling around about us as a garment, 

"Clothing us in a robe of more than glorj-." 
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LEXORE 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl! — the spirit flown for 

ever! 
Let the bell toll! — a saintly soul floats on the Stygian 

river: — 
And, Guy De Vere, hast tfwu no tear? — weep now or 

ne\'er more! 
See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, 

Lenore! 
Come, let tlie burial rite be read — the funeral song be 

sung! — 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 

young- ^y. ^^^.-.'^^.^ 
A dirge for her the_doubly dead in that she died so 
' — " young. ~ 

" Wretches ! ye loved her for her wealth and ye hated her 
for her pride; 

And, when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her — 
that she died: — 

How shall the ritual then be read — the requiem how be 
sung 

By you — by yours, the e\Tl eye — by yours the slan- 
derous tongue 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
young? " 

Peccavimus: yet rave not thus! but let a Sabbath 
song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no wrong! 
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22 THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS 

.t> The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with H<^ that 
.. .flew beside, 

' \ Lea\-ing thee wild for the dear child that should have 

' been thy bride — 
For her, the fair and debonnaire, that now so lowly lies. 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes — 
The life still there upon her hair, the death upon her 
eyes. 

"AvauntI — avaunl! to friends from fiends, the in- 
dignant ghost is riven — 
From Hell unto a high eiiate within the utmost 

Heaven — 
From moan and groan to a golden throne beside the 

King of Heaven: — 
Let no bell toll, then, lest her soul, amid its hallowed 

mirth, 
Should catch the note as it doth float up from the 

damned Earth! 
And I — to-night my heart is light; — no dirge will I 

upraise. 
But waft the angel on her flight with a psean of old 

daj-s;" 
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At morn — at nooD — at twilight dim — 
Marial thou hast heard my hymn! 
In joy and wo — in good and ill — 
ilolher of God, be with me still! 
When the Hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured the sky, 
yiy soul, lest it should truant be. 
Thy grace did guide to thine and thee; 
Xow. when storms of Fate o'ercast 
Darkly my Present and my Past, 
Let my Future radiant shine 
With sweet hopes of thee and thinel 
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ISRAFEL' 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 

"Whose heart-strings are a lute;" 

Xone sing so wildly well 

As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars, (so legends tell) 

Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above 

In her highest noon, 

The enamoured Moon 
Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red Ie%Tii 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven. 

And they say, (the starrj- choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli's fire 

Is owing to that IjTe 

By which he sits and sings — 

The trembling U\-ing wire 

Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod, 

\Miere deep thoughts are a duty — 

WTiere Love's a grown-up god — 
1 And the angel Israfel, whose heart-strings are a lute, and who 
s the sweetest voice of all God's creatures, — Koran. 
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Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 

Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfeii, who despisest 
An unimpassioned song; 
To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest! 
Merrily \We, and long! 

The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures siat — 

Thy grid', thy joy, thy hate, thy iuve, 
With the fervor of thy lute — 
Well may the stars be mutel 

Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 
Our flowers are merely — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss . 
Is the sunshine of ouis. 

If I could dweU 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody, 
While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 
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DREAil-LAND 

By a route obscure and lonely. 
Haunted by ill angels only. 
Where an Eidolon, named Xight, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Tbule — 
From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Space — out of Time. 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore; 
Seas that restlessly aspire. 
Surging, unto skies of fire; 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters — lone and dead, — 
Their still waters — still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 

By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling Uly, — 
By the mountains — near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, — 
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DREAM-LAND 

By the grey woods, — by the swamp 
\\Tiere the toad and the newt encamp, — 
By the dismal tarns and poob 

Where dwell the ghouls, — 
By each spot the most unhiily — 
In each nook most melancholy, — 
There the traveller meets agliast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past — 
Shrouded forms that start and Mgh 
As they pass the wanderer by — 
White- robed forms of frienils lon^ siven. 
In agony, to the E jrth — and Heaven. 

For the heart who^e woes are legion 
'T is a peaceful, soothing region — 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 
0! it is an Eldorado! 
But the traveller, travelling through It, 
May not — dare not openly view it; 
Xever iLs mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed; 
So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the frin^ied lid; 
And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 
By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named Xight, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 
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so>:net-to zante 

Fair isle, that from the fairest of all flon-eis, 
Thy gentlest of all gentle names dost take! 

Hon' many memories of what radiant hours 
At sight of thee and thine at once an-ake! 

How many scenes of what departed bliss! 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes! 
How many visions of a maiden that is 

Xo more — no more upon thy verdant slopes! 
Xo more.' alas, that magical sad sound 

Transforming all! Thy charms shall please no more - 
Thy memon.' no more.' AccursM ground 

Henceforth I hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 
hyacinthine islel purple Zante! 

"Isolad'oro! Fior di LevanteV' 
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THE CITY I\ THE SEA 

Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 

In a strange city lying alone 

Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and 

the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
There shrines and palace? and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothintr that is ours. 
Around, hy lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
L'p domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 
Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 
Up many and many a mar\'ellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 
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While from a proud tower in the towo 

Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 

Yawn level with the luminous waves; 

But not the riches there that lie 

In each idol's diamond eye — 

Xot the gayly-jeweled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 

For no ripples curl, alas'. 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may lie 

.Upon some far-off hapnier sea — 

Xo heavings hint that winds have been 

On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave — there is a movement there! 
As if the towers had thrust aside. 
In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 
As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 
The waves have now a redder glow — 
The hours are breathing faint and low — 
And when, amid no' earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 
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TO O:^ IN PARADISE 

Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, lo\*e, 
A fountain and a shrine. 

All wreathed with fain- fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, slarp.- Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 
"On! on:'' — but o'er the Past 

(Dim gulfl) my spirit hovering lies 
ilute, motionless, aghast: 

For, alas! alas! with me 

. The light of Life is o'erl 
No more — no more — no more — 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 

To the sands upon the shore) 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 

And all my days are trances. 

And all my nightly dreams ' 
Are where thy grey eye glances. 

And where thy footstep gleams — 
In what ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams. 
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EULALIE-A SOXG 

I DWELT alone 
In a n-orid of moan. 
And my soul was a stagnant tide, 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie become my blushing 

bride — 
Tiil the yellow-haired young Eulalie became niy smiling 
bride. 

Ah, less — less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl! 
And never a flake 
That the vap>or can make 
With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 
Can \'ie with the modest Eulalie's most unregarded 

curl — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie's most hum- 
ble and careless curl. 

Now Doubt — now Pain 
Come never again. 
For her soul gives me sigh for agh, 
And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astart^ within the sky, 
WTiile ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her matroneye — 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye 
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Thou wouldst be loved? — then let thy heart 

From its present pathway part not! 
Being e^■e^^'tlli^g which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not. 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 
Shail be an cndie55 theme of praise. 

And love — a sin-.ple duty. 
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Belovxd! amid the earnest woes 
That crowd around my earthly path — 

(Drear path, alas! where grows 

Xot even one lonely rose) 

^ly soul at least a solace hath 

In dreams of thee, and therein knows 

An Eden of bland repose. 

And thus thy memory is to me 
Like some enchanted far-oS isie 

In some tumultuous sea — 

Some ocean throbbing far and free 
With storms — but where meanwhile 

Serenest skies continually 
Just o'er that one bright island smile. 
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SONNET — SILENCE 

There are some qualities — some incorporate things. 
That have a double life, which thus is made 

A type of that twin entity which springs 
From matter and light, e\inced in solid and shade. 

There is a two-fold Silence — sea and shore — 
Body and soul. One dwells in lonely places, 
Newly with grass o'crgroivn; some solemn graces. 

Some human memories and tearful lore. 

Render him terrorless: his name's "No More." 

He is the corporate Silence: dread him not! 
No power hath he of evil in himself; 

But should some urgent fate (untimely lot!) 
Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf, 

That haunteth the lone regions where hath trod 

No foot of man,) commend thyself to God: 
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THE CONQUEROR WORM 

Lol 'tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 
An angel throng, ben-inged, bedight 

In veils, and drowned in tears, 
Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears. 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres. 

Slimes, in the fonn of God on high, 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 

That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 

Invisible wo! 

That motle>' drama — oh, be sure 

It shall not be forgot! 
With its phantom chased for evermore. 

By a crowd that seize it not, 
Through a circle that ever retumelh in 

To the self-same spot, 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 

And Horror the soul of the plot. 

But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 
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THE COXQUEROR WORM 

A blood-ted thing that writhes from out 

The scenic solitude! 
It writhes! — it writhes! — with mortal pangs 

The mimes become its food, 
And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 

In human gore imbued. 

Out — out are the lights — out all! 

And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 
While the anqels, all pallid and wan. 

Uprising, unveiiin,!:, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, '■ Man," 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 
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THE HAUNTED PALACE 

In the greenest of our vaUeys 

By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought's dominion — 

It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 

Over fabric half so fair! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 
(This — all this — was in the olden 

Time long ago,) 
And ever>' gentle air that daUied, 

In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley. 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 

To a lute's weU-tunSd law. 
Round about a throne where, sitting, 

Porphyrogene, 
In state his glory well befittii^, 

The ruler of the reahn was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door. 
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Through n-hich came floning, flowing, flowing 

And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 

Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But e\-il things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn! — for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him, dcfolatc!) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed nnd blonnicd 
Is but a dim-remembered storj' 

Of the old-time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the encrimson'd windows see 
Vast forms that mo\-e fantastically 

To a discordant melody, 
\Mii!e, like a ghastly rapid river. 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 

And laugh — but smile no more. 
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AN U>>PCBUSHF.D DRAUA 



RoaE. — A Hall in a Palace. Aleasandra and Cajtiglbne. 

AUssanira. Thou art sad, Castiglione. 

Castlgjioiie. Sad I — not I. 
Oh, I 'm the happiest, happiest man in Rome! 
A few da}-s more, thou knowest, my Alessandra, 
Will make thee mine. Oh, I am ver^- happy! 

Aless. Xlethinks thou hast a singular way of shoiv- 
ing 
Thy happiness I — what ails thee, cousin of mine? 
Why didst thou sigh so deeply? 

Cas. Did I sigh? 
I was not conscious of it. It is a fashion, 
A silly — a most silly fashion I have 
When I am very happy. Did I sigh? {sighing.) 

Aless. Thou didst. Thou art not well. Thou hast 
indulged 
Too much of late, and I am vexed to see it. 
Late hours and wine, Castiglione, — these 
Will ruin thee! thou art already altered — 
Thy looks are haggard — nothing so wears away 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 

Cas. {musing.) Nothing, fait cousin, nothing — not 
e\-en deep sorrow — 
Wears it away like evil hours and wine. 
I will amend. 
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Aless. Do it! I would have thee drop 
Thy riotous company, too — fellows low bom — 
HI suit the like with old Di Broglio's heir 
And Alessandra's husband. 

Cas. I will drop them. 

Aless. Thou wilt — thou must. Attend thou also 

To thy dress and equipage — they are over plain 
For thy lofty rank and fashion — much depends 
Upon appearances. 

Cds. I '11 see to it. 

Aless. Then see to it! — pay more attention, sir, 
To a becoming carriage — much thou waniest 
In dignity. 

C'ls. Much. much, oh much I want 
In proper dignity. 

Aless. (haughtily.) Thou mockest me, sir! 

Cas. (abslracledly.) Sweet, gentle Lalage! 

Aless. Heard I aright? 
I speak to him — he speaks of Lalage! 
■ Sir Countl {places her hand on his shoulder) what art 
thou dreaming? he 's not well! 
WTiat ails thee, sir? 

Cas. (starling.) Cousin ! fair cousin ! — madam! 
I crave thy pardon — indeed I am not well — 
Your hand from oS my shoulder, if you please. 
This air is most oppressive! — Madam— the Duke! 

Enter Di Broglio. 

Di Broglio. My son, I 've news for theel — hey? — 
what '3 the matter? (observing Alessandra.) 
V the pouts? Kiss her, Castiglione! kiss her, 
You dog! and make it up, I say, this minute! 
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I 've news for you both. Politian is expected 
Hourly in Rome — Politian. Earl of Leicester! 
We 'L have him at the wedding. 'T is his first visit 
To the imperial city. 

AUss. What: Politian 
Of Britain, Eari of Leicester? 

Di Brog. The same, my love. 
We 'II have him at the wedding. A man quite young 
In years, but grey in fame. I have not seen him, 
But Rumour speaks of him as of a prodigy 
Pre-eminent in arts and arms, and wealth, 
And high descent. We '11 have him at the wedding. 

Aless. I ha\-e heard much of this Politian. 
Gay, volatile and giddy — is he not? 
And little given to thinking. 

Di Brog. Far from it, love. 
No branch, they say, of all philosophy 
So deep abstruse he has not mastered it. 
Learned as few are learned. 

Aless. 'T is very strange! 
I have known men have seen Politian 
And sought his company. They speak of him 
As of one who entered madly into life. 
Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs. 

Cas. Ridiculous! Now J have seen Politian 
And know him well — nor learned nor mirthful he. 
He is a dreamer and a man shut out 
From common passions, 

Di Brog. Children, we disagree. 
Let us go forth and taste the fragrant air 
Of the garden. Did I dream, or did I hear 
Politian was a melancholy man? (exeunt.) 
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U 

A Lady's apartment, with a niadoir open and lookbg into a 
garden. Lalage, in deep mourning, reading at a table on which 
lie some books and a hand mirror. la the back ground Jacinta 
(a servant maid] leans carelessly upon a chair. 

Lalage. Jacinta! is it thou? 
Jacinla. {pertly) Yes, Ma'am, I 'm here. 
Lai. I did not know, Jacinta, j-ou were in waiting. 
Sit down I — let not my presence trouble you — 
Sit down! — for I am humble, most humble, 
Jac. {aside.) 'T is time. 

{Jacinta seals herself in a side-Ion:; manner upon 
the cliair, resting her elbon-s upon the back, and 
regarding her mistress XL'ilh u contemptuous look. 
Lalage continues to read.) 
Ltd. "It in another climate, so he said, 
"Bore a bright golden flower, but not i' this soil!" 
{pauses — turns over some leaies, and resumes.) 
" No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor shower — 
"But Ocean e\-er to refresh mankind 
"Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind." 
Oh, beautiful! — most beautiful! — how like 
To what my fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ! 
happy land! {pauses.) She died! — the maiden died! 
still more happy maiden who couldst die! 
Jacinta! 

(Jacinta returns no answer, and Lalage presently re- 
sumes.) 
Again ! — a similar tale 
Told of a beauteous dame beyond the sea! 
Thusspeaketh oneFerdinand in the words of the play— 
"She died full young" — one Bossola answers him — 
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"I think not so — her infelicity 

" Seemed to have years too many" — Ah luckless lady! 

Jacinta! {still no anrwer.) 

Here 's a far sterner story 
But like — oh, very like in its despair — 
Of that Egj-ptian queen, winning so easily 
A thousand hearts — losing at length her own. 
She died. Thus endeth the history — and her maids 
Lean over her and weep — two gentle maids 
With gentle names — Eiros and Charmion! 
Rainbow and Dove I Jacinta ! 

Jac. (pcllisMy.) Madam, what is it? 

Lai. Wilt thou, my good Jacinta, be so kind 
As go down in the library and bring me 
The Holy Evangelists. 

Jac. Pihaw! (exit.) 

Lai. If there be balm 
For the wounded spirit in Gilead it is there! 
Dew in the night time of my bitter trouble 
Will there be found — "dew sweeter far than that 
Which hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon Hill." 

{re-enter Jacinta, and tlirtnLS a volume on the table.) 
There, ma'am, 's the book. Indeed she is very trouble- 
some, (aside.) 

Lai. {astonished.) What didst thou say, Jacinta? 
Have I done aught 
To grieve thee or to vex thee? — I am sorry. 
For thou hast served me long and ever been 
Trust-worthy and respectful, {resumes ker reading.) 

Jac. I can't believe 
She has any more jewels — no — no — she gave me 
all. {aside.) 

Lai. Uliat didst thou say, Jacinta? Now I bethink me 
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Thou hast not spoken lately of thy wedding. 
How fares good Ugo? — and when is it to be? 
Can I do aught? — is there no farther aid 
Thou needest, Jadnta? 

Jac. Is there no farther aid! 
That 's meant for me. {aside) I'm sure, Madam, you 

need not 
Be alwaj-s throwing those jewels in my teeth. 

Lai. Jewels! Jacinta, — now indeed, Jacinta, 
I thought not of the jewels. 

Jac. Oh! perhaps not! 
But then I might have sworn it. After all, 
There 's I'go says the ring is only paste, 
For he "s sure the Count Castiglione never 
Would have given a real diamond to such as you; 
And at the best I 'm certain. Madam, you cannot 
Have use for jewels runa. But I might have sworn it. 
(exit.) 
(Lalase bursts into tears and leans her head upon 
the table — after a short pause raises it.) 

Lai. Poor Lalage! — and is it come to this? 
Thy servant maid ! — but courage I — 't is but a viper 
Whom thou hast cherished to sting thee to the soul! 

(taking up the mirror. 
Ha! here at least 's a friend — too much a friend - 
In earlier days — a friend will not deceive thee. 
Fair mirror and true! now tell me (for thou canst) 
A tale — a pretty tale — and heed thou not 
Though it be rife with woe. It answers me. 
It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted cheeks. 
And Beauty long deceased — remembers me 
Of Joy departed — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 
Inumed and entombed! — now, in a tone 
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Low, sad, and solemn, but most audible. 

Whispers of early grave untimely yawning 

For mined maid. Fair mirror and true! — thouliestnot! 

Tltott hast no end to gain — no heart to break — 

Castiglione lied who said he loved 

Thou true — he false! — false! — false! 

(-^hiU she speaks, a monk enlers her apartment, 
and approaches unobserved.) 

Monk. Refuge thou hast. 
Sweet daughter! in Heaven, Think of eternal things! 
Give up thy soul to penitence, and pray! 

Lai. {arising hurriedly.) I cannot prayl — Sly soul 
is at war with God! 
The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses — go! I cannot pray — 
The sweet airs from the garden worrj- me! 
Thy presence grieves me — go! — thy priestly raiment 
Fills me with dread — thy ebony crucifis 
With horror and awe! 

Monk. Think of thy precious soul! 

Lai. Think of my early days! — think of my father 
And mother in Heaven! think of our quiet home, 
And the ri\-ulet that ran before the door! 
Think of my little sisters! — think of them! 
And think of mel — think of my trusting love 
And confidence — his vows — my ruin — think — 
think 

Of ray unspeakable misery! begone! 

Yet stay! yet stay! — what was it thou saidst of prayer 
And penitence? Didst thou not speak of faith 
And vows before the throne? 

Monk. I did. 

Lai. 'T is well. 
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There is a vow were fitting should be made — 
A sacred vow, imperative, and urgent, 

A solemn vow! 

Monk. Daughter, this zeal is well! 

Lai. Father, this zeal is anything but well! 
Hast thou a crucifix fit for this thing? 
A crucifix whereon to register 
This sacred vow? (lie hands her his r^m.) 
Not that — Oh! no! — no! — no! (shuddering.) 
Not that! Not that! — I tell thee, holy man. 
Thy raiments and thy ebony cross aSright me! 
Stand back! I have a crucilis myself, — 
I have a cruciax! Mcthinks 't were fitting 
The deed — the vow — the symbol of the deed — 
And the deed's register should tally, father! 

(dra-u-'s a cross-handled dagger and raises it on high.) 
Behold the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is written in Heaven! 

Monk. Thy words are madness, daughter, 
And speak a purpose unholy — thy lips are livid — 
Thine eyes are wild — tempt not the wrath divine! 
Pause ere too late ! — oh be not — be not rash! 
Swear not the oath — oh swear it not! 

Lai. 'T is sworn 1 

m 

Ad apartmeot in a palace. Politiau and Baldazzar. 

Baldaszar. Arouse thee now, Politian! 

Thou must not — nay indeed, indeed, thou shalt not 
Give way unto these humours. Be thyself! 
Shake off the idle fancies that beset thee, 
And live, for now thou diest! 
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Polilian. Not so, Baldazzar! 
Surely I live. 

Bal. Politian, it doth grieve me 
To see thee thus. 

Pol. Baldazzar, it doth grieve me 
To give thee cause for grief, my hoDOured friend. 
Command me, sir! what ^rouldst thou have me do? 
.\t thy behest I will shake off that nature 
Which from my forefathers I did inherit, 
ftliich with my mother's milk I did imbibe. 
And be no more Politian, but some other. 
Command me. sir! 

Bd. To the field then — to the field — 
To the senate or the field. 

Pol. .\las; alas! 
There is an imp would follow me even there! 
There is an imp lialli followed me even therel 
There is what voice was that? 

Bal. I heard it not. 
I heard not any voice except thine own, 
And the echo of thine own. 

Pol. Then I but dreamed. 

Bal. Give not thy soul to dreams : the camp — the court 
Befit thee — Fame awaits thee — Glory calls — 
And her the tnunpet-tongued thou wilt not hear 
Id hearkening to imaginary sounds 
And phantom voices. 

Pol. It is a phantom voice! 
Didst thou not hear it then? 

Bal. I heard it not. 

Pol. Thou heardst it not! Baldaz2ar, speak no 

more 
To me, Politian, of thy camps and courts. 
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Oh! I am sick, sick, sick, even unto death, 

Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 

Of the populous Earth! Bear with me yet awhile! 

We have been boys together — school-fellows — 

And now are friends — yet shall not be so long — 

For in the eternal city thou shalt do me 

A kind and gentle office, and a Power — 

A Power august, benignant and supreme — 

Shall then absolve thee of all farther duties 

Unto thy friend. 

Bal. Thou speakcst a fearful riddle 
I u-'ill not understand. 

Pol. Yet now as Fate 
Approaches, and the Hours are breathing low. 
The sands of Time are changed to golden grains. 
And dazzle me, Baldazzar. .-Vlaslalas! 
I cannot die, ha\Tng within my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindled nithin it. Metbinks the air 
Is balmier now than it was wont to be — 
Rich melodies are floating in the winds — 
A rarer loveliness bedecks the earth — 
And with a holier lustre the quiet moon 
Sitteth in Heaven. — Hist! hist! thou canst not say 
Thou hearest not now, Baldazzar? 

Bat. Indeed I hear not. 

Pol. Not hear it! — listen now — listen! — the faint- 
est sound 
And yet the sweetest that ear ever heard! 
A lady's voice! — and sorrow in the tone! 
Baldazzar, it oppresses me like a spell ! 
Again! — again! — how solemnly it falls 
Into my heart of hearts! that eloquent voice 
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Surely I never beard — yet it were well 
Had I but heard it with its thiilliog tones 

In earlier days! 

Bal. I mj-self hear it now. 
Be still 1 — the voice, if I mistake not greatly, 
Proceeds from yonder lattice — which you may see 
Very plainly through the window — it belongs, 
Does it not? unto this palace of the Duke. 
The singer is undoubtedly beneath 
The roof of his E.xcellency — and perhaps 
Is even that .yessandra of whom he spoke 
As the betrothed of Castiglione, 
His son and heir. 
Pol. Be still: — it comes again! 

Voice "And is thy heart so strong 
{very faintly,) As for to leave me thus 

Who hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and wo among? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say nay — say nayl" 
Bal. The song is English, and I oft have heard It 
In merry England — never so plaintively — 
Hist! hist! it comes again! 

Voice "Is it so strong 

(more loudly.) As for to leave me thus 

Who hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and wo among? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 

Say nay — say nayl" 
Bal. T is hushed and all is still! 
Pol. All is not still. 
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Bai. Let us go down. 

Pol. Go down, Baldazzar, go! 

Bal. Thehouris growing late — the Duke awaits us, — 
Thy presence is expected in the hall 
Below. \Vhat ails thee, Earl Politian? 

Voice "Who hath loved thee so long, 
(distinctly.) In wealth and wo among, 
And is thy heart so strong? 
Say nay — say nay!" 

Bal. Let us descend! — 't is time, Poiitian. give 
These fancies to the wind. Remember, pray, 
Your bearing lately sa\-oured much of rudeness 
L'nto the Duke. Arouse theel and remember! 

Pol. Remember? I do. Lead on! I tfo remember. 
(goii'S-) 
Let us descend. Believe me I would give, 
Freely would give the broad lands of my earldom 
To look upon the face hidden by yon lattice — 
"To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once more that silent tongue." 

Bal. Let me beg you, sir. 
Descend with me — the Duke may be offended. 
Let us go down, I pray you. 

{Voice loudly.) Say nay! — say nay! 

Pol. (aside.) 'Tis strange! — 't is very strange — 
methought the voice 
Chimed in with my desires and bade me stay! 

(approaching the window.) 
Sweet voice! I heed thee, and will surely stay. 
Now be this Fancy, by Heaven, or be it Fate, 
Still will I not descend. Baldazzar, make 
Apology unto the Duke for me; 
I go not down to-night. 
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Bal. Your lordship's pleasure 
Shall be attended to. Good night, PoUtian. 
Pol. Good night, my friend, good night. 



The gardens of a palace — Mooob'gbt. Lalage and Politian. 

Lalage. And dost thou speak of love 
To me, Politian? — dost thou speak of love 
To Lalage? — ah wo — ah wo is me! 
This mockerj" is most cruel — most cruel indeed! 

Polilian. Weep not! oh, sob not thus! — thy bitter 
tears 
Will madden me. Oh mourn not, Lalage — 
Be comforted: I know — I know it all, 
And still I speak of love. Look at me, brightest, 
And beautiful Lalage! — turn here thine ej'es! 
Thou askest me if I could speak of love. 
Knowing what I know, and seeing what I have seen. 
Thou askest me that — and thus I answer thee — 
Thus on my bended knee I answer thee, {kneding.) 
Sweet Lalage, / lime ihee — love thee — love thee ; 
Thro' good and ill — thro' weal and wo I lave tkee. 
Not mother, with her first bom on her knee, 
Thrills with intenser love than I for thee. 
Not on God's altar, in any time or clime, 
Burned there a holier fire than bumeth now 
Within my spirit for tliee. And do I love ? (.arising.) 
Even for thy woes I love thee — even for thy woes — 
Thy beauty and thy woes. 

Lai. Alas, proud Earl, 
Thou dost forget thyself, remembering me! 
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HoT7, m thy father's halls, among the maidens 

Pure aDd reproachless of thy princely line, 

Could the dishonoured Lalage abide? 

Thy wife, and with a tainted memory — 

My seared and blighted name, how would it tolly 

With the ancestral boaours of thy bouse, 

And vdib thy glorj-? 

Pol. Speak not to me of glory! 
I hate — I loathe the name; I do abbor 
The unsatisf actor}' and ideal thing. 
Art thou not Lalage and I PolitianP 
Do I not love — art thou not beautiful — 
What need we more? Ha : gloc^- '. — now speak not of it ! 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn — 
By all my wishes now — my fears hereafter — 
By ail I scorn on earth and hope in heaven — 
There is no deed I would more glory in, 
Than in thy cause to scoS at this same glory 
And trample it under foot. What matters it — 
What matters it, my fairest, and my best, 
That we go down unhonoured and forgotten 
Into the dust — so we descend together. 
Descend together — and then — and then perchance — 

Ld. Why dost thou pause, Politian? 

Pol. And then perchance 
Arise together, Lalage, and roam 
The starry and quiet dwellings o£ the blest, 
And still 

Lai. Why dost thou pause, Politian? 

Pol. And still together — together. 

Lai. Now Earl of Leicester! 
Thou lovest me, and in my heart of hearts 
I feel thou lovest me truly. 
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Pol. Oh, Lalage! {.throwing himself upon kts knu.) 
And lovest thou me? 

Lai. Hist! hush! within the gloom 
Of yonder trees methought a figure past — 
A spectral Sgure, solemn, and slow, and noiseless — 
Like the grim shadow Conscience, solemn and noiseless. 

{walks across and returns.) 
I was mistaken — 't was but a giant bough 
Stirred by the autumn Ti-ind. PoUtian! 

Pol. My Lalage — my love! why art thou moved? 
Why dost thou turn so pale? Not Conscience' self, 
Far less a shadow which thou likenest to it, 
Should shake the firm spirit thus. But the night wind 
Is chilly — and these melancholy boughs 
Throw over all things a gloom. 

Lai. Folitian! 
Thou speakest to me of love. Ejiowest thou the land 
With which all tongues are busy — a land new found — 
Miraculously found by one of Genoa — 
A thousand leagues within the golden west? 
A fal^^' land of flowers, and fruit, and sunshine. 
And crj-stal lakes, and over-arching forests. 
And mountains, around whose towering summits the 

winds 
Of Heaven untrammelled flow — which air to breathe 
Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom hereafter 
In days that are to come? 

Pol. 0, wUt thou — wilt thou 
Fly to that Paradise — my Lalage, wilt thou 
Fly thither with me? There Care shall be forgottm. 
And Sorrow shall be no more, and Eros be all. 
And life shall then be mine, for I will live 
For thee, and in thine eyes — and thou shalt be 
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No more a mourner — but the radiant Joys 
Shall wait upon thee, and the angd Hope 
Attend thee ever ; and I will kneel to thee 
And worship thee, and call thee my beloved, 
My own, my beautiful, my iove, my wife. 
My ail; — oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Lalage, 
Fly thither with me? 

Lai. A deed is to be done — 
Castigiione lives I 

Pol. And he shall die! (cxil.) 

Lai. (after a pause.) And — he — shall — die I 

alas: 

Castigiione die? Who ?poke the word?? 

Where am I? — what was it he said? — Politian! 

Thou iir! not gone — thou art not ^enf. PoHtianl 

I feel thou art not gone — yet dare not look, 

Lest I behold thee not; thou couldst not go 

With those words upon thy iips — 0, speak to me! 

And let me hear thy voice — one word — one word, 

To say thou art not gone, — one little sentence. 

To say how thou dost scorn — how thou dost hate 

My womanly weakness. Ha! hal thou arl not gone — 

speak to me! I knev,' thou wouldst not go! 

1 knew thou wouldst not, couldst not, dtirst not go. 
Villain, thou art not gone — thou mockest me! 

And thus I clutch thee — thus! He is gone, he is 

gone — 
Gone — gone. Where am I ? 't is well — 't is very 

weU! 
So that the blade be keen — the blow be sure, 
'T is well, 't is very well — aiasl alas! (exit.) 
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The suburbs. Politian alooe. 
PoUtian. This weakness grows upon me. I am faint, 
And much I fear me ill — it will not do 
To die ere I have lived! Stay — stay thy hand, 
O Azraei, yet awhile! — Prince of the Powers 
Of Darkness and the Tomb, pity me! 
O pity me! let me not perish now, 
In the budding of my Paradisai Hope! 
Give me to live yet — yet a little while: 
'T is I who praj- for life — I who so late 
Demanded but to die! — what sayeth the Count? 

Enter Bddazzar. 

Baldnzzar. That knowing no cause of quarrel or of 
feud 
Between the Earl Politian and himself, 
He doth decline your cartel. 

Pol. What didst thou say? 
WTiat answer was it you brought me, good Baldazzar? 
With what excessive fragrance the zephyr comes 
Laden from yonder bowers! — a fairer day, 
Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
No mortal eyes have seen ! — ■what said the Count? 

Bal. That he, Castiglione, not being aware 
Of any feud existing, or any cause 
Of quarrel between your lordship and himself 
Cannot accept the challenge. 

Pol. It is most true — 
All this is very true. When saw you, sir, 
When saw you now, Baldazzar, in the frigid 
Ungenial Britain which we left so lately. 
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A heaven so calm as this — so utterly free 
From the evil taint of clouds? — and he did say ^ 

Bal. No more, my lord, than I have told you, sir: 
The Count Castiglione v,-ill not fight, 
H3\ing no cause for quarrel. 

Pol. Now this is true — 
All ver>- true. Thou art my friend, Baldazzar, 
And I have not forgotten it — thou 'It do me 
A piece of ser\-ice; wilt thou go back and say 
Unto this man, that I, the Earl of Leicester, 
Hold him a villain ? — thus much, I prj-thce, say 
Unto the Count — it is exceeding just 
He ihouid have cause for quarrel. 

Bill, ily lord: — my friend! 

Pol. {iisidc.) 'T is he — he comes himself! (aloud.) 
thou reasonest well. 
I know what thou wouldst say — not send the mes- 
sage — 
Well : — I will think of it — I will not send it. 
Now prythee, leave me — hither doth come a person 
With whom affairs of a most private nature 
I would adjust. 

Bd. I go — to-morrow we meet, 
Do we not? — at the Vatican. 

Pol. At the Vatican. {exit Bal.) 

Enter Castiglione. 

Cas. The Earl of Leicester here! 

Pol. I am the Earl of Leicester, and thou seest, 
Dost thou not? that I am here. 

Cas. My lord, some strange. 
Some singular mistake — misunderstanding — 
Hath without doubt arisen: thou bast been urged 
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Thereby, in heat of anger, to address 
Some words most unaccountable, in writing, 
To me, Castiglione; the bearer being 
Baldazzar, Duke of Surrey. I am aware 
Of nothing which might warrant thee in this thing, 
Hax-ing given thee no offence. Ha! — am I right? 
'T was a mistake ? — undoubtedly — we all 
Do err at times. 

Pol. Draw, villain, and prate no more! 

Cas. Ha 1 — draw? — and villain? have at thee then 
at once, 
Proud Eari! (draws.) 

Pol. (dra-i^ing.) Thus to the expiatory tomb. 
Untimely sepulchre, I do devote thee 
In the name of Lalage! 

Cas. {letting jail his snord and recoiling to the extremity 
of the stage.) 
Of Lalage! 

Hold off — thy sacred hand! — avaunt I say! 
Avaunt — I will not fight thee — indeed I dare not. 

Pol. Thouivilt not fight with me didst say, Sir Count? 
Shall I be baflSed thus ? — now this is well; 
Didst say thou daresl not? Ha! 

Cas. 1 dare not — dare not — 
Hold off thy hand — with that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy lips I will not fight thee — 
I cannot — dare not. 

Pol. Now by my halidom 
I do believe thee! — coward, I do believe theel 

Cas. Hal — coward! — this may not be! 

{clutches his sword and staggers towards Politian, 
but his purpose is changed before reaching him, 
and he falls upon his knee at the feet of the Earl.) 
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Alas! my lord, 
It is — it is — most true. In such a cause 
I am the veriest coward, pity me! 
Pol. {greatly softened.) Alasl — I do — indeed I pity 

thee. 

'Cos. And Lalage 

Pol. Scoundrel! — arise and die! 

Cds. It needeth not be — thus — thus — let me 
die 
Thus on my bended knee. It were most fitting 
That in this deep humiliation I perish. 
For in the fight I will not raise a hand 
Against thee, Eari of Leicester. Strike thou home — 

(baring liis bosom.) 
Here is no let or hindrance to thy weapon — 
Strike home. I '^ill not fight thee. 

Pol. Now 's Death and Heli! 
Am I not — am I not sorely — grievously tempted 
To take thee at thy word ? But mark me, sir! 
Think not to fly me thus. Do thou prepare 
For public insult in the streets — before 
The eyes of the citizens. I 'II follow thee — 
Like an avenging spirit 1 11 follow thee 
Even unto death. Before those whom thou lovest — 
Before all Rome I 'U taunt thee, villain, — I '11 taunt 

thee. 
Dost hear ? with c(rj;ardice — thou n-ilt not fight me ? 
Thou liest! thou shdt! (.exit.) 

Cas. Now this indeed is just! 
Most righteous, and most just, avenging Heaven ! 
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HzAfi the sledges vdth. the bells — 
Silver bellsl 
What a world of merriment their melody foretelb! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the Heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crj'stalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the beUs, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 



Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! — 
From the molten-golden notes, 

And all in time. 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that hstens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
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Oh, froJi out the sousding cells, 

What a gush of euphony voluminously wells! 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 

On the future 1 — how it tells 

Of the rapture that impels 

To the swinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, belis — 
Of the beUs, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhjining and the chiming of the bells! 

m 

Hear the loud alarum bells — 
Brazen bells ! 
Wluit a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tellsl 
In the startled ear of Xight 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic 
fire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now — now to sit, or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the beUs, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair! 
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How they dang, aod clash, acd roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows. 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging. 
How the danger ebbs and flows; 
Yes, the ear distinctly tells. 
In the jangling. 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells. 
By the sinking or the swelling tn the anger of the 
bells — 

Of the bells — 
Of the belli, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells' 



Hear the tolling of the bells — 
Iron bells! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels! 
In the sUence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
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And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman — 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They are Ghouls: — 
And their king it is who tolls: — 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 
Rolls 
A Psan from the bells! 
And his meny bosom swells 
With the Ptean of the bells! 
And he dances and he yells; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhj-me, 
To the Psean of the bells — 

Of the bells: — 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhjTne, 

To the throbbing of the bells — ' 
Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbing of the bells: — 
Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme. 
To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bells, bells, bells: — 
To the toiling of the bells — 
Of the beUs, bells, bells, beUs, 
Bells, beUs, bells — 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
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Of all who hail thy presence as the morning — 

Of all to whom thine absence is the night — 

The blotting utterly from out high heaven 

The sacred sun — of all who, weeping, bless thee 

Hourly for hope — for life — ah, above ail. 

For the resurrection of deep-buried laith 

In truth, in \'irtue, in humanity — 

Of ail who, on despair's unhallowed bed 

Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 

At thy soit-murniured words. '"Let there be light!" 

At tht solt-murmured words that were lulliiled 

In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes — 

Of all who owe thee most, whose gratitude 

Nearest resembles worship, — oh. remember 

The truest, the most fer\'ently devoted, 

And tlunk that these weak lines are written by him- 

By him, who, as he pens them, thrills to think 

His spirit is communing with an angel's. 
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Not long ago, the writer of these Unes, 

In the mad pride of intellectuality. 

Maintained "the power of words" — denied that ever 

A thought arose n-ithin the human brain 

Beyond the utterance of the human tongue; 

And now, as if in mockery of that boast, 

Two words — two foreign soft dissyllables — 

Italian tones made only to be munnured 

By angels dreaming in the moonlit "dew 

That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon hili " — 

Ha\-e stirred from out the abysses of his heart, 

Un thought-like thoughts that are the souls of thought, 

Richer, far wilder, far di\Tner visions 

Than even the seraph harper, Israfei, 

V\'ho has '■ the sweetest voice of all God's aeatures," 

Could hope to utter. And I! ray spells are broken. 

The pen falls powerless from my shivering hand. 

With thy dear name as text, though bidden by thee, 

I cannot write — I cannot speak or think, 

Alas, I cannot feel ; for 't is not feeling. 

This standing motionless upon the golden 

Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams, 

Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, 

And thrilling as I see upon the right, 

Upon the left, and all the way along 

Amid empurpled vapors, far away 

To where the prospect terminates — thee only. 
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"Seldom we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 
"Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet. 
Through al! the flimsy things we see at once 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 
Trash o£ all trash! — how can a lady don it? 
Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff — 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 

Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con it." 
And, veritably, So! is right enough. 
The general Petrarchanities are arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral and so transparent — 

But this is, now, — you may depend upon it — 
Stable, opaque, immortal — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed Trithin 't. 

1 The title in all other editions of Poe's poems is, "An 
Enigma." 
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I SAW thee once — once only — years ago: 
I must not say how many — but not many. 
It was a July midnight; and from out 
A full-orbed moon, that, lite thine on-n soul, soaring, 
Sought a precipitant pathway up through heaven, 
There fell a siiver>'-silken veil of light. 
With quietude, and sultriness, and slumber. 
Upon the upturn "d faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden. 
Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tip-toe — 
Fell on the upturn'd faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the love-light. 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death — 
Fell on the upturn'd faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, enchanted 
By thee and by the poetry of thy presence- 
Clad all in white, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclining ; while the moon 
Fell on the upturn'd faces of the roses, 
And on thine own, upturn'd — alas! in sorrow! 

Was it not Fate that, on this July midni^t — 
Was it not Fate (whose name is also Sorrow) 
That bade me pause before that garden-gate 
To breathe the incense of those slumbering roses? 
No footstep stirred: the hated world all slept, 
* The title in all other editions of Poe's poems is, "To 
Helen." 
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Save only thee and me, I paused — I looked — 

And in an instant all things disappeared. 

(Ah, bear in mind this garden was enchanted!) 

The pearly lustre of the moon went out: 

The mossy banks and the meandering paths, 

The happy flowers and the repining trees. 

Were seen no more: the very roses' odors 

Died in the anns of the adoring airs. 

All — all expired sa\e thee — save less than thou: 

Save only the di\ine light in thine eyes — 

Sa\'e but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 

I saw but them — they were the world to me. 

I saw but them — saw only them for hours — 

Saw only them until the moon went down. 

What wild heart-histories seemed to lie enwritten 

Upon those crjstalHne, celestial spheres: 

How dark a wo! yet how sublime a hope! 

How silently serene a sea of pride! 

How daring an ambition! yet how deep — 

How fathomless a capacity for love! 

But now, at length, dear Dian sank from sight, 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud, 
And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thine eyes remained. 
They would not go — they never yet have gone. 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that night, 
Tkey have not left me (as my hopes have) since. 
They follow me — they lead me through the years. 
They ate my ministers — yet I their slave. 
Their office is to illumine and enkindle — 
My duty to be saved by their bright light 
And purified in their electric fire — 
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And sanctified in their elysian fire. 

They fill my soul with Beauty (which is Hope) 

And are far up in Heaven, the stars I kneel to 

In the sad, sUent watches ot my night; 

While even in the meridian glare of day 

I see them still — two sweetly scintillant 

Venuses, unextinguished by the sun! 
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For her these lines are peoned. whose luminous eyes, 

Brightly expressive as the twins of Loeda, 
Shall find her own sweet name that, nestling, lies 

Upon this page, enwrapped from everj- reader. 
Search narrowly this rhyme, which holds a treasure 

Divine — a taJiiman — an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the mca=ure; 

The words — the letters themselves. Do nut forget 
The triviaiest point, or you may lose your labor. 

And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre, 

If one could merely understand the plot, 
Enwritten upon this page whereon are peering 

Such eager eyes, there lies, I say, perdu, 
A well-known name, oft uttered in the hearing 

Of poets, by poets; as the name is a poet's, too. 
Its letters, although naturally lying — 

Like the knight Pinto (Mendez Ferdinando) — 
Still form a synonym fpr truth. Cease trjingl 

You will not read the riddle though you do the best 
you can do. 
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Thank Heaven! the crisis — 

The danger is past, 
And the lingering illness 

Is over at last — 
And the fever called "Living" 

Is conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know 

I am shorn of my strength, 
And no muscle I move 

As I lie at full length — 
But no matterl — I feel 

I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly 

Now, in my bed. 
That any beholder 

Might fancj- me dead — 
Might start at beholding me. 

Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning, 
The sigiiing and sobbing. 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 

At heart: — Ah that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing! 

The sickness — the nausea — 
The pitiless pain — 
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Have ceased with the fever 

, That maddened my brain — 
With the fever called "Living" 
That burned in my brain. 

And oh! of all tortures 

That torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 

Torture of thirst 
For the napthaline river 

Of Passion accurst: — 
I have drank of a water 

That quenches all thirst: — 

Of a water that Bows, 
With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground — 

From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 

But ah! let it never 

Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 

And narrow my bed; 
For man never slept 

In a different bed — 
And, to sleep, you must slumber 

In just such a bed. 

My tantalized spirit 

Here blandly reposes, 

Forgetting, or never 

Regretting, its roses — 
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Its old agitations 

Of myrtles and roses: 



For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 

About it, of pansies — 
A rosemary odor, 

Commingled vnib pansies — 
With rue and the beautiful 

Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie — 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me. 

She fondly caressed, 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast 

When the light was extinguished, 
She covered me wann. 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 
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And I lie so composedly, 

Xow, in my bed,' 
(Knoning her love) 

Thai you fancy me dead — 
And I rest so contentedly, 

Xow, in my bed, 
(With her love at my breast) 

That you fancj' me dead — 
That you shudder to look at me, 

Thinking me dead: — 

But my heart it is brighter 

Than all ot" the many 
Stars in the sky, 

For it sparkles with Annie — 
It glows with the light 

Of the love of my .\nnie — 
With the thought of the light 

Of the eyes of my Annie. 
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Because the angels in the Heavens above, 

Devoutly singing unto one another, 
Can find amid their burning terms of love, 

None so devotional as that of "Mother," 
Therefore by that sweet name I long have called you; 

You who are more than mother unto me. 
Filling my heart of hearts, where God installed you, 

In setting my \'irginia's spirit free. 
My mother — my own mother, who died early. 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 
Are mother to the dead I loved so dearly, 

Are thus more precious than the one I knew, 
By that infinity with which my wife 

Was dearer to my soul than its soul life. 
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Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long, 

Singing a song, 
In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew- old — 

This knight so bold — 
And o'er his heart a shadow 

Fell, as he found 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 
"Shadow," said he, 
" Where can U be — 

This land of Eldorado?" 

"Over the Mountains 

Of the iloon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow^ 

Ride, boldly ride," 

The shade replied, — 
"If you seek for Eldoradol" 
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It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea. 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 

By the name of .Annabel Lee; — 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

She was a child and / was a child, 

In this kingdom bj- the sea, 
But we lo\ed with a love that was more than love - 

I and my Annabel Lee — 
With a love that the winged seraphs of Heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, by night 

Chilling my Annabel Lee; 
So that her high-bom Idnsmen came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 

Went en\-ying her and me: — 
Yes I that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 

And killing my Annabel Lee. 
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But our love it was strongs by far than the love 

Of those who were older tian we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in Heaven above, 

Nor the demons doiv-n under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: — 

For the moon ne\'er beams without bringin;; me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Ai.n;Lbel Lee: 
And so, all the nisht-tidc, I lie down by the side 
Of my darlinz, my dariins. my Ujc and my bride 

In her sepulchre there by the =ea — 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere — 

The leaves they were withering and sere: 
It was night, in the lonesome October 

■ Of my most immemorial year: 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 

Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, mth Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanefc 
In the ultimate climes of the Pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the Boreal Pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 

But our thoughts they were palsied and sere - 
Our memories were treacherous and sere; 

For we knew not the month was October, 

And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber, 

(Though once we had journeyed down here) 
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We remembered oot the dank tain of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to mora — 
As the star-dials hinted of room — 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustie was bora. 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte's bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate hore. 

And I said — "She is wanner than Dian; 

She rolli through an ether ol sighs — 

She revels in a region of sighs — 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks, where the worm never dies. 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine mi us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes," 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — " Sadly this star I mistrust — , 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust — 

Ah, hasten! — Ah, let us not linger! 

Ah, fly 1 — let us fly ! — for we must." 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 

Wings till they trailed in the dust — 
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In agOBy sobbed; letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied — "This is nothing but dreaming: 

Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in this cr>-stalline light! 
Its Sybillic splendor is beaming 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night: — 

See: it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright — 
Wc surely may trust to a gleaming, 

That cannot but guide us aright, 

Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night." 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
.And conquered her scruples and gloom; 

And we passed to the end of a vista, 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said — " What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?" 
She replied — " Llalume — Ulalume ! — 
'T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume!" 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and sere; 
And I cried — " It was surely October 

On tins very night of last j-ear 

That I journeyed — I journeyed down here! — 
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That I brought a dread burden down here — 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah! what demon hath tempted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber — 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir."' 

Said 'ii:c, then — the two, then — "Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls — 
The pitiful, the Merciful ghouls — 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

From the secret that Hl'S in thcjc wold: — 
From the thing that lies hidden in thcic wolds — 

Ha\-e drawn up the spectre 01 a planet 
From the limbo of lunarj- souls, 

This sinfully scintiilant planet 

From the Hell of the planetary souls?" 
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Private reasons — some of which have reference to 

the sin of plagiarism, and others to the date of Tenny- 
son's first poems — have induced me, after some hesi- 
tation, to re-publish these, the crude compositions of 
my earliest boyhood. They are printed verbilim — with- 
out alteration from the original edition — the date of 
which is too remote to be judiciously acknowledged. 
E. A. P. 

Note by Poe, prefixed lo "Poems Wrillen in Youlh" in the 
Bdiiion oj 1843. 
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TAilERLAXE 

KniD solace in a dying hour! 

Such, father, is not (now) my theme — 
I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may siirive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath rcvfil'd in — 

I have no time to dote nr dre:im: 
You call it hope — that lire of lire! 
It is but agony of di-iire: 
If I can hope — Ch God ! I can — 

Its fount is holier — more di\-ine — 
I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But such is not a gift of thine. 

Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bow'd from its wild pride into shame. 

yearning heart: I did inherit 
Thy withering portion with the fame, 

The searing glory which hath shone 

Amid the Jewels of my throne. 

Halo of Hell : and with a pain 

Not hell shall make me fear again — 

craving heart, for the lost flowers 
And sunshine of my summer hours! 
The undying voice of that dead time. 
With its interminable chime. 
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Rings, in the spirit of a spell, 
Upon thy emptiness — a knell. 

I have not always been as now: 
The fever'd diadem on my brow 

I claim'd and won usurpingly 

Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 

Rome to the CiEsar — this to me? 

The heritage of a kingly mind, 

And a proud spirit which hath striven 

Triumphantly with human kind. 

On mountain soil I first drew life: 
The mists of the Tagiay have shed 
Nightly their dews upon my head. 

And, I believe, the winged strife 

And tumult of the headlong aii 

Have nestled in my very hair. 

So late from Heaven — that dew — it fell 

('Mid dreams of an unholy night) 
Upon me with the touch of Hell, 

While the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that hung, like banners, o'er, 

Appeared to my half-closing eye 

The pageantry of monarchy, 
And the deep trumpet-thunder's roar 

Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of human battle, where my voice. 

My own voice, silly child! — was swelling 
(0! how my spirit would rejoice, 
And leap within me at the cry) 
The battle-cry of Victory! 
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The rain came down upon my bead 
Unshelter'd — and the heavy wind 
Rendered me mad and deaf and blind. 

It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me: and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 

Gurgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — with the captive's prayer — 

The hum of suitors — and the tone 

Of flattery 'round a sovereign's throne. 

My passions, from that hapless hour, 

Usurp 'd a tyranny which men 
Have deem'd. since I ha\*e reach 'd to power. 
My innate nature — be it so: 

But, father, there iiv'd one who, then. 
Then — m my boyhood — when their fire 

Burn'd with a still intenser glow 
(For passion must, with youth, expire) 

E'en then who knew this iron heart 

In woman's weakness had a part. 

I have no words — alas I — to tell 
The loveliness of lo\ing welll 
Nor would I now attempt to trace 
The more than beauty of a face 
WTiose lineaments, upon my mind, 

Arc shadows on th' unstable wind: 

Thus I remember having dwelt 

Some page of early lore upon. 
With loitering eye, till I have felt 
The letters — with their meaning — melt 

To fantasies — with none. 
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0, she was worthy of all love! 

Love — as in infancy was mine — 
T was such as angel minds above 

Might envy; her young heart the shhne 
On which my every hope and thought 

Were incense — then a goodly gift, 
For they were childish and upright — 
Pure as her young example taught: 

Why did I leave it, and, adrift, 
Trust to the fire within, for light? 

We grew in age — and love — together — 
Roaming the forest, and the wild; 

My breast her shield in wintry weather — 
And, when the friendly sunshine smil'd. 

And she would mark the opening skies, 

/ saw no Heaven — but in her eyes. 

Young Love's first lesson is the heart: 

For 'mid that sunshine, and those smiles, 
When, from our little cares apart. 

And laughing at her girlish niles, 
I 'd throw me on her throbbing breast. 

And pour ray spirit out in tears — 
- There was no need to speak the rest — 

No need to quiet any fears 
Of her — who ask'd no reason why, 
But tum'd on me her quiet eye! 

Yet more than worthy of the love 
My spirit struggled with, and strove, 
When, on the mountain peak, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new tone — 
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I bad DO being — but in thee: 

The world, and ail it did contain 
In the earth — the air — the sea — 

Its joy — its little lot of pain 
That was new pleasure the ideal, 

Dim, vanities of dreams by night — 
And dimmer nothings which were real — 

(Shadows — and a more shadowy light;) 
Parted upon their misty wings, 
And, so, confusedly, became 
Thine image and — a name — a name! 
Two separate — yet most intimate things. 

I was ambitious — have you known 

The passion, father? Vou ha\'e not: 
A cottager, I mark'd a throne 
Of half the world as ail my own. 

And munnur'd at such lowly lot — 
But, just like any other dream. 

Upon the vapor of the dew 
My own bad past, did not the beam 

Of beauty which did while it thro' 
The minute — the hour — the day — oppress 
My mind with double Io\~elioess. 

We walk'd together on the crown 

Of a high mountain which look'd down 

Afar from its proud natural towers 

Of rock and forest, on the hills — 
The dwindled hills ! begirt with bowers 

And shouting with a thousand rills. 

I spoke to her of power and pride. 
But mystically — in such guise 
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That she might deem it nought beside 

The moment's converse; m her eyes 
I read, perhafK too carelessly — 

A mingled feeling with my own — 
The flush on her bright cheek, to me 

Seem'd to become a queenly throne 
Too well that I should let it be 

Light in the nildemess alone. 

I wrapp'd myself in grandeur then 

And donn'd a visionaiy crown 

Yet it was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me — 
But that, among the rabble — men. 

Lion ambition is chain'd down — 
And crouches to a keeper's hand — 
Not so in deserts where the grand — 
The wild — the terrible conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire. 
Look 'round thee now on Samarcandl — 

Is she not queen of Earth? her pride 
Above all cities? in her hand 

Their destinies? in all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone? 
Falling — her veriest stepping-stone 
Shall form the pedestal of a throne — 
And who her sovereign ? Timour — he 

Whom the astonished people saw 
Striding o'er empires haughtily 

A diadem'd outlaw! 

0, human love! thou spirit gi%-en, 
On Earth, of all we hoi>e in Heaven! 
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Which fall'st into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc-wiiher'd plain. 
And, failing in thy power to bless, 
But leav'st the heart a wilderness! 
Ideal which bindest life around 
With music of so strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a birth — 
Farewell! for I have won the Earth. 

When Hope, the eagle that tower'd, could see 

Xo cii£f beyond liim in the sky, 
His pinions were bent droopinply — 

And homeward turn'd his soften"d eye. 
'T was sunset: when the sun will part 
There comes a suUenness of heart 
To him who still would look upon 
The glory of the summer sun. 
That soul will hate the ev'ning mist 
So often lovely, and will list 
To the sound of the coming darkness (knoT^-n 
To those whose spirits harken) as one 
Who, in a dream of night, would Sly 
But cannot from a danger nigh. 

What tho' the moon — the white moon 
Shed all the splendor of her noon. 
Her smile is chilly — and her beam. 
In that time of dreariness, will seem 
(So like you gather in your breath) 
A portrait taken after death. 

And boyhood is a summer sun 
Whose waning is the dreariest one — 
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For all we live to know is known 
And all we seek to keep hath flown — 
Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall 
With the noon<day beauty — which is a 



1 reach'd my home — my home no more - 
For all had flown who made it so. 

I pass'd from out its mossy door, 

And, tho' my tread was soft and low, 
A voice came from the threshold stone 
Of one whom I had earlier known — 
O, I defy thee, He!l, to show 
On beds of fire that burn below, 
An humbler heart — a deeper wo. 

Father, I firmly do believe — 
I know — for Death who comes for me 
From regions of the blest afar. 
Where there is nothing to deceive, 
Hath left his iron gate ajar, 
And rays of truth you cannot see 

Are flashing thro' Eternity 

I do believe that Eblis hath 
A snare in every human path — 
Else how, when in the holy grove 
I wandered of the idol. Love, 
Who daily scents his snowy wings 
With incense of burnt offerings 
From the most unpolluted things. 
Whose pleasant bowers are yet so riven 
Above with trellis'd rays from Heaven 
No mote may shun — no tiniest fly — 
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The light'oiog of his eagle eye — 
How was it that .■Vmbition crept, 

Unseen, amid the revels there, 
mi growing bold, he laughed and leapt 

In the tangles of Love's very hair? 
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Science! true daughter of Old Time thou art! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 
WTiy preyest tbou thus upon the poet's heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 
How should he love thee? or how deem thee wise 

Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies. 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car? 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star? 

Hast thou not torn the Xaiad from her flood. 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree? 
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0! NOTHING earthly save the ray 

(Thrown back from flowers) of Beauty's eye, 

As in those gardens where the day 

Springs from the gems of Circassy — 

01 nothing earthly save the thrill 

Of melody in woodland rill — 

Or fmusic of the passion-hearted) 

Joy's ^■oice so peacefully departed 

That like the murmur in the shell, 

Its echo dwelleth and will dwell — 

Oh, nothing of the dross of ours — 

Yet all the beauty — all the flowers 

That list our Love, and deck our bowers — 

Adorn yon world afar, afar — 

The wandering star. 

'T was a sweet time for Xesace — for there 
Her world lay lolling on the golden air, 
Near four bright suns — a temporary rest — 
An oasis in desert of the blest. 
Away — away — 'mid seas of rays that roll 
Empyrean splendor o'er th' unchained soul — 
The soul that scarce (the billows are so dense) 
Can struggle to its destin'd eminence — 
* A star wat discovered by Tycho Brahe nhich appe&red «id< 
denly in the heavens — attained, in a few days, a brilliaocy sur- 
passing tbat of Jupiter — then as suddenly disappeared, and has 
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To distant spheres, from time to time, she rode. 
And late to ours, the favour'd one of God — 
But, now, the ruler of an anchor'd realm, 
She throws aside the sceptre — leaves the hehn, 
And, amid incense and high spiritual hymns, 
Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs. 

Now happiest, loveliest in yon lovely Earth, 
\Mience sprang the "Idea of Beauty" into birth, 
(Falling in wreaths thro' many a startled star, 
Like woman's hair 'mid pearls, until, afar, 
It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt) 
She look'd into Infinity — and knelt. 
Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 
Fit emblems of the model of her world — 
Seen but in beauty — not impeding sight 
Of other beauty glittering thro' the light — 
A wreath that twined each starry form around. 
And all the opal'd air in color bound. 

All hurriedly she knelt upon a bed 
Of flowers: of lilies such as rear'd the head 
• On the fair Capo Deucato, and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 

Upon the fljTng footsteps of deep pride — 

t Of her who lov'd a mortal — and so died. 
The Sephalica, budding with young bees, 
Uprear'd its purple stem around her knees: 
t And gemmy flower, of Trebizond misnam'd — 

' On Santa Zklaura — olim Deucadia. 
t Sappho, 

t This flower U much noticed by Leirenfioeck and Touinetort. 
The bee, feediog upon its blossom, becomes intoxicated. 
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Inmate of highest stats, where erst it sham'd 

All other loveliness: its honied dew 

(The fabled nectar that the heathen knew) 

Deliriously sweet, was dropp'd from Heaven, 

And fell on gardens of the unforgiven 

In Trebizond — and on a sunny flower 

So like its own above that, to this hour, 

It still remaineth, torturing the bee ■ 

With madness, and unwonted reverie: 

In Heaven, and all its environs, the leaf 

And blossom of the fairy plant, in grief 

Disconsolate linger — grief that hangs her head, 

Repenting follies that full long have fled. 

Heaving her white breast to the balmy air, 

Like guilty beauty, chasten'd, and more fair: 

Xyctanthes too, as sacred as the light 

She fears to perfume, perfuming the night: 

•And Clytia pondering between many a sun, 

While pettish tears adonn her petals run: 

t And that aspiring flower that sprang on earth — 

And died, ere scarce exalted into birth. 

Bursting its odorous heart in spirit to wing 

Its way to Heaven, from garden of a king: 

* Clytia — The Chrj'saiithemuni Peruvianum, or, to employ 
ft better-known term, the turnsol — which turns continually to- 
wards the sun, coven itself, like Peru, the country from which it . 
comes, with itity clouds n-hich cool and refresh its flowers during 
the most violent heat of the day. — B. de St. Pierre. 

t There is cultivated in the king's garden at Paris, a speciesof ser- 
pentine aloes without prickles, whose large and beautiful flower 
eihales a strong odour of the vanilla, during the time oi its eipan- 
sion, which is very short. It does not \Aavi till towards the month 
of July — you then perceive it gradually open its petals — expand 
them — fade and die. — St. Pierre. 
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" And Valisnerian lotus thither flown 

From struggling with the waters of the Rhone: 

tAnd thy most lovely purple perfume, Zante! 

Isola d'oro: — Fior di Levantel 

tAnd the Xelumbo bud that floats for ever 

With Indian Cupid down the holy river — 

Fair flowers, and fairy 1 to whose care is given 

STo bear the Goddess' song, in odors, up to Heaven: 

"Spirit: that dwellest where, 

In the deep sky, 
The terrible and fair. 

In beauty vie! 
Beyond the line of blue — 

The boundarj- of the star 
Which turneth at the view 

Of thy barrier and thy bar — 
Of the barrier o\-ergone 

By the comets who were cast 
From their pride, and from their throne 

To be drudges till the last — 
To be carriers of fire 

(The red fire of their heart) 
With speed that may not tire 

And with pain that shall not part — 

* There is found, in theRhone, a beautiful lilyof the \'alisnerian 
kind. Its stem will stre.tch to the length of three or four feet — 
thus preserving its head above water in the swellings of the liver. 

t The Hyadnth. 

i It is a fiction of the Indians, that Cupid was first seen floating 
in one of these do^o the livet Ganges — and that he still loves the 
cradle of his childhood. 

S And golden vials full of odors which are the prayers of the 
saints. — Rev. St. John. 
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Who livest — that we know — 

In Eternity — vie feel — 
But the shadow of whose brow 

What spirit shall reveal? 
Tho' the beings whom thy Xesace, 

Thy messenger hath known 
Have dream 'd for thy Infinity 

• A model of their ovra — 
Thy win is done, Oh, God! 

The star hath ridden high 
Thro' many a tempest, but she rode 

Beneath thy burning eye; 
And here, in thought, to thee — 

In thought that can alone 

* The Humanitarians held tbat God n-as to be anderstood as 
having really a human form. — Vide Claries Sermons, \oi. i, page 
36, fol. edit. 

The drift of Hilton's argument, leads bira to employ lan^age 
which would appear, at first sight, to verge upon their docirine; 
but it will be seen immediately, that he guards himself against the 
charge oF having adopted one of the most ignorant errors of the 
dark ages of the church. — Dr. Sumner's .Vo(« on Milton's Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

This opinion, In spite of many testimonies to the contrary, could 
never have been verj- general, .\ndeus, a SjTian of Mesopotamia, 
was condemned for the opinion, as heretical. He lived in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. His disciples were called Anthropo- 
morphites. — Vide Da Pin. 

Among Milton's minor poems are these lines; — 
Dicite uctonin pmidH DcmoruRi Oeb. Ik. 
Quit ille primiB coju* n iisBiriiie 



IJniuquc «t UDlvemu Eiempbt Dei. — And aftcrwud*. 
KoB cul pnlunduio Cedtu tumen d«dH 
IK1CBID lupir Tidic buBc ilto iipq. ftc. 
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Ascend thy empire and so be 

A partner of thy throne — 
• By winged Fantasy, 

My embassy is given, 
Till secrecy shall knowledge be 

In the environs of Heaven." 

She ceas'd — and buried then her burning cheek 

Abash'd, amid the lilies there, to seek 

A shelter from the fer.-our of His eye; 

For the stars trembled at the Deity. 

She slir'd not — brealh'd not — for a voice was there 

How solemnly per^-ading the calm airl 

A sound of silence on the startled ear 

Which dreamy poets name "the music of the sphere." 

Ours is a world of words: Quiet we call 

"Silence" — which is the merest word of all. 

All Nature speaks, and ev'n ideal things 

Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings — 

But ah! not so when, thus, in realms on high 

The eternal voice of God is passing by. 

And the red winds are withering in the sky! 

t "What tho' in worlds which sightless cycles nm, 
Link'd to a little system, and one sun — 
Where all my love is folly and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder cloud, 
The storm, the earthquake, and the ocean-wrath — 
(Ah! will they cross me in my angrier path?) 

* ScltSlOKD TochtH Jdvii 
Sdnem Scboukiade 
Det Plunuve. — Cftfb. 

t Sightless — too small to be seen. — Lene. 
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What tho' in worlds which own a single sun 
The sands of Time grow dimmer as they run, 
Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 
To bear my secrets thro' the upper Heaven. 
Leave tenantless thy cr^'stal home, and fly, 
With all thy train, athwart the moony sky — 
•Apart — like fire-flies in Sicilian night, 
And wing to other worlds another light I 
Divulge the secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle — and so be 
To cvTy heart a barrier and a ban 
Lest the stars totter in the guilt of man.'" 

Up rose the maiden in the yellow night, 
The single-moon&d eve! — on Earth we plight 
Our faith to one love — and one moon adore — 
The birth-place of young Beauty had no more. 
As sprang that yellow star from downy hours 
Up rose the maiden from her shrine of flowers. 
And bent o'er sheeny mountain and dim plain 
tHer way — but left not yet her Therasiean reign. 



High on a mountain of enamell'd head — 
Such as the drowsy shepherd on his bed 
Of giant pasturage Ijing at bis ease. 
Raising his heavy eyelid, starts and sees 

• I have often noticed a peculiar movement of the fire-flies; — 
they will collect in a body and 3y oS, from a, common centre, into 
innumerable radii. 

t Tberasxa, or Therasea, the island meotioned by Seneca, which, 
in a moment, arose from tbe sea to the eyes of astonished m 
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With many a nlutter'd "hope to be forgiven" 

What time the moon is quadrated in Heaven — 

Of rosy head, that towering far away 

Into the sunlit ether, caught the ray 

Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of night, 

While the moon danc'd with the fair stranger light - 

Uprear'd upon such height arose a pile 

Of gorgeous columns on th' unburthen'd air, 

Flashing from Parian marble that twin smile 

Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 

And nursled the young mountain in its lair. 

• Of molten stars their pavement, such as fall 

Thro' the ebon air. besilvering the pali 

Of their own dissolution, while they die — 

Adorning then the dwellings of the sky. 

A dome, by link&d tight from Heaven let down. 

Sat gently on these column's as a crown — 

A window of one circular diamond, there, 

Look'd out above into the purple air. 

And rays from God shot down that meteor chain 

And hallow 'd all the beauty twice again, 

Save when, between th' EmpjTean and that ring, 

Some eager spirit flapp'd his dusky wing. 

But on the pillars Seraph eyes have seen 

The dimness of this world : that greyish green 

That Xature loves the best for Beauty's grave 

Lurl^'d in each cornice, round each architrave — " 

And every sculptur'd cherub thereabout 

That from his marble dwelling peerM out, 

Seem'd earthly in the shadow of his niche — 

Achaion statues in a world so rich. 

* Some tut Klikh, (torn [He ruia'd roof 
Of ituk'd Olympiu, by miKliaan, did !»][. - UiUtn. 
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• Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis — 
From Balbec, and the stilly, clear abyss 
tOf beautiful Gomorrah! 0, the wave 
Is now upon thee — but too late to save! 

Sound loves to revel in a summer night: 

Witness the murmur of the grey twilight 

t That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco, 

Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 

That stealeth ever on the ear of him 

Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim. 

And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 

S Is not its form — its voice — most palpableand loud? 

But what is this ? — it cometh — and it brings 
A music with it — 't is the rush of wings — 

* Voltaire, in speaking of Persepolii says, "Je connois bies 
I'admiration qu'lnspirent cea mines — mail ud palais erigt au pied 
d'une chaine dea rocbers sceriis — peut il ttre un cheE d'ceuvre des 

t "O, the wave " — Ula Deguid is the Turbisb appellatioo; but, 
OD its own shores, it is called Bahar Loth, or Almotanah. There 
irefe undoubtedly more than two cities engulphed in tbe "dead 
Bsa." In the valley of Siddim were five — Adrah, Zeboin, Zoar, 
Sodom and Gomorrah. St^ben of Byzantium mentions dght, 
and Scrabo thirteen, (engulphed) — but the Ujt is out o( all rea- 
aoTt. 

It is said (Tadtus, Strabo, Josephus, Daniel of St. Saba, N'au, 
Maundrell, Troilo. D'Ar,-ieuil that after an excessive drought, 
the vestiges of columns, walls, &c. are seen above the surface. At 
any season, such remains may be discovered by looking down into 
the transparent lake, and at such distances as would argue the ex- 
istence of many settlements in the space now usurped by the 'As- 
phalt! tes.' 

{ Eyraco — Chaldea. 

S I have often thought t could distinctly hear the sound of the 
darkness as it stole over the horizon. 
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A pause — and then a sweeping, falling strain 
And Nesace is in her halls again. 
From the wild energy of wanton haste 

Her cheeks were flushing, and her lips apart; 
And zone that clung around her gentle waist 

Had burst beneath the heaving of her heart. 
Within the centre of that hall to breathe 
She paus'd and panted, Zanthe! all beneath. 
The fairy light that kiss'd her golden hair 
And long'd to rest, yet could but sparkle there! 

•Young flowers were whispering in meiody 
To happy flowers that night — and tree to tree; 
Fountains were gushing music as they fell 
In many a star-lit grove, or moon-lit dell; 
Yet silence came upon material things — 
Fair flowers, bright waterfalls and angel wings — 
And sound alone that from the spirit sprang 
Bore burthen to the charm the maiden sang: 

" Neath blue-bell or streamer — 

Or tufted wild spray 
That keeps, from the dreamer, 

tThe moonbeam away — 
Bright beings! that ponder, 

With half closing eyes, 

• Fairies use flowers (ot their charactery. — Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

t In Scripture is this passage — "The sun shall not harm thee 
by day, nor the moon by night." It is perhaps not generally 
known that the moon, in Egypt, has the effect of producing blind- 
ness to those who sleep with the face exposed to its rays, to which 
circumstance the passage evidently alludes. 
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Od the stars which your wonder 

Hath drawn from the skies, 
Till they glance thro' the shade, and 

Come down to your brow 
Like eyes of the maiden 

Who calls on you now — 
Arise ! from your dreaming 
■ In violet bowers. 
To duty beseeming 

These star-litten hours — 
And shake from your tresses 

Encumber 'd with dew 
The breath of those kisses 

That cumber them too — 
(01 how, without you, Lovel 

Could angels be blest?) 
Those kisses of true love 

That lull'd ye to rest: 
Up I — shake from your wing 

Each hindering thing: 
The dew of the night— 

It would weigh down your flight; 
And true love caresses — 

0! leave them apart! 
They are light on the tresses, 

But lead on the heart. 

Ligeia! Ligeia! 

My beautiful one! 
Whose harshest idea 

Will to melody run, 
0! is it thy will 

On the breezes to toss ? 
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Or, capriciously still, 

*LIke tbe lone Albatross, 
Incumbent on night 
(As she on the air) 
To keep watch with delight 

On the harmony there? 
Ligeia! wherever 

Thy image may be, 
No magic shall sever 

Thy music from thee. 
Thou hast bound many eyes 

In a dreamy sleep — 
But the strains stil! arise 

Which thy vigilance keep — 
The sound of the rain 

Which leaps down to the flower. 
And dances again 

In the rhythm of the shower — 
tThe murmur that springs 

From the growing of grass 
Are the music of things — 

But are modell'd, alas! — 
Away, then my dearest, 

0! hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 
Beneath the moon-ray — 
To lone lake that smiles. 
In its dream of deep rest, 
■ The Albatross is said to sleep on the wing. 
1 1 met nith this idea in an old English tale, which I am now 
unable to obtain and quote from memory: — "The verie essence 
and, as il were, springeheade and origine of all muache is the verie 
pleasaunte sounde which the trees of the forest do make when they 
growe." 
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AL AARAAF III 

At the many star-tsles 

That enjewel its breast — 
\Vhere wild flowers, creeping, 

Have mingled their shade, 
On its margin is sleeping 

Full many a maid — 
Some have left the cool glade, and 

•Have slept with the bee — 
Arouse then my maiden. 

On moorland and lea — 
Go! breathe on their slumber. 

All softly in ear. 
The musical number 

They slumber'd to hear — 
■ For what can awaken 

An angel so soon 
Whose sleep hath been taken 

Beneath the cold moon, 
As the spell which no slumber 

Of witchery may test, « 

The rhythmical nimiber 

\\'hich lull'd him to rest?" 

Spirits in wing, and angels to the view, 

A thousand seraphs burst th' Empyrean thro', 

■ The wild bee will not sleep m the shade if there be moonlight. 
The rhyme in this verse, as in one about sixty lines before, has 
an appearance o( affectation. It is, however, imitated from Sir 
\V. Scott, or rather from Claud Halcro — in whose mouth I ad- 
mired its affect: 

0! wtK Uhk an ijland, 
Tlio' ever » wild 
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Young dreams still hovering on their drowsy flight — 

Seraphs in all but "Knowledge," the keen light 

That fell, refracted, thro' thy bounds, afar 

Death; from eye of God upon that star: 

Sweet was that error — sweeter still that death — 

Sweet was that error — ev'n with us the breath 

Of Science dims the mirror of our joy — 

To them 't were the Simoom, and would destroy — 

For what (to them) availeth it to know 

That Truth is Falsehood — or that Bliss is Woe? 

Sweet was their death — with them to die was rife 

With the last ecstasy of satiate life — 

Beyond that death no immortality — 

But sleep that pondereih and is not "to be" — 

And there — oh I may my wearj' spirit dwell — 

• Apart from Heaven's Eternity — and yet how far 

from Hell! 
What guilty spirit, in what shrubberj' dim. 
Heard not the stirring summons of that hymn? 

* WEththeArabiansthereis a medium betiveen Heaven and Hell, 
where men suffer no punishment, but yet do not attain chat tran- 
quil aod even happiness v^hich tbey suppose to be characteristic 
of heavenly enjoymenc. 

Un aa rompido sueoo — 

Un dii pun — tUegie — libre 

Quicra- 

Libri dE amor — de ulo — 

Sorrow is not excluded from "Al Aaraaf," but it is that sorrow 
which Che living love to cherish for Che dead, and which, in some 
minds, resembles tbe delirium of opium. The passionate excite- 
ment of Love and the buoyancy of spirit atCendanC upon inCoxica- 
tion are its less holy pleasures — the price of which, to those souls 
who make choice of "Al AaraaF" 'as their residence after life, is 
final death and annihilation. 
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AL AARAAF. II3 

But two: they fell: for Heaven no grace imparts 
To those who hear not for their beating hearts. 
A maiden-angel and her seraph-lover — 
0: where (and ye may seek the wide skies over) 
Was Love, the blind, near sober Duty known? 
•L'nguided Love hath fallen — 'mid "tears of perfect 

moan." 
He was a goodly spirit — he who fell: 
A wanderer by moss-y-manlled well — 
A gazer on the lights that shine above — 
A dreamer in the moonbeam by his love: 
What wonder? for each star is eye-like there, 
And looks so sweetly down on Beauty's hair — 
And they, and ev'ry mossy spring were holy 
To his love-haunted heart and melancholy. 
The night had found (to him a night of wo) 
Upon a mountain crag, young Angelo — 
Beetling it bends athwart the solemn sky, 
And scowls on starry worlds that down beneath it lie. 
Here sate he with his love — his dark eye bent 
With eagle gaze along the firmament: 
Now tum'd it upon her — but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of Easth again. 

"lanthe, dearest, see! how dim that ray! 

How lovely 't is to look so far away! 

She seem'd not thus upon that autumn eve 

I left her gorgeous halls — nor mourn 'd to leave. 

That eve — that eve — I should remember well — 

The sun-ray dropp'd, in Lemnos, with a spell 

On th' Arabesque carving of a gilded hall 

Wherein I sate, and on the draperied wall — 
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And on my eye-lids — the heavy light! 

How drowsily it weigh'd them into night! 

On flowers, before, and mist, and love they ran 

With Persian Saadi in his Gulistan: 

But that light! — I slumber d — Death, the while. 

Stole o'er my senses in that lovely isle 

So softly that no single silken hair 

Awoke that slept — or knew that he was there. 

The last spot of Earth's orb I trod upon 

•Was a proud temple call'd the Parthenon — 

More beauty clung around her column'd wall 

t Than ev'n thy glowing bosom beats withal. 

And when old Time my wing did disenthral 

Thence sprang I — as the eagle from his tower. 

And years I left behind me in an hour. 

What time upon her airy bounds I hung 

One half the garden of her globe was flung 

Unrolling as a chart unto my view — 

Tenantless cities of the desert too! 

lanthe, beauty crowded on me then. 

And half I wish'd to be again of men." 

"My Angeio! and why of them to be? 

A brighter dwelling-place is there for thee — 

And greener fields than in yon world above, 

And woman's loveliness — and passionate love." 

"But, list, lanthe I when the air so soft 
tFaiI'd, as my pennon'd spirit leapt aloft. 
Perhaps my brain grew dizzy — but the world 
I left so late was into chaos hurl'd — 
• It was entire In 1687 — the most elevated spot in Athens. 
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Sprang from her station, on the winds apart, 
And roli'd, a flame, the fiery Heaven athwart. 
Methought, my sweet one, then I ceased to soar 
And fell — not swiftly as I rose before, 
But with a downward, tremulous motion thro' 
Light, brazen rays, this golden star unto! 
Xor long the measure of my falling hours, 
For nearest of all stars was thine to ours — 
Dread star! that came, amid a night of mirth, 
A red D^edalion on the timid Earth. 

"We came — and to thy Earth — but not to us 

Be given our lady's bidding to discuss: 

We came, my love; around, above, below. 

Gay fire-fly of the night we come and go, 

Nor ast a reason save the angel-nod 

She grants to us, as granted by her God — 

But, Angelo, than thine grey Time unturl'd 

Never his fairy wing o'er fairier world! 

Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 

Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 

When first Al Aaraaf knew her course to be 

Headlong thitherward o'er the starry sea — 

But when its glory swell'd upon the sky. 

As glowing Beauty's bust beneath man's eye, 

We paus'd before the heritage of men. 

And thy star trembled — as doth Beauty then!" 

Thus, in discourse, the lovers whiled away 

The night that waned and waned and brought no 

day. 
They fell: for Heaven to them no hope imparts 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts. 
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ROUASCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 
With drowsy head and folded wing, 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake, 
To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been — a most familiar bird — 
Taught me my alphabet to say — 
To lisp my veiy earliest word 
While in the wild wood I did lie, 
A child — with a most knowing eye. 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 
I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 
And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings — 
That little time with Ij're and rhj-me 
To while away — forbidden things! 
My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 
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I SAW thee on thy bridal day — 
When a burning blush came o'er thee, 

Though happiness around thee lay, 
The world all love before thee: 

And in thine eye a kindling light 

(Whatever it might be) 
Was all on Earth my aching sight 

Of Loveliness could see. 

That blush, perhaps, was maiden shame — 

As such it well may pass — 
Though its glow hath raised a fiercer flame 

In the breast of him, alas! 

Who saw thee on that bridal day, 

When that deep blush would come o'er thee, 
Though happiness around thee lay. 

The world all love before thee. 
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Oh! that my young life were a lasting dream! 

My spirit not awakenin;;, till the beam 

Of an Eternity should bring the morrow. 

YesI tho' that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 

'T were better than the cold reality 

Of waking life, to him whose heart must be, 

And hath been still, upon the lovely earth, 

A chaos of deep passion, from his birth. 

But should It be — that dream eternally 

Continuing — as dreams have been to me 

In my young boyhood — should it thus be gi^"en, 

*T were folly still to hope for higher Heaven. 

For I have revell'd when the sun was bright 

r the summer sky, in dreams of !!\-ing light, 

And loveliness, — have left my very heart 

Inclines of my imagining, apart 

From mine own home, with beings that have been 

Of mine own thought — what more could I have seen? 

'T was once — and only once — and the wild hour 

From my remembrance shall not pass — some power 

Or spell had bound me — 't was the chilly wind 

Came o'er me in the night, and left behind 

Its image on my spirit — or the moon 

Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 

Too coldly — or the stars — howe'er it was 

That dream was as that night-wind — let it pass. 

I have been happy, tho' in a dream. 
I have been happy — and I love the theme: 
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DREAMS 1 ig 

Dreams! in their vivid colouring of life 
As in that fleeting, shadowy, misty strife 
Of semblance with reality which brings 

To the delirious eye, more lovely things 

Of Paradise and Love — and all our own! 

Than young Hope in his sunniest hour hath knonn. 
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SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 



Thy soul shall find itself alone 

'Mid dark thoughts of the gray tomb-stone - 

Kot one, of all the crowd, to pry 

Into thioe hour of secrecy: 

II 
Be silent in that solitude, 

Which is not loneliness — for then 
The spirits of the dead who stood 

In life before thee are again 
In death around thee — and their will 
Shall overshadow thee: be still. 

Ill 
The night — tho' clear — shall frown — 
And the stars shall look not donn, 
From their high thrones in the heaven. 
With light like Hope to mortals given — 
But their red orbs, without beam, 
To thy weariness shall seem 
As a burning and a fever 
Which would cling to thee for ever. 

IV 
Xow are thoughts thou shalt not banish — 
Now are visions ne'er to vanish — 
From thy spirit shall they pass 
Ko more — like dew-drops from the grass. 
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V 
The breeze — the breath of God — is still — 
And the mist upMin the hill 
Shadowy — shadowy — yet unbiokeD, 
Is a symbol and a token — 
How it hangs upon the trees, 
A mystery of mysteries' — 
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EVENING STAR 

T WAS noontide of summer. 

And mid-time of night; 
And stars, in their orbits, 

Shone pale, thro' the light 
Of the brighter, cold moon, 

'Mid planets her slaves. 
Herself in the Heavens, 
Her beam on the waves. 

1 gazed awhile 

On her cold smile; 
Too cold — too cold for me — 

There pass'd, as a shroud, 

A fleecy cloud, 
And I tum'd away to thee, 

Proud Evening Star, 

In thy glory afar. 
And dearer thy beam shall be; 

For joy to my heart 

Is the proud part 
Thou bearest in Heaven at night, 

And more I admire 

Thy distant fire. 
Than that colder, lowly light. 
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Take this kiss upon thy brow! 

And, in parting from you now, 

Thus much let me avow — 

You are not wrong, to deem 

That my days have been a dream; 

Vet a Hope has flown away 

In a night, or in a day, 

In a vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the less gotief 

All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

1 stand amid the roar 
Of a surf- tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand — 
How few! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep — while I weep ! 
O, God I can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp? 
O, God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 
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"IX YOUTH HAVE I KNOWN ONE WITH 
WHOM THE EARTH "> 

How often we forget all time, when lone 

Admiring Nature'j universal cfarone; 

Her woods — her wildi — her mounuini — the intense 

Reply of HEKS to our intelligence '. ■ 



In youth have I known one with whom the Earth 
In secret communing held — as he with it, 
In daylight, and in beauty from his birth: 
Whose fersid, flickering torch of life was lit 
From the sun and stars, whence he had drawn forth 
A passionate light — such for his spirit was fit — 
And yet that spirit knew not, in the hour 
Of its own fer\'our, what had o'er it power. 



Perhaps it may be that my mind is wrought 
To a ferver by the moonbeam that hangs o'er. 
But I will half believe that wild light fraught 
With more of sovereignty tiian ancient lore 
Hath ever told — or is it of a thought 
The unembodied essence, and no more, 
That with a quickening spell doth o'er us pass 
As dew of the night-time o'er the summer grass? 

■ The late E. C. Stedman gave this the title of " Stanzas " 
[n the Stedman- Woo dberry edition of Foe's poems, which all 
succeeding editions have followed. 

» ByroD, "The Island." 
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IN YOUTH HAVE I KNOWN ONE 



Doth o'er us pass, when, as th' expanding eye 
To the loved object — so the tear to the lid 
Will start, which lately slept in apathy? 
And yet it need not be — {that object) hid 
From us in life — but common — which doth lie 
Each hour before us — but Puh only, bid 
With a strange sound, as of a haip-string broken, 
To awake us — 'T is a symbol and a token 



Of what in other worlds shall be — and given 

In beauty by our God, to those alone 

Who otheri^'ise would fall from Hie and Heaven 

Drawn by their heart's passion, and that tone, 

That high tone of the spirit which hath striven, 

Tho' not with Faith — with godliness — whose throne 

With desperate energy 't hath beaten down; 

Wearing its own deep feeling as a crown. 
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A DREAM 

Is visions of the dark night 
I have dreamed of joy departed — 

But a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted. 

Ah! what is not a dream by day 

To him whose eyes are cast 
On things around him with a ray 

Turned back upon the past? 

That holy dream — that holy dream, 
While all the world were chiding. 

Hath cheered me as a lovely beam 
A lonely spirit guiding. 

What though that light, thro' storm and night, 

So trembled from afar — 
What could there be more purely bright 

In Truth's day-star? 
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"THE H.\PPIEST DAY. THE HAPPIEST 
HOUR " 

The happiest day — the happiest hour 
My sear'd and blighted heart hath known, 

The highest hope of pride and power, 
I feel hath flown. 

Of power! said I? yes! such I ween; 

But they have vanish'd long, alas! 
The visions of my youth have been — 

But let them pass. 

And. pride, what ha\-e I now with thee? 

Another brow may even inherit 
The venom thou hast pour'd on me — 

Be still, my spiriti 

The happiest day — the happiest hour 
Mine eyes shall see — have ever seen, 

The brightest glance of pride and power, 
I feel — have been: 

But were that hope of pride and power 

Now offer'd, with the pain 
Even then I felt — that brightest hour 

I would not live again: 

For on its wing was dark alloy, 

And, as it fluttered — fell 
An essence — powerful to destroy 

A soul that knew it well. 
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THE LAKE 

To 

In youth's spring it was my lot 

To haunt of the wide world a spot 

The which I could not love the less, 

So lovely was the loneliness 

Of a wiid lake with black rock bound, 

And the tall pines that tower'd around — 

But when the night had thrown her pall 

Upon that spot, as upon all, 

And the ghastly wind went by 

In a dirge-like melody, 

Then — ah then I would awake 

To the terror of that lone lake. 

Yet that terror was not fright. 

But a tremulous delight — 

A feeling not the jewell'd mine 

Could teach or bribe me to define, 

Nor love — although the love were thine. 

Death was in that poison'd wave. 
And in its depth a fitting grave 
For him who thence could solace bring 
To his lone imagining — 
UTiose solitary soul could make 
Ad Eden of that dim lake. 
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The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see 

The wantonest singing birds. 
Are lips — and all thy melody 

Of lip-begotten words — 

Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart enshrined 

Then desolately fall, 
God: on my funereal mind 

Like starlight on a pall — 

Thy heart — thy heart! — I wake and sigh, 

And sleep to dream till day 
Of the truth that gold can never buy — 

Of the baubles that it may. 
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TO THE RWER 

Fair river! in thy bright, clear flow 

Of crystal, wandering water. 
Thou art an emblem of the glow 

Of beauty — the unhidden heart — 
The playful mazinesa of art 
In old Alberto's daughter; 

But when within thy wave she looks — 

Which glistens then, and trembles — 
Why, then, the prettiest of brooks 

Her worshipper resembles; 
For in his heart, as in thy stream, 

Her image deeply lies — 
His heart which trembles at the beam 

Of her soul-searching eyes. 
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I HEED not that my earthly lot 

Hath — little oC Earth in it — 
That years of love have been forgot 

In the hatred of a minute: — 
I mourn not that the desolate 

Are happier, sweet, than I, 
But that you sorrow for my fate 

Who am a passer by. 
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FAIRY-LAND 

Dm, vales — and shadowy floods — 

And cloudy-looking woods. 

Whose forms we can't discover 

For the tears that drip all over. 

Huge moons there wax and wane — 

Again — again — again — 

Every moment of the night — 

Forever changing places — 

And they put out the star-light 

With the breath from their pale faces. 

About twelve by the moon-dial 

One more filmy than the rest 

(A kind which, upon trial. 

They have found to be the best) 

Comes down — still down — and down 

With its centre on the crown 

Of a mountain "s eminence, 

WTiile its wide circumference 

In easy drapery falls 

Over hamlets, over halls, 

Wherever they may be — 

O'er the strange woods — o'er the sea — 

Over spirits on the wing — 

Over every drowsy thing — 

And buries them Mp quite 

In a labyrinth of light — 

And then, how deep! — 0, deep! 

Is the passion of their sleep. 
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FAIRY-LAND 

In the morning they arise. 
And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies, 
With the tempests as they toss, 

Like almost any thing — 

Or a yellow Albatross. 
They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before — 
Videlicet a tent — 
Which I think extravagant: 
Its atomies, however, 
Into a shower dissever, 
Of which those butterflies. 
Of Earth, who seek the skies. 
And so come down again 
(Xever-con tented things:) 
Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering wings. 
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. -.^ TO HELEN 

*- Helex, thy beaut>- is to me 
i,^^ Like those Nic^an barks of yore, 

That gently, o'er a perfumed sea. 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

- i On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

:. ..' " .-. Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

• /- Thy Xaiad airs have brought me home 
- ,,' ':*-: To the glory that was Greece, 
\' - )\ And the grandeur that was Rome. 

>V Lo: in yon brilliant window-niche 

^^y How statue-like I see thee stand, 

^' The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 

Are Holy-Land: 
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FROM AN ALBUM (.\LONE) 

Frou childhood's hour I have not been 
As others were — I have not seen 
As others saw — I could not bring 
My passions from a common spring — 
From the same source I have not taken 
My sorrow — I could not awaken 
My heart to joy at the same tone — 
And all I lov-d — ! lov'd alone — 
Then — in my childhood — in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life — was drawn 
From ev'ry depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still — 
From the torrent, or the fountain — 
From the red cliff of the mountain — 
From the sun that 'round me roU'd 
In its autumn tint of gold — 
From the lightning in the sky 
As it pass'd me flying by — 
From the thunder, and the storm — 
And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 
Of a demon in my view — 
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POEMS NOW FIRST COL- 
LECTED 



SPIRITUAL SOSG 

Haek, echo! — Hark; echo ! 
'T is the sound 
Of archangels, in happiness wrapt 
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ELIZABETH 

Elizabeth — it surely is most fit 

[Logic and common usage so commanding] 

In thy oivn book that first thy name be writ, 

Zeno^ and other sages notwithstanding; 

And / have other reasons tor so doing 

Besides my innate love of contradiction; 

Each poet — i/ a poet — in persuing 

The muses thro' their bowers of Truth or Fiction, 

Has studied very little of his part, 

Read nothing, written less — in short 's a fool 

Endued with neither soul, nor sense, nor art, 

Being ignorant of one important rule, 

Employed in even the theses of the school — 

Called — I forget the heathenish Greek name — 

[Called anything, its meaning is the same] 

"Always write _^rji things uppermost in the heart." 

' It irasasayingof tbisphilo5opher"tba.toDe'soivDiiameshoul< 
lever appear in one's own book," 
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FROM AX ALBUM 

Elizabeth it b in vain you say 

"Love not" — thou sayest it in so sweet a way: 

In \"ain those words from thee or L. E. L. 

Zantippe's talents had enforced so well: 

Ah; if chat language from thy heart arise, 

Breathe it less gently forth — and veil thine eyes. 

Endymion, recollect, when Luna tried 

To cure his love — was cured of all beside — 

His folly — pride — aad passion — for he died. 
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TO SARAH 

When mclancfaoly and alone, 
I sit on some moss-covered stone 
Beside a murrn'ring stream; 
I think I hear thy voice's sound 
In evtry tuneful thing around, 
Ob! what a pleasant dream. 

The silver^' streamlet gurgling on. 
The mock-bird chirping on the thorn, 
Remind me, love, of thee. 
They seem to whisper thoughts of iove. 
As thou didst when the stars above 
Witnessed thy vows to me; — 

The gentle zephyr floating by. 
In chorus to my pensive sigh, 
Recalls the hour of bliss, 
When from thy balmy lips I drew 
Fragrance as sweet as Hermia's dew. 
And left the first fond kiss. 

In such an hour, when are forgot. 

The world, its cares, and my own lot, 

Thou seemest then to be, 

A gentle guarding spirit given 

To guide my wandering thoughts to heaven, 

If they should stray from thee. 
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THE GREAT MAX 

The greatman lives forevershrined in the heartsof men, 
Albeit form and feature may fade from human ken; 
Recorded are his actions on history's living page — 
They shine with purer lustre with each successive age. 
Immortal aye immortal, undjing as a God 
The sands of time are printed wherever his feet have 

trod. 
Above his dust no monument may proudly rear its 

head 
To mark the spot where resteth, the mighty and the 

dead, 
Heneedeth no mausoleum.nor shaft need pierce thesky 
To point to coming ages, where his sacred ashes lie. 
No! that may be forgotten, but around his glorious 

name 
Will shine the dazzling halo of a never dying fame. 
His requiem will be chanted in the wild bird's sweetest 

song, 
The summer breeze and wintry gale the sad notes will 

prolong, 
The flowers of spring time and the leaves of autumn 

be his pall, 
Long as the one shall blossom, long as the other fall. 
Here is a noble lesson. Oh! let it graven be 
In characters unfading on the page of memory. 
Like the needle to the mariner amidst the tempest wrath 
Let it fire your hopes and guide you as you tread hfe's 

thorny path. 
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To 

As turns the eye to bless the band that led its infant 

years, 
.As list'ning still for that sweet voice which every tone 

endears. 
So I to thee, through mental power, would each remem- 
brance trace, 
And bless the hand that led me on to fonts of lasting 

grace. 
As sailor on the billowy deep hath seen some light afar, 
And shunned the rock that lies between his pathway 

and the star. 
So hast thou been o'er stormy wave to me, 'mid sorrow's 

night, 
A beacon truewhose glory spreads afar its rays of light. 
As flow sweet sounds of melody from strings drawn out 

by skill, 
As roll its wavelets o'er the soul and all its chambers 

fill. 
So came the words of holy truth endued with wisdom's 

zeal, 
So fell their impress on my heart and stamped it with 

their seal. 

As ruQS the rivulet its course and swifter as it Bows, 
Still murmuring of the hidden depths where first its 
waters rose, 
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So evermore as life glides on expanding far and wide. 
Will turn the heart to where at first was ope'd its holiest 

tide. 

As pours the captive bird its song to him who sets it 
free, 

So flows mybreath in song of praisein gratitude to thee. 

As o'er the earth the sun reflects its rays of living light. 

So thou by thy pure rays of thought art power to men- 
tal sight. 
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AN ENIGMA 

FiKST, find out a word that doth silence proclaim, 
And that backwards and forwards is always the same; 
Then ne:tt you must find out a feminine name 
That backwards and forwards is always the same; 
An act, or a writing on parchment whose name 
Both backwards and fomaids is always the same; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
Read backwards and forwards is always the same; 
A note used in music, which time doth proclaim, 
And backwards and forwards is alwa>'s the same; 
Their initials connected, a title will frame. 
That is justly the due of the fair married dame, 
Which backwards and forwards is always the same. 
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Ta KaU Carol 

When from your gems of thought I turn 
To those pure orbs, your heart to learn, 
I scarce know what to prize most high — 
The bright Wca, or bright dear-eye. 
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POETRY ATTRIBUTED TO POE 

SONG OF TRIUMPH 



Who is king but EpiphanesP 

Say — do you know? 
Who is king but Epiphanes? 

Bravo — bravo! 
There is none but Epiphanes, 

No — there is none: 
So tear down the temples, 

And put out the sun! 
Who is king but Epiphanes? 

Say — do you know? 
Who is king but Epiphanes? 

Bravo — bravo! 
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LATIN HYMN 



A THOUSAND, a thousand, a thousand, 

A thousand, a thousand, a thousand. 

We, with one warrior, have slain! 

A thousand, a thousand, a thousand, a thousand, - 

Sing a thousand over again! 

Soho I — let us sing 
Long life to our king. 
Who knocked over a thousand so fine! 

Soho! — let us roar, 
He has given us more 

Red gallons of gore 
Than all Syria can furnish ol wine ! 
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THE SKELETON-HAXD 

{AUribiUed It Pot) 

\Fitm Tin rmiin, Autiul. ifipj 

Lo! one is on the moimtain side, 
While the clouds are passing by — 

With their black wings flapping heavily, 
Like eagles in the sky; 

Or lying up in the forest trees. 
And waiting there for the mountain-breeze. 

And now he passes through the clouds — 

And up to the mountain-top, 
Nor yet to look for the joyous sun 

Does the hasty traveller stop. 

But he leapeth down in the broken path 

With a step as light and free — 
As ever in his days of mirth, 

In the dance and re\'elry. 

Why endeth he his hasty speed? 

Why stoppeth on his way? 
In truth it is a fearful thing. 

For human tongue to say. 

He fears that toward him pointeth there, 

A fleshless human hand; 
Where the mountain rains have swept away, 

Its covering of sand; 
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That band his very soul doth stir. 
For It proveth him a murderer. 

Ay long ago on the mountain side, 

The fearful deed was done; 
And the murderer thought him safe, that none 

Could see, save the broad bright sun, 
As he rolled in the heavens the dead above, 

And flooded the earth with his rays of love. 

Now lifted he his clouded eye. 

To the mountain crests behind; 
And o'er them came the broad black clouds, 

Upheaving with the wind; 
And on them their thick darkness spread — 

A crown upon the mountain's head. 

And then shone out the flaming sun, 

From the waters of the sea; 
And God's own bow came in the clouds, 

And looked out gloriously; 
But its colours were of wo and wrath. 

That threw their light o'er the murderer's path. 

And now God's chariots — the clouds. 

Came rolling down with might; 
Their wheels like many horsemen were, 

In battle or in flight. 
And yet no power to move hath Ac, 

His soul is in an agony. 

Over the murderer and dead 
They rolled their mighty host; 
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Old ocean's waves come not so thick, 
By northern tempests tost. 

Forth from their mighty bosom came, 

A flash of heaven's wrath, 
And away the hea%y clouds — and sun, 

Rolled from the murder-f>ath. 
And the sun shone out where the murderer lay, 
Before the dead in the narrow way — 
With his hand all seared, and his breast torn bare — 
God's vengeance had been worliing there. 
P. 
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THE MAGICIAN' 
(Aaribuled to Poe) 

UACICIAN 

Thou dark, sea-stirring storm, 
Whence comest thou in thy might — 
Nay — wait, thou dim and dreamy form — 
Storm spirit, I call thee — 't is mine of right — 
Arrest thee in thy troubled flight, 

SIORU spntiT 

Thou askest me whence I came — 

I came o'er the sleeping sea, 

It roused at my torrent of stonn and flame, 

And it howled aloud in its agony, 

And swelled to the sky — that sleeping sea. 

Thou askest me what I met — 

A ship from the Indian shore, 

A tall proud ship with her sails all set — 

Far down in the sea that ship I bore, 

My storms wild rushing wings before. 

And her men will forever lie, 
Below the unquiet sea; 
And tears will dim full many an eye, 
■ The puoctuatiOD throughout fs the author's — by desire. 
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Of those who shall widows and orphans be, 
And their days be years — for their misery. 

A boat with a starving crew — 

For hunger they howled and swore; 

WhiXe the blood from a fellow's veins they drew 

I came upon them with rush and roar — 

Far under the waves that boat I bore. 

Two ships in a fearful fight — 
When a hundred guns did flash 
I came upon them — no time for flight — 

But under the sea their timbers crash 
And over their guns the wild waters dash 

A wretch on a single plank — 
And I tossed him on the shore — 
A night and a day of the sea he drank, 
But the wearied wretch to the land I bore — 
' And now he walketh the earth once more — 

UAGICUN 
Storm spirit — go on thy path — 

The spirit has spread his wings — 
And comes on the sea with a rush of wrath, 
As a war horse when he springs — 
And over the earth his winds he flings — 
And over the earth — nor stop nor stay — 
The winds of the storm king go out on their way. 
P 
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TRANSLATION 

fAUribuUd to Pot) 

WVXS TO ASISTOCETTON AND HAUIODIUS 

tSw rtim Liltnry Mamif. Dmtmbtr. i$}j.\ 

I 

Wreathed in myrtle, my sword I 'II a)nceal, 
Like those champions devoted and brave. 

When they plunged in the tyrant their steel. 
And to Athens deliverance gave. 

n 

Beloved heroes! your deathless souls roam 
In the joy breathing isles of the blest; 

Where the mighty of old have their home — 
Where Achilles and Diomed rest. 

ni 

Id fresh myrtle my blade I '11 entwine. 
Like Hannodius, the gallant and good, 

When he made at the tutelar shrine 
A libation of Tyranny's blood. 

IV 
Ye deliverers of Athens from shame! 

Ye avengers of Liberty's wrongs! 
Endless ^es shall cherish your fame, 

Embalmed in thor echoing songs' 
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THE MAilMOTH SQUASH 

BY EDGAR A. POE 
IIF. 11. CtiiwtWt Cttnifnitmit e/R. W. GtititeU.l 

Gkeen and specked with spots o[ golden, 
Never since the ages olden — 
Since the time of Cain and Abel, 
Xever such a vegetable, 
So with odors sweetest laden 
Thus our halls appearance made in. 
Who — oh; who in kindness sent thee 
To afford my soul nepenthe? 

Rude men seeing thee, say " Gosbl 
'T is a most enormous squashi" 
But the one who peers within, 
Knowledge of himself to win, 

Says, while total silence reigns, 
Silence, from the Stygian shore — 
(Grim silence, darkling o'ei) 
"This may perchance be but the skull 
Of Arthur Cleveland Cose so dull — 

Its streaked, yellow flesh — his brains." 

Note 
The above is prefaced by the followins: "In October, 1845, the 

literary world was arDused by a clever article >a T. Dunn Eogliat's 
Magazine, TkeAristidian,i part o( which T reprint as it indicates, 
more or less accurately, the prevailing opinion of the authors men- 

" ' Anxious to present our readers with the best spedmeni of the 
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poeUy of this countiy, we addresMd notes to vaiioui of our poeti, 
requesting them to funiisb us, without charge, the means of fd- 
filliog our desire. This, we conceived, to be a very modest request. 
To our surprise, some of these notei were returned, and othera 
were retained, but no reply made. To some we received answers, 
with the required poems. We print, below, the whole of the latter. 
Our readers will enjoy these sublime effusions.' " 

Then follow letters and poems from J. Pietpoot, C. J. Peterson, 
Geo. P. Morris, and J. G. Whittier, with the following burlesque: 

"New York City, Sept. iS, 1845. 
"MyPEAsStK: Foroldacquaintance'sake, I comply with your 
request; but your attempt will be a failure. Reasoning a priori. 
I could demonstrate that it cannot succeed. But I will not waste 
my logic on an obstinate man. 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Edgax a. PoE." 
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OH, TE.MPORA! OH, MORESI 

The Baltimore No Name Magazine of October, i88g, 
printed the following as an unpublished poem by Poe: — 

"The following verses nhich have never before appeared 
in print were written by Edgar Allan Poe at the age of sev- 
enteen, and were for more than half a century in the posses- 
sion of the late John H. XIacKenzie ' of Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, whose mother adopted Rosalie Poe, Edgar's sister, at 
the same time that Edgar was adopted by Mrs. Allan of 
Richmond. The satire is interesting as perhaps the earliest of 
Poc's writings known to exist. The luckless Pitts, lampooned 
by Poe, was a clerk in the leading fashionable drj--goods store 
of Richmond at the time, and was paying court to a youthful 
belle of the period who afterwards married a prominent Vir- 
ginia politician and member of Congress, and who sometimes 
smiled dans sa premiere jeunesse on the wayward young 
Edgar with the bright eyes and hyacintbine curls. Doubt- 
less that lady's escritoire contained many a woful ballad 
and lovesick sonnet of the precocious madcap. The fre- 
quent use of parliamentary phrases, and thementionof mem- 
ber's claws and member's logic shows that 'Oh, Temporal 
Oh, Mores!' was written chiefly for the ridicule of Pitts in 
the eyes of certain members of the Virginia legislature who 
were then boarding in the same house with him. 

" All the parties in any manner connected with this lam- 
poon — the fair lady, the distinguished M. C, the author 
and bis victim — have long since passed away, and its pub- 
lication now can wound the sensibility of no human being, 
' He was a youthful companion o( Poe. 
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while the numberless admirers of the author of 'The Raven ' 
will read with interest an authentic poem written by him 
when a boy, — an interest similar in kind — if not as great 
in degree — to that which would be inspired by a juvenile 
production of Tennyson or Sir Walter Scott." 

OH, TE1IP0R.\! OH, MORES! 

Oh Times! Oh Manners! It is my opinion 
That you are changing sadly your dominion — 
I mean the reign of manners bath long ceased. 
For men have none at all, or bad at least; 
And as for times, although 't is said by many 
The "good old times" were far the worst of any, 
Of which sound doctrine I believe each tittle, 
Yet still X think these worse than them a little. 

I 've been a thinking, is n't that the phrase? 

— I like your Yankee words and Yankee ways — 

I 've been a thinking, whether it were best 

To take things seriously or all in jest; 

Whether with Heraclitus of yore 

To weep, as he did, till his eyes were sore, 

Or rather laugh with him, that queer Philosopher, 

Democritus of Thrace, who used to toss over 

The page of life and grin at the dog-ears, 

As though he 'd say, "Why who the devil cares?" 

This is a question which, Oh Heaven, withdraw 
The luckless query from a Member's claw! 
Instead of two sides, Job has nearly eight, 
Each fit to fvimish forth four hours debate. 
What shall be done? 1 11 lay it on the table. 
And take the matter up when I *m more able. 
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And ID the meantime, to prevent all bother, 
I 'II neither laugh with one or cry with t'other, 
Nor deal in flattery or aspersions foul. 
But, taking one by each hand, merely growl. 

Ah growl, say you, my friend, and pray at what? 

Why really, sir, I almost had forgot — 

But damn it, sir, I deem it a disgrace 

That things should stare us boldly in the face. 

And daily stmt the street with bows and scrapes. 

Who would be men by imitating apes, 

I beg your pardon, reader, for the oath, 

The monkey made me swear, though something 

loath; 
I 'm apt to be discursive in my style. 
But pray be patient: yet a little while 
Will change me, and as politicians do 
I '11 mend my manners and my measures too. 

Of all the cities, and I 've seen no few, — 

For I have travelled, friend, as well as you, — 

I don't remember one, upon my soul, 

But take it generally upon the whole, 

(As Members say they like their logic taken 

Because divided it may chance be shaken) 

So pat, agreeable, and vastly proper 

As this for a neat, frisky counter-hopper; 

Here he may revel to his heart's content, 

Flounce like a fish in his own element. 

Toss back his fine curls from their forehead fair 

And hop o'er counters with a Vestris air. 

Complete at night what he began A. M., 

And having cheated ladies, dance with them; 
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For at a ball wbat fair one can escape 
The pretty little hand that sold her tape, 
Or who so cold, so callous to refuse 
The youth who cut the ribbon for her shoes! 

One of these fish, par excellence the beau, 
God help me, it has been my lot to know, 
At least by sight, for I 'm a timid man 
And always keep from laughing when I can; 
But speak to him, he '11 make you such grimace. 
Lord! to be grave exceeds the power of face. 
The hearts of all the ladies are with him. 
Their bright eyes on his Tom and Jerry brim 
And dove-tailed coat, obtained at cost; while then 
Those won't turn on anything like men. 

His very voice is musical delight, 

His form once seen becomes a part of sight. 

In short his shirt-collar, his look, his tone is 

The "beau ideal" fancied for Adonis. 

Philosophers have often held dispute 

As to the seat of thought in man and brute. 

For that the power of thought attend the latter 

My friend, the beau, hath made a settled matter. 

And spite all dogmas current in all ages, 

One settled fact is better than ten sages. 

For he does think, although I 'm oft in doubt 

If I can tell exactly what about. 

Ah yes! his little foot and ancle trim, 

'T is there the seat of reason lies in him; 

A wise philosopher would shake his head. 

He then, of course, must shake his foot instead. 
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At me in vengeance shall that foot be shaken — 
Another proof of thought, I 'm not mistaken — 
Because to his cat's eyes I hold, ^ glass 
.\nd let him see himself a proper ass? 
I think he '11 take this likeness to himself. 
But if he won't he shall, the stupid elf, 
And, lest the guessing throw the fool in fits, 
I dose the portrait with the name of Puts. 

Note- — The Editor of the Magazine, Mr. Eugene L. Diditr, 
writes methat the poem was sent him by JobnR. Thompson of the 
Southern Literary iltssenger.aad that the inUoducUonwasnrit- 
ten by ThompsoD. 
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APPENDIX 
I 

POEMS IN THE CHASE VOLUJIE 

AuoNC other poems attributed to Poe are those pub- 
lished in tie " iliscellaneous Selections And Original Pieces 
In Prose And Verse. By Elizabeth Chase. Published For 
The Editor By E. J. Cole. Richard J. Metchett Printer. 
i3;i." 

Thb volume printed at Baltimore contains "ilonody 
On The Death Of General Joseph Sterett By A Very 
Young Gentleman Of Baltimore" and is signed "Edgar"; 
also twenty other pieces by the same hand — "A Dream"; 
"To Sorrow"; "Twilight"; "A Lily"; "To Despondency," 
etc. A note toone states that they were composed by ayouth 
of eighteen. The volume is often sold at the book-auction 
houses and by book dealers, where the following note is met 
with as an advertisement: "These poems have been attrib- 
uted to Edgar Allan Poe, and the age given as 'eighteen' is 
possibly a fiction to disguise the extreme youth of the poet. 
Poe at this period was writing verse, though still at school, 
for itisielated that about this time Mi. Allan sbowedamanu- 
script of poems written by him to the young ladies of Rich- 
mond. Though as yet no evidence has been brought forward 
to prove conclusively that these poems were the production 
of Foe, still upon a closer examination of them, and particu- 
larly after a comparison of them with the 'Fugitive Pieces' 
(written in iSai) and published with Tamerlane in 1837, it b 
difficult to believe otherwise than that they were by the same 
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hand. The dedded preference in the choice of doleful and 
melancholy themes, the [requeat employment of imagery 
drawn from the beauties of nature — the heavens, flowers, 
etc., and the occasional reiteration of liquid sounds and allit- 
erative combinations in the versification here exhibited, it 
seems, all tend to strengthen this belief." 

A study and investigation of these poems leads to the be- 
lief that they were probably written by an early Baltimore 
literary character whose last name was "Edgar." His fam- 
ily connections have been met n-ith, but they could not give 
definite information. In efforts to trace the poems other 
similar poetiy written about the same period was found by 
Baltimore poets. Here are some lines signed E. A. S., per- 
haps as Poesque as any in the Chase volume: — 
"What clouds my brow, 0, ask me not, 
It brings upon my mind, my caie wora lot. 
It tells me of the many joys I 've lost; 
While OD life's ocean tempest toss'd." 

F. W. Thomas was studvnng law in Baltimore about 1811 
and a close associate of Poe's brother William Henry Leon- 
ard Poe, who also resided in that city. He made no mention 
of these poems in his Recollections of E.A. Poe. If Poe had 
been about Baltimore in i8:i and especially publishing 
poetry Thomas would likely ha%'e had some knowledge of it. 

n 

The folbning are from Tfu Yankee and Boston Literary 
Gazette, New Series, July-December, 1829, John Neal, 
Editor: — 

"To CoBBESPOSDENTS ' If E. A. P. of Baltimore — 
whose hnes about Heaven, though he professes to legaid 

^ ScpUmbcr. iSiq. 
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them u dcogether superior to anything in the whole range 
of American poetry, save two or three trifles referred to, are, 
though nonsense, rather exquisite nonsense — would but do 
himself justice, he might make a beautiful and perhaps a 
magnificent poem. There is a good deal here to justify such a 
hope: 

Dim vales and shadowy Soodt, 

And cloudy-Imking nw>ds. 

Whose iaims ire can't discover 

For the tears that — drip all over. 
The moonlight 

tails 

Over hamlets, over halls. 

Wherever ihey may be, 

O't't the strange woods, o'er the sea — 

O'er spirits on the wing, 

O'er every droivsy thing — 

And buries them up quite 

In a labyrinth of light. 

And then bow deep! — Oh detpt 

ts the pasiion of their sletp I 

"Heshouldhavesignedit,Bahl . . . We have no room tor 
others," 

" To CoRRESPOJJDESis ' Many papers intended for this 
numberhavebeen putasidefor thenext, . . . Amongotheis 
.are Night — The Magician — Unpublished Poetry (being 
specimens of a book about to appear at Baltimore)." 

" Unpublished Poeirv ' The following passages are 
from the manuscript-works of a young author, about to be 

published in Baltimore. He ts entirely a stranger to us, but 
withalltheirfaults, if the remainderofAlAaraaf and Tamer- 
lane are as good as the body of the extracts here given — to 
say nothing of the more extraordinary parts, he will deserve 

> NoTcmbir, 1B10. ■ Dccnnbir. iSig. 
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to stand high — very hi^ — in the estimation of the shin- 
ing brotheriH)od. Whether he kUI do so boirever, must de- 
pend, not so much upon his worth now in mere poetry, as 
upon bis worth hereafter in something yet loftier and more 
generous — we allude to the stronger properties of the mind, 
to the magnanimous determination that enables a youth to 
endure the present, whatever the present may be, in the 
hope, or rather in the belief, the fixed, unwavering belief, 
that in the future he will find bis reward. 'I am young,' he 
sa>-5 in a letter to one who has laid it on our table for a good 
purpose. 'I am young — not yet twenty — am a poet — if 
deep worship of all beauty can make me one — and wish to 
be so in the more common meaning of the n'ocd. I would 
give the world to embody one half the ideas afloat in my 
imagination. (By the way, do you remember — or did you 
ever read the esdamation of Shelley about Shakspeare? — 
"What a number of ideas must have been afloat before sucb 
an author could arise!"} I appeal to you as a man that loves 
the same beauty which I adore — the beauty of the natural 
blue sky and the sunshiny earth — there can be no tie more 
strong than that of brother for brother — it b not so much 
that they love one another, as that they both love the same 
parent — their affections are always running in the same 
direction — the same channel — and cannot help mingling. 
I am and have been , from my childhood, an idler. It can- 
not therefore be said that 

"I left a calling for this idle trade, 
A duty broke — a father disobeyed " — 

for I have no father — nor mother. 

I am about to publish a volume of " Poems," the greater 

part written beforelwasfifteen. Speaking about "Heaven," ' 

' A poem br tb« withor o( "Al Auul," mcotioDed In Ka, III: t6S, 
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the editor of the Yaokee says, "He might write a beauti- 
ful, if DOt a magnificent poem" — (the very first vords of 
encouragement I ever remember to have heard). I am very 
certain that as yet I have not written etlher — but that I cati, 
I will take oath — if they will give me time. 

The poems to be published are "Al Aaraaf" — "Tamer- 
lane" — one about four, and the other about three hundred 
lines, n-ith smaller pieces. "Al Aaraaf" has some good po- 
etry-, and much extravagance, which I have not had time 
to throw away.' 

"M .\araaf" is a tale of another world — the star discov- 
ered by Tycho Brahe. which appeared and disappeared so 
suddenly — or rather, it is no tale at all. I will insert an ex- 
tract, about the palace of its presiding Deity, in which you 
will see that I have supposed many of the lost sculptures of 
our world to have flown (in spirit) to the star "Al Aaraaf" 
— a delicate place, more suited to their divinity. 
Uprear'd upon such height arose a pile 
Of gorgeous colunuw on th' unburthened air — 
'Flashing, from Parian marble, that twin-smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled there. 
And nursled the young mountain in its lair: 
Of molten stan their pavement — such as fall 
Thro' the ebon air — bcstlvering the pall 
Of their own dissolution while they die — 
Adorning, then, the dwellings of the sky; 
A dome by linked light * from Heaven let down. 
Sat gently on these columns as a crowo) 
A window of one circular diamond there 

' TUi wfll Kmiad tbc reidn of the toUiMlDg uKdoU. Your KmuHi wu too 
lonr lEi — whj did a't you nuke it ihorter? T kcd n'i timt. — rCdltoi'i Mote.] 

* AUudiDg ID ■ prtec pirt. 

■ The Iduof linked IWitdbnntllnl: but, thtmomeiitToumii it aloud. tbe 
beiuty ii gone. To uy llnk-ed Ii(ht "OuLd be qgeu enough, notwithiCudiog 
Moore'i "neich.ed tb«U "i bat to uy llnk'd-1i(iit would ipoil tlie rhythm. 
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Looked out kbove inbi the purine tlr. 

And nyi fram God shot down that meteor duin 

And balloiT'd all the beauty twice again, 

Save when, between th' Enpyrean, and that riog, 

Some eager spirit Sapp'd a dusky wing: 

But, on the pilUrs, seraph eyes have seen 

The dimness of this world: that grayish green 

That nature bves the best (or Beauty's grave, 

Luiked in each cornice — round each architnive — 

And eiery sculptur'd cherub thereabout 

That from his marble dn-elling ventured ' out, 

Seemed euthly in the shadow of his niche — 

Archaian statues io a notld so rich? 

Friezes from Tadmor and PersepoHs — 

From Balbec and the stilly, clear ab>-ss 

Of beiutif ul Gomorrah ! — oh ! the wave 

Is now upon thee — but too late to save! 

Far donn within the crystal of the lake 

Thy swollen pillars tremble — and so quake 

The hearts of many wanderers who look in 

Tby luridnesj of beauty — and of sin. 

Another — 

— Silence is the votc« of God — 
Ours is a world of words; quiet we call 
"Silence" — which is the merest wordoCoIL 
Here Nature speaks — and ev'n ideal things 
Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings; 
But ahl not so, when in the realms on high. 
The eternal voice of God is moving by, 
And the red winds are withering in the skyi 

From Tamerlane — 

The fever'd diadem on my brow 
I claimed and won usuipingly: 
Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 
Some to the Caesar — this to me? 

> The word ultheoriKuialirufccred.' wc have chuicd it lor the reus 



by Google 



The heritage of a kingly miiid 
And a pioud spirit, which hath su 
Tiiumphantlj' with buman-lund. 



Q wnI I first dreir life. 
The mists oi the Taglay have sbed 
Nightly their dens upon my head; 
And, I believe, the winged striie 
Aod tumult of the headlong air 
Hath nestled in my very hair. 

So late from Heaven, that dew, It fell. 

Mid dreams of one unholy night, 
Vpon me w-ith the touch of Htll — 
tt'hile the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that hunc. like banners, o'er 
Seem'd then lo my hall-dosing cj'e 
The pageantry of monarchy; 
And the deep trumpet-thunder's roar 
Came hurriedly upon me telling 
Of human hattle (near me swelling}. 

The rain came down upon my head 
Unshelter'd, and the heavy wind 
Was giantlike — so thou, my mind! 
It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me — and the rush — 
The torrent of the chilly air 
Gurgled within my ear the crush 
Of empires — with the captive's prayer; 
The hum of suitors, and the tone 
Of flatter^' round a sovereign- throne. 

Young Love's fint lesson is the heart: 
For mid that sunshine and those smiles, 

When, from our little cares apart. 
And laughing at her girlish wiles, 

I 'd throw me on her throbbing breast. 
And pour my spirit out in tears. 
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There wu no need to speak the rest — 

No need to quiet any lean 
Of her — who uk'd do kuou why. 
But turned on me her quiet eye. 



Father! I firmly do believe — 

I know — for Death, who coma for me 
From resioni of the blest afar, 
(U'bere there is oothins to deceive) 

Haifa left his iron gate ajar; 
And tays of truth you cannot see 
Are flashing through Eternity — 
I do beiie\-e that Eblis hath 
A snare in every human path; 
Else how when in the holy grove 
I n-andered of the idol, Love, 
Who daily scents fab snowy wings 
With incense of burnt oEFerings 
From Che most undefiled things — 
niiose pleasant bowers are yet so riven 
Above with trelliced rays from Heaven 
No mote may shun — no tiniest fly 
The lightning of his eagle e>-e. 
How was it Chat Ambition crept 

Unseen, amid the revels there, 
Till, growing bold, he laugb'd and leapt 

la the tangles of Love's brilliant bair? 

Passage from the minor poems. 

If my peace hath flown away 
In a night — or m a day — 

Is it therefore the less gone? 
I am standing mzd the roar 
Of a weatherbeaCen shore, 
And I hold within my band 
Some partides of sand — 
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How (ewl and bow they creep 
Through my fingers to the deqi! 
My early hopes? — No — they 
Went gloriously away, 
Like lightning trom the sky 
At once — and so will I." 

Having allowed out youthful writer to b« heard in his 
own behalf, — what more can we do for the lovers of genu- 
ine poetry? Nothing. They who are judges will not need 
more; and they who are not — why waste words upon them? 
We shaU not. 

Ill 

MYTHIC-U. POE POEMS 

Quite a number of mythical Foe poems have been pub- 
lished. The three widest circulated of such poems are "The 
Fire Legend," "Leonainie," and "Kelah." 

The following named pamphlet written in heroic couplets 
and comprising nine hundred and fifty lines and signed 
Lavante has also been reprinted with an effort to show that 
Poe wasjthe author: "The Poets and Poetry of America. 
A Satire. Fhitadelpbia William S. Young — No. 173 Race 
Street 1847." 

IV 

LETTERS RELATING TO POE 

A collection of eight autograph letters of Thomas W. 
White, proprietor of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
written to Ludan Minor (at one time associated with him 
on the Messenger), during Poe's first year with the magazine, 
have never been published. They serve to throw new light 
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on Foe's connections with the Messenger during bis eatly 
caieer in Richmond, Virginia. 

(i) A. L. S., I p., 4to. 

BicmiOKD, Auitttt 18, lijs, 

I have, my dear sir, been compelled to part with Mr. 
Spadiawk as regular editor. ... He will, however, con- 
tinue to assist me. Mr. Poe is here also. He tarries one 
month and will aid me all that lies in his power. 

(3) A. L. S., 3 pp., 4to. 

RiCBUOND, September 8, xSjs. 

Poe is now in my employ — not as editor. He is unfor- 
tunately rather dissipated — and therefore I can place very 
little reliance upon him. Hb disposition is quite amiable. 
He will be some assbtance to me in proof-reading — at 
least I hope so. 

(3) A. L. S., 3 pp., 4to. 

RiCHUosD, Stplember ar, rSjs. 

Foe has flew the track already. His habits were not good. 
He is in addition a victim of melancholy. I should not be at 
all astonished to hear that he had lieen guilty of suicide. 

{4) A. L. S., 3 pp., 4to. 

RiCHMOKD, Ortoier i, 1833. 

I have just seen ^Ir. Heath. He thinks he can manage the 
autography for me. He proposes striking out Cooper's and 
Irving's names. I will not put the article in till I bear from 
you. Give me your candid opinion of it. Foe b its author. 

(5) A. L. S., 1 p., 4to. 

KiCHUONn, October 20, 1835. 
Mr. Poe, who is with me again, read (your address) over 
by copy with great care. He b very much pleased with it — 
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in fact he passes great encomiums upon it to me, and intends 
noticing it under the head of Reviews. 

(6) A. L. S., 1 p., small folio. 

RicHuoxn, Oetcber 24, 1S35. 
Suppose you send me a modest paragraph, mentioning 
... the paper is now under my own editorial management, 
assisted by several gentlemen of distinguished literaiy attain- 
ments. Vou may introduce Mr. Foe's name as amongst 
those engaged to contribute for its columns — taking care 
not to say as editor. 

(7) A. L. S.. 3 pp.. 4to. 

RicnuoND, ^'o-cniber jj, 1835. 
Vou are altogether right about the Leslie critique. Poc 
has evidently shown himself no lawyer — whatever else 
he may be. 

(8) A. L. S., 3 pp. 4to. 

RiCHMONTJ. DecembiT jj, 1833- 
All the critical notices are from the pen of Poe — who, I 
rejoice to tell you, still keeps from the Bottle. 

There is also among the collection a letter addressed to 
Lucian Minor altogether in Poe's autograph, but signed by 
Thomas W. White. 
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verao blank, p. 36; Nolo, pp. 37-40. Gintcnti; Tameriuie; Fugitive 

Pieces: To ; Dreuni; Visit of the Dead; EveniDg Star; ImitatioD; 

CoDunuDioD with Nature: A wildei'd bang (rom my birth; The bappi- 
cM day — ttubappiat hour; TheLalu; Authoi'i Notei (ToTameriace). 

Tbevolume measures 6J7 by 4.13 incbo. and was isiued as a pamphlet 
in yellow covers. Ooly three copies sie Icoown. One is in the British 
Aluseum, and the other two are in the library o( a New Vork collector. 
&Ir. R. H. Shepherd maile a reprint ol the British Uiueom copy in 18S4, 
with corrections ol mispritiU in a separate list. 

The preface reads as follows: "The greater pan oi the poems whicti 
coDipose this little volume cere critten in the year 1811-1, when the 
author bad Dot completed hii fourteenth year. They were of course not 
intended for publication; why they are now published cooceinsno one but 
himself. Of thesmallerpiecesvery iitlleueedbesaid: They perhaps savor 
too much of egotism; but ibey were irritlen by one too young to have 
any knowledge of the A-otld but from hii own breast. 

"In 'Tamerlane' he has endeavored to expose the folly of tveonikias 
tbe best feelings of the heart at the shrine of Ambition. He is conscious 
that in this there are many faults (besides that of the general character of 
the poems), which he flatters himself he could, with little trouble, have 
corrected, but unlike many of his predecessors, has been too fond of his 
early productions to amend them in bis nU age. 

" He will not say that he is indiSetcnt as to the success of these Poems 
— it might stimulate him to other attempts — but he can safely assert 
that failure will not at all influence him in a resolution already adopted. 
This is challenging oitidsm — let it be so. Nn haic iwmmui esie nihil." 

AL AAR.\AF, / T.UIERIANE. / AND / MINOR POEMS / 
(Rule) BY EDGAR A. POE. / (Rule) BALTIMORE: / HATCH & 
DUNNING / (Eule) 1819- 

Collation: Title, p. i; verso (copyright secured), p. 3 (ia lower right 
hand comer: Matchett & Woods Printers); p. 3, quotation: 
Entiendes. Fabio, I0 que voi dedendo? 
Toma, si, to entendio: — Mientes, Fabio. 
p. 4. blank; p. ;, half title: AL AARA.\F; verso, p. 6: 

What has night to do with sleep? — CoMira. 
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p. 7, Dedication: 

Who drinks the deepest? — here 'a to hini. — Clzavelanb. 
p. S, bUok; p. 9, "A itar ou djicoveted by Tycbo Bnhe which bunt 
forth in • / moment, with • (pleiidot suipusing tfaat of Jupiter — thea 
sradually / faded away and became invisible to the naked eye." p. to, 
Idack; p.ll, poem,Sdence; p. », blank; pp. 13-11, ALAARAAF.patt 
I.i p. 33, blank; p. 13. ball title, AL AARAAF; versa blank, p. 34: pp. 
35-38, AL AAR.UF, put II.; p. 39. bait title, TA^I£RL.\^'Ei p. 40: 
Ad\xitiseuekt 
This poem wis printed for publicilion in Boston, in the year / 1817, 
but suppressed through circumstiinces of a privile niture. 
p. 41, Dedicition: TO /JOHM NE-\L / THIS POEM / IS RE- 
SPECTFI.-LLY DEDICATED. / p. 42. blank ; pp. 43-34. T.\MER- 
L.\^"E; / p. 55, hali title, .MISCELL.\XE0U5 POEMS ; p. 36; 
My DotbiDEnesi — my Rants — 
My sins — .And my contrition —SotriaEV E. Persis.' 
And some Boners — but no bay*. — MiLlos. 
p.57, poem, Romance; p 5S, bbnk; pp. 5C)-7i, POEMS, numbered i to9. 
Issued in boards, witb tinted paper covering, muslin backs. Siie of leaf 
untrimmed 8.75 by 5.15 indies. One copy in the lUiraryof aXewYock 
collector has tbe date 1S30, which some tbink a printer's error, while 
othersareof (heo[riaion that Poc had that dateput in on purpose. This 
was a pi«sentatton copy to his omiia Eliaabeth (Betting). It also has 
his coiTcctions in hli own hand made for the tS43 edition of hia poems. 
Somecopies have the poem "Sdence" on theui^jagedleaf. Some ten or 
more copies of tbe volume are known. One is in the New York Public 
Library, another in tbe Peabody Institute. BaJtimort, and the others 
mainly in private libraries — five in New York City, one in Chicago, 
one in Wa^iington, and one in Pittsburg. 

1831 

POEMS / By / Edgar A. Poe. / (Rule] Tout le Monde a Raison.— 
Bocbefoucault. / (Rule) Second Edition / (Rule) New York: / Pub- 
lished by Elam Bliss. / (Rule) 1831. 

Collation: p. i, bait title. Poems; veiso blank, p. 3; p. 3, title; p. 4, 
imprint ; p. s. Dedication, To The U. S. / Corps Of Cadets / This vol- 
* Error tor SoDmv'i Psasis. 
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mne / ii Respectfully Dedicated; veno Utnk, p. 0; p. 7, Conienti; 
Tens bUnk, p. 8; boll tide, "Letta," p. 91 vena blank, p. 10; p. 11, 

Quotatioa; veno blank, p. ta; pp. 13-39, text of letter to Mr. ; 

veno blank, p. 30T P' 31, balf title, "IntrodactioD "; veno blank, p. 33; 
pp. 33-1*4. POEMS : Helea, Israfd, The Doomed City, Fuiy-luid, 
Irene, A Pxao, Tbe Viller ^1*, Science; AI Aiiuf. Tameriane. Site 
of leaf uotrimmwi 6.7J by 3.7J iacbei. Imietl in cloth bindini- Some 
c^ies have the waid "The End" on the last leaf. Sx copies are 
bnoiffa, but there are IDcdy ntben. 

The original form of the 1S31 Utter,' irith tite SgKUtrn Liiinuj Itn- 
tntrr variation^ foUon: — 

It has been said that a sood critique on a poem may be written by one 
vho is no poet himself. This, occordins to yaar idea and miiu of poetry, 
I feel to be iaise — the less poetiira] the critic, the [ess just the critique, 

and ihe converse. On Ihisaccounc. and because there are but few B '1 

in the world. I would be as much ashamed of the world's good ojunioii as 
proud o( j'Our own. Aootbet than yourself might here observe, "Shalie- 
speare is in possession of the world's good opinion, and yet ShalLC- 
qware is the ETcatest of poets. It ai^>ears tben that the w<»ld judge cor- 
rectly, why should you be ashamed of their favorable judgment' " The 
difficulty lies in the iaterptetatiooof the word "judgment " or "opinion." 
The opinion is the world's, truly, but it may be called theirs as a man 
would call a book his, having bought ill he did not write tbe book, but it 
is his; they did not originate the oiMnion. but it is theirs. A fool, (or ex- 
ample, thinks Shakespeare a gnat poet — yet the (oot has never read 
Shakespeare. But the fool's neighbor, who is a step higher on the Andes 
of tbe mind, who« bead (that is to say, his moie exalted tbougbt) is too 
lu above tbe fad to be seen or understood, but whose feet (by which I 
mean his every-day actions) are sufficiently near to be discerned, and by 
means of which that superiority is ascertained. wUch ttil for tbem would 
never have been discovered — this neighbor asserts that Shakespeare is 
a great poet —the fool beUeves him, and it is henceforward biso^ioii. 
This neighbor's own opinion has, in like manner, been adopted frtmi one 

< Printed, with the following note ia tbe Sndtra Lilmtj Mmmitr oi 

July, igjfi: "Letter To B Thoe detacbol pusago lonn put d the 

prtiace to ■ smalt volume printed some yean igs for private cirtolitiwi. Tbey 
hive vigor and much origtoaLity — but of couise we shall not be called upoa to 
endonealLthe writer's opinioci. — En." 
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tbvn liim, Itod 10, aKcadiaily, Co a few giltcd iodividaali who kned 
iround the lummit. beholdiog, face to face, the master EpinC who stand* 
upon Che pionade. * * * 

You aie awan of the great bairia ia the path of bo American writer- 
He ii read, if at all, io preieceoce to the combined and establiihed wit of 
the world. I say established; for it is with literature as with law or em- 
pire — an established name is an estate in tenure, or a tbrone in poues- 
sioD. Besides, one might suppose that books, lil^e their autbon. improve 
by [rard — their baviag crossed the sea is, with us, so great a distinction. 
Our antiquaries abandoa time for distance; our veri' fops glaace from 
the binding to the bottom of the title-page, where the mystic characters 
which spell London. Piris, or Genoa, ore precisely So many letters of 

I mentiooetl just now a vulgar error as regards criticism, t thinly the 
notion that uo poet can form a correct estimate of his own writings is an- 
other. I remarked before, that in proportion to the pwticnl talent, would 
be the justice of a critique upon poetry. Therefore, a bid poel would, I 
grant, make a false critique, and his self-love would infallibly bias his little 
judgment in his favor: but a poet, who is indeed a poet, could not. I think, 
tail of making a just critique. \\'hatever should be deducted on the score 
of self-love, might be replaced on account of his intimate acquaintance 
with the subject: in short, we have more instances of false criticism than 
of just, where one's own writings are the test, umply because we have 
more bad poets than good- There are of course many objections to what 
I say: Milton is a great eiample of the contraiy; but his apinton with re- 
spect to Che Paradise Regained is by no means fairly oscertaioed. By 
what trivial circumstances men are often led to assert what they do not 
really believe! Perhaps an inadvertent word has descended to posterity. 
But, in fact, Che Paradise Regaioed is little, if at all, infeiioi to the Para- 
dise Lost, and is only supposed so to be, because men do noc like epics, 
whatever chey may say Co the conCraiy, and reading those of Hilton in 
their natural order, are too much wearied with Che Srst to derive aoy 
pleasure from the second. 
I dare say Milton preferred Comus to either — if so — justly. • ♦ • 
As I am speating of poetry, it will not be amiss to Couch slightly upon 
Che mosc singular heresy in its modem hi5tor>- — the heresy of wbal is 
called veri' foolishly, Che Lake School. Some years ago I might have been 
induced, by an occasion tike the present, to attempt a format refutation 
ol their doctrine; at present it would be a work of si 
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wiu Diut bow to the wiidom of nicb men u Coleridge tad Soutbey, but 
bcjng wUe, h«ve Uu^ied 4t poeticil tbeoria *i> pranldOy nempUSBiL 
Arutotlc,withi)[igulataiMnnce,lu»declindpoetrr tbe mint iihilcH 
■ophical o< lU nritiogii* but it required > Wordswoctb to prooauDce it 
the moit metaphysiciL He leenu to thinlc tiut tbe end oi poetry is. m' 
should be, initmction — yet it is K tnusm that the end of our exist- 
CDce i> bappineu; if so, the end of every separate part of our eriitence 
— every thing connected with our existence iliould be itill happiness. 
Therefore tbe end of instruction should be hippioess; and happiness is 
another name for pleasure; — therefore the end of instruction should be 
pleasure: yet we see the above mentioned opinion implies precisely the 

To proceed: ttl<rit tariliM. be who pleases, is of more importance to 
bis fellow men than he who instructs, sin<^ utility is happiness, and plea- 
sure is the end already obtained which instruction is merely tbe means of 
obtaining. 

I sec no reason, then, why our metaphysical poets should plume them- 
selves so much on the utility of their works, unless indeed they refer to 
instruction with eternity in view; in which case, sincere respect for their 
piety would not allow me to express my contempt for their judgment; 
owtempt which it would be difficult to conceal, since their writings are 
professedly to be understood by the lew, and it is the many who stand io 
need of salvation. In tucb cue I should no doubt be tempted to think 
of the devil in "Melmoth," who labors indefatigably through three 
octavo volumes to accomplish the destmclion of one or two souls, while 
any common devil would have demolished one or two thousand. * * * 

Against the subtleties which would make poetry a study — not a pss- 
tlon — it becomes the metaphysician to reason — but tbe poet to pro- 
test. Yet Wordsworth and Coleridge are men Id years; tbe one im- 
bued in contemplation from bis childhood, the other a giant in intellect 
and learsing. Tbe diffidence, then, with wbicb I venture to dispute their 
authority, would be overwhelming, did I not feel from the bottom of my 
heart, that learning hat tittle to do with the imagination — intellect 
with the passion* — or age with poetry. • • ■ 

"TiiSes, like straws, upon the surface Sow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below." 
are lines wMcb have done much mischief. As regards the greater truths, 
menoftenererrbyseekiog tbematthebottom thanat thelop; the depth 
u pbilawphikaUtoD gaxn. S. L. M. I*tl. 
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Ues in tbe hnge tbyna when viidom is uugbt — not in the pilpable 
placei where ihe ii found. The uicienU were out ilwtyi riiht in hiding 
the goddeu in a well: wiloesi the light which Bacon hu thrown upon 
philosophy; witneu the prindplea of oiu divine faith — that moral 
mechanism by which the simplicity of a child mar ov«tbalance the wis- 
dom of a man. (*Poctry above all things is a beautiful painting whose 
tints to minute inspection are confusion worse confounded, but start 
boldly out to the cursoiy glance of the connoisseur.) 

We Me an instance of G>leridse's liability to err, in bis "Biogtaphia 
Literaria " — professedly his literary Ule and opinions, bat. in fact, a 
treatiiedcsnRiiciAiffcffiuirudaniifiii. Me (oes wrong by reason of bis 
very profundity, and of his error we have a natural type in the contem- 
plation of a star. He who regards it directly and iatenlely sees, it is true, 
the star, but it is the star without a ray — while he who survo's it less 
inqui^tivdy is conscious of all for which the star is useful to ui below — 
itt brilliancy and its beauty. • • • 

As to Wordsworth. I have no faith in him. That he had. in youth, the 
feelings of a poet I believe — lor there are glimpses of extreme delicacy 
in his writings — (and delicacy Is the poet's own kingdom — his El Do. 
redo) — but they have the appearance of a better day recollected ; and 
glimpses, at Ijest. are little evidence of present poetic fire — we know 
that a few straggling flowers spring up daily in the crevices of the (tava- 

He was to blaoie in wearing away his youth in contemplation with the 
end of poetizing in bis nianhood. With the increase of his judgment the 
light which should make it apparent has faded avay. His judgment con- 
sequently is too correct. This may not be understood, — but the old 
Goths of Germany would have understood it, wbo used to debate mat- 
ters of importance to their State twice, once when drunl:, and once when 
sober — sober that they might not be deficient in formality — drunk lest 
tbey should be destitute of vigor. 

The long wordy discussions by which he tries to reason us Into admita- 
tion of his poetry, speak very little in his favor; they are full of such aa- 
SHtioas at this — (I have opened one of his volumes at random) "Of 
genius the only proof !s the act of doing wdl what is worthy to be done, 
and what was never done before" — indeed! then it follons that in 
doing what is uRwortby to be done, or what hat been done before, no 
* Linn in pinnthaii eiued Iroa S. L. M. tut. 
t Gladet la S. L. M. tot. 
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(cuius can be criocEd; yet the picking of podets is in unworthy act. 
pockets have baa picked time immemorial, and Barriagtoo, the pick- 
pocket, in point of geniui. would have thought hard of a compirisoD 
with William Wordsworth, the poet. 

Again — in estimating the merit of certain poenii. whether they be 
Ossiaa'siirM'Pherson's.caQ surely be of little consequence, yet, in ordei 
to prove their worthlesiness, Mr. W. has expended many pages ia the 
contro\-ersy. Tanlaiit animis / Can great minds descend to suchab- 
sutdity? But worse still: that he may bear down tvery argumeoc in 
favor of these poems, he triumphantly drags forward a passage, in bis 
abominatiOD of which he eiiKcts the reader to sympathize. It is the bc- 
gioaingof the e|»c poem * "Temtira," "The blue waves of Ullin roll in 
light; the green hills are covered with day; trees shake their duslcy heads 
in the breeze." And this — thii goi^eous. yet ample imagery, where alt 
h alive and panting with immorialily — this. William Wordsworth, the 
author of "Peter Bell." has itleclei lor bis contempt. We shall see what 
better he. in his own person, has lo offer. Imprimis: 
" And now she 's at the pony's bead. 
And DOW sfic 's at the pony's tail. 
On that ^e now. and now on this. 
And almost slided ber with bliss — 
A tew sad teats does Betty shed, 
She pats the pony where or when 
She knows not: happy Betty Foy! 
O, Johnny! never mind the Doctor:" 
Secondly: 

"The dew was falling fast, the — stats began to blink, 

I heard a voice; it said drink, pretty creature, drint; 

And. looking o'er the hedge, be — foie me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a — maiden at its side. 
No other sheep were near, the lamb vis all alone, 
And by a slender cord was — tetber'd to a stone." 
Now, we have no doubt this is all true; we inff believe It. indeed, we 
wiU, Mr. W. Is it sympathy for tbe sheep you wish to eidle ! I love 
a sheep from Che bottom of ny lieait. 

But there are occasions, dear B , there are occasions when even 

Wordsworth is reasonable. Even Slamboul, it is said, shall have an end 
■ No italics ia S. L. M. tot. 
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and the moit unlucb]' blaodert mutt (KHne to x amdosioD. Here ii u 
eitract from bis preface — 

"TboM «ha have been acciutomed to the pbrueology of modern writ- 
ers, if they perait in nadiogthli book to* caadiuioii(JnpDiiiNe/) will, 
DO doubt, have to struule with feelings of awkwardness: (ha! ha! ha!) 
they will look round for poetry <ha! ba! ha! ha!) and will be induced to 
inquire by what species al courtesy these ittempu have been permitted 
to assume Ibat title." Ha! haMial ha! ha! 

Yet let not Mr. W. despair; he has given immortality to a wagon, and 
the bee Sophocles has transmitted to eternity a tore toe, and dignined a 
tragedy with a chorus o( turkeys. * * ■ 

Of Coleridge I cannot speak but with reverence. His toweting intel- 
lect! his RtRantic power! ' (He is ooe more evidence o( the fact) (To 
use an author quoted by himself, "J'ai trouvj souvent) - que la plupatt 
des sectes ont riison dans une bonne partie de ce qu'clles iv.incent, 
mail Qon pis en ce qu'clles cient.' (and (o employ his own lansua^e,)' 
be has imprisoned bis onn conceptions by the barrier be has erected 
against those of others. It is lameauble to think that such a mind 
should be buried in metaphysics, and, like the Nyctanlbes, waste its 
perfume upon the night alone. In reading [that man's*) poetry, 1 trem- 
ble, like one who stands upon a volcano, conscious, (torn the very dark- 
ness bursting from the crater, of the hre and the light that ace weltering 

What is Poetry? — Poetry! that Proteus-like idea, with as many ap- 
pellalions as the nine'titled Corcyra! Give me, I demanded of a scholar 
some time ago, give me a definition of poetry. "Tris-volontiers," and he 
proceeded to his library', brought me a Dr. Johnson, and overwhelmed 
me with a definition. Shade o( the immortal Shakespeare! I imagine to 
myself the scuwl of your spiritual eye upon the profanity of that scurril- 
ous Ursa Major. Think o( poetty, dear B , think of poetry, and then 

think of — Dr. Samuel Johnson! Think ol all that is airy and faity.like. 
and then of all that is hideous and unwieldy; think of his huge bulk, the 
Elephant! and then — and then think of the Tempest — the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream — Prospero — Oberon — and ntania! • • • 

A poem, in my opinion, is opposed to a work of science by having, for 
its iinnafiolc object, pleasure, tiol truth; to romance, by having fot its 
1 S. L. M. ten. » Erased [roniS.LM.leit. 

■ Erued from S. L M. text. • "his" in S. L. M, tea. 
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obiect ka wdijliifu ioMod of & ^j!iif(t plewofc, being a poem oD^ w te 
u thii object il atuiaedi romince prtscDtiof perceptible iBUcei witb ' 
definite, pocuy with iixtefiaite lenutiooi. to wluch end music is in «»»• 
tial, nncc the compcchensoa of iweet wund ii our moit iade&aile concep- 
tion. Muiic, wIkd rombiaed with > pleuunbie ide^t is poetry; music 
without the idea ii timplr music; the idea without tlie mutic is pro*e 
from iu very definitiveaes*. 

What wu meant by the invective asaiost him who had no music !□ his 
•oul? • • • 

To sum up this long rigmarole, I have, dear B , what you oo doubt 

percdve, for the metaphysical poeti, oi poeti, the most sovereign con- 
tempt. That they have foUowers proves nothing — 
The lodtao prince has to his palace 
More followeis than a thief to the gallows. 

1845 

The Raven /And /Other Poems. /By/Edgar A. Poa. /New 
Yoric: /Wiley &PatDam.t6l Broadway. / 1845. 

Cdlation: half-title. Wiley And Putnam's/ Ubraiy Of / AMERI- 
C.Uh books. / The Raven and Other Foems. Title, p. I ; with copy- 
right and imprint on verso, p. II; dedicstioo, p. Ill; veno blank, p. IV; 
Preface, p. V; veno. Contents, p. VI. The Raven and Other Poems, 
pp. 1-51; hUnk veno, p. i2 ; hall-title. Poems Written In Youth, p. 
S3; verso blanlc, p. 54; Poems WrittcD In Youth, pp 55-91. Issued in 
paper eovere. Siie 7.50 by 5.25 inches. The same edition was issued by 
the itme firm in London with the imprint 1846. 

THE RAVEN 

The ^mertcoii Whit Rtriea, Febniaiy, 1845; the Enemut Mirror, 
January 39. 1845; Soatlum Literary Matcnetr, Illaich, 1S45; Louie* 
Critic, June, 1645: 1S45; J. Lorimer Graham copy ol 1845 poems; IM- 
trary Empernni, 1S45; Ritkmond Examiiur, September 15, 1S49. 
Text, Rickmoad Examiiur. 
Varialioiu from Ikt lal .- — 
n. 3. sBUfht: tried, all others except 1S45. 

6. ktre : no italics except J. Lorimer Ccabam, 1845. 
m. 6. r*«.- That. L. E. 
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V. 3- tIBmst: duknea, iH otbcn nopt J. Lorimcr Gnhim, 1845. 

VI. I. Back: Tbta, all other* uccpc 1S4S ud J. Lorimer Gnhim, 
1845. 

1. atain I heard: I beud icaio, ill othen eicq>t J. Lorimer Cra- 

VII. 3. mimUt: inttaat tU othen except J. Lorimet Gcthin, 1S4S. 
IX. 3. IMnt Ahwwr.- lubluurr. A. W. R. 

6. Thmdubirdtaid: QmthtiKlviea. A. W. R.;E. U. 

XI. 1. SUrtlat: wondefiog. A. W. R. 
4. smt': MQg. C. 

4-6. lill . . . nnemurt : lo vhen Hope he would (djun Sletn Dt- 
qnir relumed, instead oC the sweet Hope be dared adjure. 
That sad anioer, " Nevermore." A. W. R.; E. M. 

J. Tkol: the. all otberr except 1S45. and J. Lorimer Graham. 1S45. 

6. 0/ " Xnir — Xmrmin" ; of "XevermOM" all others except 
1S45 and J. Lorimer Graham, 1S45. 

XII. I. ily lad/tHty: all my sad soul, all others; my fancy; J. Lori- 
mer Graham, 1845. 

XIII. I. Tkit: Thus. C. 

XIV. 3, ttrapUm aluit: aogdi whole laiDt, all Othen ocept J. 
Lorimer Graham, 1845. 

J, Qutf.ah: Let me. A. W. R. 
XVIII. I. itiS: No italics except J, Lorimer Graham, 1S45. 

3. itmou's: demon all othen except 1845. 
Hales : In the Braad^cay Jmirnal, May 14, 1845. a Taiiant reading 
of the poem is fiven ai follows: — 

" While I pondered nearly nappiog 1 
Suddenly there came a rapping, 
As ol some one gently tapping. 
Tapping at my chamber doot." 

The Shea manuscript recorded elsewhere also gives variant readings, 
and in the quotatiooi from the poem in Poe's " Philosophy of Composi- 
tioa," two verbal variations are found — VII. 3. niHuCt (or moiwM and 
X. 1. UuUfoithe. 

The above reading) of " The Raven " thow the poem <a eight ttatet. 
Fint as sent to the Amtricaa IVkit Reeita, Fehnury, 1B45; second m 
revised In the Eccruij Minor. January ag, 1S45; third as revised in the 
SmMtn LiUrary Slaitnftr, March, 1845; fourth as revised in the Ltih- 
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rfM Crilit, June, 1845; £itb u revised in the edition of tbe 1845 poenu ; 
sixth u reviled [a the J. Larimer Gnbuii copy ol the 1845 poenu id 
Foe'i awn hand; seventh aa revised in the IMtrary Emporium, 1&45 ; 
ciihth aod SnaJly in [he Ridimand Eitmina, September 15. iS4g. 

Miay theories as to the compo^tioa of "The Rivea" have been 
published. Dr. nilliim Elliot (IriSs, in tbe ifuMf/aiiriiaJ, Novembers, 
1884. stated that Foe menlioned "The Raven" ind showed adralt of the 
poem to a coniributor to the Xm York ilirtor, in the summer oi 1S41, 
at the Barbyte trout Ponds, Saratoga Spring, New Vork. 

Mr. Rosenback in tbe AmrrUaa, Fobruary 26. 1 8S 7. claimed that he 
read "The Raven " long before it nas published, and was in George R. 
Crabim's office, when tbe poem was oSuret! there. Poe said that his wife 
and Mrs. Clemm were star\-ine, andlhit hewuin prt-ssing need of funds- 
Fifteen dollars nas contributed to Poe as charily, but the poem was not 
accepted. This date was about the winter 01 1843-44. 

F. G. Fairfiold has an account in Scribacri \tig^:ine. October, 1873, 
that the poem was written at the Fotdham cottage. 1844-4^; also that 
it was a sort of joint stock affair, the jlanias being produced at inter^'als 
by Colonel Du Salle, and others. 

Poe did not move to Fordham until the spring of 1S46. 

Colonel J. .K. Joyce attributed the poem to ''The Parrot," published 
in the J/jfifB Art Journd, for 1809, by Leo Penioni, but (ailed to gilt 
further authenticated data. 

The generally accepted theory is that given by Judge George Shea, 
formerly of the Marine Court oi New York. Poe wrote Sheas father tbe 
following letter without date: — 

"Dear Shea, — Lest I should have made some mistake in the hurrj- 1 
transcribe the whole alteration. Instead of the wbole stanza commenc- 
ing ' Wondering at the stillness broken &c.' substitute this: 
' Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
"Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore — 
Till the dirges of his Hope tbe melancholy burden bore, 
Nevermore — Ah Nevermore."' 

"At tbe dose of the stanza preceding this, instead of Quoth the ra- 
ven Nevermore, substitute 'Then the bird said "Nevermore." ' — Truly 
yours, Foe." 
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Thii ii vriCtcD on a (lazed paper without linn, and on the back "J. 
Augustus Shea Esq. — to be dclix'eced as soon a) he comes in." The 
manuscript 'n aoo ia the library ol J. PJerpoiil MocgaD. Esq., of Xew 
York City. Judse Shea stated that hii father and Poe were cadet* to- 
eelbei at West Point and dose aiaociales; that in later life they irere 
often together, and that Poe consulted his father about the publicatioo 
of bis poems. In this way he comniitted to Shea the pubticalion anony- 
mously of "The Raven " which appeared in the Wiit Renr-j. 

The circumstantial evidences, however, do not fully accord with this 
lheor>-. Poe was well acquainted wiib the editor of the IVhig Rcicji who 
alluded to the poem as from a correspondent. Xo good reason appears 
for Poe sending the poem by Shea. It is ia evidence that Poe waa a cor- 
respondent oi the journal, but not Shea. The lines sent to Shea did not 
appear in the fVliii; Ri-.ir^: Some of the alterations sent Shea do not 
appear to have ever bwn published by Poe. Sbea was known to have 

reference to "The Raven" sent by Poe to the Laadaa Criiic in June, 
1845. In the Broid-J:ty Journal of August 13, 1845, Poe made the follow- 
ing notice of Shea's death: "We notenith regret the death of James Au- 
gustus Shea, Esq., a nati^-e of Ireland, for many years a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of this city. He died 00 Friday mominB, 
the 17th inst.. at the early age 0(41. As a poet his reputation was high — 
but by no means as high as bis deserts. His ' Ocean ' is really one of the 
most sjMrited lyrics ever published. Its rbyUun strikingly resembles 
'The Bridge of Sighs.'" 

F. W. Thomas's RecoUiclians of E. A. Poe states that Poe informed 
him that "The Raven" was written in one day: that in having it appear 
anonymously he bad merely followed a whim like Coleridge, who pub- 
lished bis "Raven" in the same way. Thomas further stated that Poe 
was constantly urgedby himself and others to revise the lines in the poem 
referring to the "shadow on the floor" and "seraphin whose foot-falla 
tinkled on the tufted floor," To criticisms of the former he claimed a con- 
ception of the bracket candelabrum affixed high up against the wall, while 
he argued for the Utter that bis idea was good and came from Isaiah 
lii. 16: "The daughters of Zton making a tinkling with their feet." 

For Poe's commentary on"The Raven." see his "Philosophy of Com- 
position." The test of "The Raven "given in editionsol Poe's poems since 
Criswold's time as revised by Poe for the Broad-j^ay Journal, February S, 
1S45, is an error. Poe at that time was employed on the Uirror, and 
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is a letter to Tbomu dated Uij 4, 1845, uM: "I kiuI yoti an ewljr 
Dumber o[ the Brtaducy Jaumat, eoDtaiiiinf iw ' Raven.' It wa* cop- 
ied by Brigfl, my inodale. before I joineii the paper. 'The Kavcs' had 
acreat'ruii,'Tbotna* — but I wrote it (or tiieexpreu purpcae of lun- 
niog — juM aa I did the 'Gold Bug,' you koow. The bird beat the bug 
though, all hollow." The luppoiition aba advanced that the Uimr ten 
oftbepoemloUowedthatoftbelCJUrAnKuiiaUaaDerror. Theifurar 
teat, aa will be leea here, waa coasidetsbly revised by Poe. 

The Tboma* RtttiUaiciu lUte that Poe made up the Liitrary Em- 
porium votume, which wai further cooErmed by prinuia who woAed on 
the boot. Poe himself said about this period that he would devote his 
time, "setting out boolu." The poem ia that volume is to all probabilities 
the text of "The Raven," seen in proof with Poe while on the Bnadsiray 
Jaurnal by the office boy Aleiandei T. Crane, whose tecoilectioos have 
been published. Thomas also states that Foe made repeated efiorts to 
have his poems appear in London during the year 1S45. He did succeed 
in having taam notices of bis journal and "The Raven" appear ia the 
Leadoii Critic. 



THE RAVEN. BY — Qtl.UlLES 

Amtritan Whif Raiea, February, 1645: The following lines fnnn a 
correspondent — beaides the deep quaint strain of the sentiment, and the 
curious introduction of some ludicrous touches amidst the ssious and im- 
pressive, aa was doubtless intended by the author — appear to us one of 
the most felidtous specimens of unique rhyming which has for some lime 
met our eye. The resources ol English rhythm for varieties of mdody, 
measure, and sound, produdng catrespoading divenitie* of effect, have 
been thoroughly studied, much more perceived, by very few poets in the 
language. While the das^c tongues, especially the Greek, poneis, by 
power of accent, several advantages for venification over our own, chiefly 
through greater abundance of spondaic feet, we have other and very great 
advantagesof sound by the modem usage of rhyme. Alliteration is nearly 
the only ^ect of that kind which the andents hod in common with ul. 
It will be seen that much of the melody oi "The Raven" arises from allit- 
eration, and the studious use of similar sounds in unusual places. In re- 
gard to its measure, it may be noted that, if all the verses were Eke the 
second, they might properly be placed merely in abort lines, produdng a 
>n form; but the presence in all the otben ol one line — 
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mottly the Mcond In the vtne — which flowi continuouity, with only u 
aipinte pause in the middle, like th«t before the abort lice in the Sapphic 
Adonic, while (he fifth bu >t tbe middle piiue no limiliirity of sound with 
tay part beside, (ivei the venifiolion ux entirely diSeient efiect. We 
could wi)h the capudties of oui noble Uoiuace, in prosody, were better 
understood. — £d. Am. Rev. 

Evtmnt ilirrtr, Juiuary 39. 1845: V/t ue permitted to copy (in 
•dvtnce of publication) from the Kcoad oumbct ol TliiAmeruan Rnittr, 
the following renurl^abte poem by Edgar Foe. Id oui opinion, it is the 
most elective liogle example of " furtive poetry " ever published in this 
country ; and unsurpassed in Eoflisb poetry for subtile cODCeption. mas- 
terly ioseDuily of versification, and coosisteDt sustaioins of imaginative 
lift and "pokerisbness." It is one of those "dainties bred In » boot," 
which wefttdon. It will stick to the memory ol ever>'body who reads it. 

Sautkem LiUrary iltiiengtr, March, 1845^ Mr. Brooks, editor oi tbe 
Ket York £xprat,ayi: "There is a poem in this book i.Thi Ammcaii 
Wliii Kenea) which far surpasses anything that has been done even by 
the bat poets of tbe age: — indeed there are none of tbem who could pre- 
tend to enter into compeiition with it. except, perhaps, Alfred Tennyson; 
and he only to be excelled out of measure. Nothinf can be conceived 
nore effective than tbe settled melancholy of the poet bordering upou 
sullen despair in the Raven settling over the poet's doot, to depart tbence 
' Nevermore,' In power and originality of ver^EicatiOD tbe whole is no 
less remarkable than it is, psychologically, a tMnder," 

Xukmend Examiner, September 35, 1849: Mr. Edgai A. Foe lec- 
tured again U*t night on the "Poetic Principle" and concluded his lec- 
tureaabefore withhisnowcelebrated poem of "The Raven." Astheat- 
tenlioa of many in this dty is now directed to this "T''" pcrfornunce. 
and ai Mr. Foe's poeml from which only it is to be' obtained in the book- 
stores, have been long out of print, we furnish our readers, toniay, with 
the only correct copy ever published — which we are enabled to do by 
thecourtesyof Mr. Foe himself. "The Raven "has taken rank over the 
whole world of literature, as the very first poem as yet produced on the 
Americaa continent. There is indeed but one other, the "Humble Bee" 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which can be ranked near it. The latter is su- 
perior to it as a work of construction and design while the former is supe- 
rior to tbe latter as a woric of purt art. They hold the same relation, the 
one to the other, that a masterpiece of p«infim holds to a splendid piece 
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Mm of cUboUc and gtaawl cultiv«tid taste, we can ouicdve tbe wrath 
of maoy wbo will nad it (or the Ent time in tbe columoi at this news. 
paper. Thosewbobaveformed tbeircasteiii the Popeind Diydea school, 
wboK earUcM poetical acquaintuce U Milton, asd whose latest Hamlet 
and Cowper — with a small viinUint of Moore and Byma — will ool 
be apt to relish on Gnt si^t a poem tinged 30 deeply with tbe dyes of the 
Nioeteeatb Century. The poem will make an impression on them which 
they will not be able to ex[daia, — but tbat will initate tbem. — oiti- 
dsm and explanation are useleai with such. Critidsm cunot reasoo peo- 
I^ into an attachment. In spite al oui plans, such will talk of tbe gaudi- 
nets of Keats and craziness of Shelley, until they see deep enough into 
their claims to (oiGet or be ashamed to talk so. Sucb will an^y pro- 
Doiuce"TheRaven" fiat nonsense. Another doss will be disgusted there- 
with becauM they can see no purpose, no allegory, no meaning as they 
eipteu it in ihe poem. These people — and they constitute the majority 
of our practical race — ^are possessed with a fal» theory. They hold tbat 
every poem and poet should have some moral notion or other, which it 
is hij''mis^on" to eipound. That theory is all false. To build theories, 
principles, religions, etc., is the business of the argumentative, not of the 
poetic Faculty. The business oC poetry is to minister to Che sense of tbe 
beautiful in human minds, — That sense is a simple element in our lu- 
Cure — simple, not compound; and iberefoie tbe art which ministers to it 
may safely be said to have an ultimate end in so ministering. This ''The 
Raven" does in an eminent degree. It has no allegory in it, no purpose 
— or a very slight one — but it is a "thing of beauty" and will be a "joy 
forever" for that and no further reason. In the last stanza is an image 
of settled despair and despondency, which throws a gleam of meaning and 
allegory over the entire poem — making it all a peisonincalioD of tbat pas- 
sion — but tbat stanza is evidently an afterthought, and unconnected 
withtheoriginal poem. "The Raven"ilselfisamere narrativeof simile 
events. A bird which has been taught to speak by some fonuer master 
is lost in a stormy night, is attracted by the light of a student's window, 
Bies to it and SuCters against it. Then against tbe door. The student 
[andes it a visitor, opens the door and the chance word uttered by the 
bird suggests to him memories and fancies connected with his own ^t- 
Dation and bis dead sweetheart or wife. Sucb is tbe poem. The last 
stanza is an afterthought. The worth of "The Raven" is not in any 
" moral," nor is its charm in the construction of its story. Its great and 
wonderful merits consist in the strange, beautiful, and fantastic imagery 
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uid colar wiih which the anpU nbiect i* dolbed, tbe gnxt ud ni- 
penuturaltoaewithwhldiitrollioiitheeir. the citraonliiiaty visridnen 
ef tbe word-punliag, and the powerful but altogetber mde&nable appcil 
which is nude throughout to the orEini of ideality and marvellouuieii. 
Added 10 these is a venincatioi) indetcribably iweet and woadeifutly 
difficult — winding and convoluted about like the mazes ol some com- 
plicated overtuies of Beethoven. To all who have a itiong perception 
ol tune there is a music in it which haunts the ear Ion; alter reading. 
These are great merits, and "The Raven" is a gem of art. It is stamped 
with tbe image of true geniui — and Ecnius in its happiest hour. It is 
one of those things an author never does but once. 

XoTE. — it is tnown tint P« diieuMed the medts of '■ The Riven '■ with John 



THE V.^LLEV OF l"N'REST 

AmtriC'in Whit Rninr. ApciU tS^S: iSiS: Biocd-.i'ay Journal, It. 9 ; 
"The Valley Xis," 183I ; Saathtrn LiUrary Uisscnscr, Febraacy, 1836. 
Teil, 1843. 
Vari.ilioai jrim Ike Itxt: — 
l&.ruille: rustles. A. W. R. 
19. VneatUy : Unceasingly. A. W. R. ; B. J. 
After a; insert: — 

They wave; they weep; and the tears as they well 
From tbe depth of each pallid lily-beil, 
Give a triclde and a CinUe and a knell. A. W. R. 
Tbe earliest (1S31) vertion runs u foUowl; The SoulkcrM LiUrary 
ifelieiifer reading is noted below: — 



Far away — far away — 
Far away — at far at least 
Lies that valley as the day 
Down witbjn the golden east — 
All things lovely — are not tb« 
Far away — lu away? 
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It ti «U*d tha vSier NU. 
And ■ Syriic Ule then a 
Tlunabout which Time bath uid 
Shtll not ba interptctcd. 
SffmTfhJTH ■bout Saun'i dirt — 
Somcthiag about ucd winp — 
Much about a brakea heart — 
All about unhappy ihiac>: 
But " the valley Nia" at bat 
Meant " the valley of anien." 
Omet it unii'd a silent dtU 
Where the people did Dot dwell. 
Having gone unto the wars — 
And the sly. mysterious stan, 
With a viuge full of meaning, 
O'er the unguarded Sowers were leaniili 
Or tlie sua ray dripp'd alt red 
Thro' the tulips overhod. 
Then grew paler as it fell 
On the quiet AiphodeL 

Htm the ankappj shall CDofeM 
Nothing there is motionless: 
Helen, like thy human eye 
Tbera tb' uneasy violets lie — 
There the reedy grass doth wave 
Over the old ftM^otten grave — 
(^ by <Hie fnm the tne top 
There the eternal dews do drap — 
There tbe vague and dreamy tieei 
Do ran Hke leas in nortbeni bieen 
Amond the stormy Hebrides — 
There the gorgeous doods do fly. 

Through tbe tenor-^tiickeD sky, 
RolUng like a waterfall 
Cei the borixoo'i Gety wall — 
Tlieie the mooo doth shine by night 
With a most unstekdy light — 
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Then the tun doth r«cl by dty 
" Ovet tbe hilU and far amy." 

6. Far away : One and alL loo. 
24. the: tall 
87-46. Xam each visiter ihall confea 
Nothing there ii moCiocilas: 
Nothing save the aiij that brood 
O'er the ecchanted solitude, 
Save Che airs with pinioDS furled 
That slumber o'er the valtey-world. 
No irinil ia Heaven, and la! tbe trees 
Do toll like seas, in Nonheni breeze, 
Around the stormy Hebrides — 
No wind in Heaven, and clouds do fly, 
Rustling everlastingly. 
Through the lerror-stricten aky. 
Boiling, like a waterfall 
O'er th' horiion's fiery waU — 
And Helen, like thy human eye, 
Low crouched on Earth, some violets lie. 
And. nearer Heaven, some liliei wave 
All batuer-like, above a rave. 
And. one by ooe. from out their tops 
Eternal dews come down id drops. 
Ah, one by one, from off th«r stems 
Eternal dews come down ia gem* ! 



BRIDAL BALLAD 

SauUem Literary Mesienter, Jaaiury. 1837, (Ballad); '. 
Saturday Evenint Fast, July 31. iS4r; Philadelphia. Saturday Muieum. 
March 4. 1343, (Song of The Newly Wedded); 184J; Braadaay Jimmal, 
n. 4 : AuAsurJ Examiner, October, 1849. 

Text, Ridaiumd Examiner. 
Variatiimi from Uie text : — 
L 3- loMft aftet: — 

And tnany a rood ol land. S. L. M. 
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n. t. He has loved me Ions uid mlL S. J- M. 
3. Bat : And : jirif, omit. S. L. M. 
4-<u.'Uke. B.J.1S.M. 

rant « « iIkU.- veie hit nbo felL S. L. M. rant '■t' <> 
kmU. B.J. 

5. Omit S. L. M. 

m. I. Bill; And. S. L. M. 
3. ITAife.But. S. L. M. 

6. Omit. S. L. M. Pirenthesis omitted all othen. except J. Loriinet 
Gcaluin, 1S45. 

7- Insert aiter: — 

And thiu they said I plighted 

And my friends are all deh'ghlcd 

That his love I have requited — 
And my mind is much benighted 

If I am not happy now! 

Lo! the rinj is on my hand, 

And the wreath is on my brow — 

Satins and jewels grand. 

And many a rood of land, 

Are all at my command, 

And J must be happy now! S. L. M. 

IV. i-a, Ihave spoken, I have spoten. 

They have registered the vow. S. L. M. 
It was spoken — it was spoken — 
Quick they registered the vow. S. E. P. 
5-6. Here is a ring as token 

That I am happy now. Omit all others, eicei>t J. Lorimer 
Graham, 1845. 

V. 5. !«'-■ And. S. L. M. 

NoU : The addition of the two new lines in the fourth stanza of this 
poem shows the interesting way in which Poe derived his very character- 
istic varied repetend by doublitig up two previous variant readings. The 
following from the 5db(**™ iilwafyJ^'"™!"". August, 183s, might well 
bereadin connection with this poem. Authorities are o( the opinion that 
il may have been the first draft of the poem. This might also apply to 
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The tabjoioed eopr of >n old Scotch b*lltd innUins m mndi of the 
bemuty ud genuine qlirit of bycooe poetry that I tuve deteRuined to 
ti$k a frown from the flit Udr b/ whom tbe cop/ m* funiiihed in nib- 
mittins it (or publiocion. The ladiei lomelimea viotate their promises 
— miy I not lor once uiume the privilege, in presendng to the readen 
of the Uetienger thii "leseod of the oldm time." although / pnmiied lul f 
Relying an the kind heart of the lady for foi^veneu lor Ikii breath 0/ 
prcmiit. I have anticipated the pardon in «»"'^■"g you the linea which I 
have never as jret leen in print: — 

"BALLAD 
" They have giv'o her to another — 
They have 5e\-et'd ev'ry vow ; 
They have giv'n her to another 
And my heart is lonely now; 
Tbey temember'd not our parting — 
They remember'd not out Uzn, 
They have sever'd in one fatal hour 
The tenderaeu of yean. 
Oh! was it weel to leave me? 
Thou couldst not so deceive me; 
Lang and nirly shall I grieve thee. 
Lost, lost Roiabell 

" They have giv'n thee to another — 
Thou art now his gentle bride; 
Had I loVd thee as a brother. 
I might see thee by his ^de; 
But / knaai wiik sM llity vcn Out 
And thy trusting heart beguil'd; 
Thy molhtr, too, did shun me. 
For she knew I bv'd her child. 
Oht was it weel, etc. 

" They have pv'n her to anotbec — 
She will k)ve him. so they tay; 
If her mem'ry do not chide her. 
Or. perhaps, perhaps she may; 
But I know that she bath spoken 
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WbU the oerer cu fbrnt ; 
And tbo' mr poor bcut be bnkea. 
It will Ion ber, love her jtt 
Obi wu it wed, etc" 

THE SLEEPER 

"The Poetiand Poetiy of America," 1843; Plaladdtkia Saturday Mu- 
tlum, Mitch 4, 1843; 184J; BiwAm, Jnrmai, I. tS; 1831, Title Irene; 
Poe MS. Irene The Dead; SttOkmi Ultrary UauHtt, Miy, 1836, Irene; 
Rickmtnd Esamititr, Octobec. 1840. 

Text, Siekmmid Etammer. 
Varicliom frem the Itit : — 
11. /»(.■ milt. P. P. A. 

16. iDKrl aftec: — 

Het memeat open to tbe ikiei. S.M.;i84S; B.J.; ff<r: with 
P. P. A. 

17. Irene utU: And. P. P. A. 
19. Window: lattice. S. M. 
30-ai. Omit. S. M.; P. P. A. 

35. Stranger thy dorioos len(tb of treit. P. P. A. 
39-4;. Soft may the wMmi about her cteep! 

This bed, being chujed for one m«e boly, 

Tbit toom for one nkore tDelaochoiy 

I pray to God that she may lie 

Forever with unclotCd eyel 

My love >be sleeps. O, may ber sleep 

As it is lasting so be deep! 

Heaven have her in its sacted heepi P. P. A. 
44- M<.- dim. S. M.; 184$; B. J. 

49. MnU; tomb. P. P. A. 

50. lONtt; tomb. P. P. A, 
57. lomb: vault. P. P. A. 

S9- UriUiKf : nor thrill. P. P. A. 

Tbe (1831) eariiest venion reads as toDowa : — 



T Is now (so tios* tbe soarini moon) 
Hidmiht in the sweet month of June, 
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Wbeo winged visknu love to lie 

Luily upoD beauty's eye. 

Or worse ' — upoQ her brow to duce 

In pmoply of old romuoe, 

Tdl cboughti ud locks are left, tlatt 

A ne'er- to-be uatangled miu. 

An influence dewy, dtowiy, dim, 
Ii dripping frMn that (oldeo cim; 
Grey towns an nouldering into tot, 
Wnpptns the fog uoucd their breast: 
Looking like Leibe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not for the world iwike: 
The rosemary sleeps upon the grave — 
The lily lolls upon the wave — 
And million bright pines to and (ro. 
Are rocking lullabies as Ihey go, 
To Ibe lone oak that reels with bliis. 
Nodding above the dim abyn. 
All beauty sleeps: and k! where lie« 
With casement open to the skies, 
Irene, with her destinieit 
Thus hums the mooo within her ear, 
"O lady sweetl bow earnest thou hereP 
"Strange are tUne eyelids — strange thy dmil 
"And strange thy glorioui length of iressl 
" Sure than art come o'er far-o3 seas, 
"A wonder to our desert trecal 
"Some gentle wind hath tbooght It ri^t 
"To open thy window to the night, 
"And wanton airs from the tree-iop. 
"Laughingly tbro' the lattice drop, 

"Like a banner o'er thy dreaming eyel 

"Lady, awakel lady awakel 

"For the holy Jesus' lake! 

"For strangely — fearfully in this hall 

"My tinted shadows rise and falll" 
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The lidr lUepi: the dead all ilcep — 
At leiM u long u Lovt doth weep: 
Eutranc'd, the spirit lava to Ue 
A* long u — tean on Memory'i eye: 
But when a week or two go by. 
And tbe light laughtet dukei tbe sigh, 
Indlgamt [niin tbe lomb doth tnke 
Iti way to lome retnembei'd lake. 
Where oft — ia life — with ftiendi — it went 
To bathe in the pure element. 
And there, from tbe untroddeo grass, 
Wreatbing for its tianipareni brow 
Those Bowel* tbat say (ah bear them now!) 
To the nighl-wiods as they pais, 
"Ai: ai: alas! — alas!" 
Pores for a nuimeiit. ercil go. 
On [be clear waters there that Son, 
Then sinks within (weigh'd down by wo) 
Th' uocettaia, ihadowy heaven below. 

Tbe lady sleeps: oh! may her sleep 

As it is lasting lo be deep — 

No icy wormi about her creep: 

I pray to God that ifae may lie 

Forever with as calm an eye, 

That chamber chaog'd (or one more holy — 

That bed for one mote melancholy. 

Far in the forest, dim and old. 
For her may *'»"' tall vault unf6]4 
Against whose sounding door she hath thrown. 
In childhood, many an idle stone — 
Some tomb, which oft haih Sung it* blade 
And vampyre-winged pannels back, 
Flult'ting triumphant o'er the palll 
Of her old family funeraU. 

Vcrialioiu frtm Ikt abeit ; — 
t-1. t stand beneath the waring moon 

At midnight in the month of June. S. L. U.; MS. 
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3-S. omit 5. L. M.; lo.Oal: yoo. S. L. M.; her MS.; tS. brithttintf! 
cedars. S.L.M.; lO. mfiindl Miii, noddlngtunss. S.L.M.i ai. Abova 
yoo ciconct o( Seransj, S. L. it. 

33-J4. With : ha : tzaiapmt. MS.; JS substitute: — 
And haik the wundi 90 low yet clear. 
(Like music of aoolher sphere) 
Which steal within the slumberer's ear. 
Or 50 appear — or so appear! S. L. M. 
3S. Insert: — 

"So Etfulb". so fearfully, S. L, M. 
36.Like;.Ki. S, L. M,; 37 substitute: — 
"That o'et the floor, and down the waU. 
"Like ghosts the shadows tise and tail — 
"Then, for thine awn all radiant sake, 
-Lidy. awake: anake: awakt: ■' S. L. M.; MS. 
37. Thai o'er ihcfiMi: thro' the floors. MS. 

39. Allr^iiiil: beloved. MS. 

40. A-^akil A-^ate: Lady awake. MS. 
40-5S. Omit. 5. L. M. 

4S. Stmc rtmtmbcr'd Hit : Heaven and sorrows forsake. MS. 
49-59. Omit MS. 

73. niafed: Wing-like. S. L. M.; MS. 
Halt : In a letter to R, W, Griswold dated April 19, 1S45, Poe states, 
"In 'The Sleeper' the line Forever with undosM eye, should read: 
' Forever with unopien'd eye.' 

" Is it possible to make the alteration ? " This was never corrected by 
Griswold. 

Foe's manuscript of this poeai written in the album of his poet friend. 
John C, McCabe, is now in the possession of Captain W, Gordon Mc- 
Cabe of Richmond, Virginia. It is beaded "Irene the Dead" and ^gned 
E. A. Poe. The handwriting is appraiinutely the same as that in the 
manuscript of the "Spiritual Song." 

THE COLISEL^I 

Tht Bdlimare Selurday Mornin! Visilor, 1833; Soalhem LUtrerj 
Uessenter. title (The Coliseum, .\ Prize Poem), August, 1S35; Pkila- 
ittpkia Saturday EctMnt Post, June iz. 1S41, with subtitle (A Fiin 
Poem); "The Poets and Poetry of America," 1843, title (Coliseum); 
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PUtaidpUa Slarjttr JfMMM, Much 4. i>43: 1S45: Bnad^ty Jtat- 
«a(,n. I. 

Ten, 1845. 
Varialim frtm Ihtlext: — 
I. ric.-Omit. S. M.V. 
8. riy.'tbe. Soitini: IbedMiik. S. M. V. 
Amid: Within. P. P.A. 
II. Insert altei: — 

Giunt ve*tibulei! wd pttutom peopled lulesl S. L. U. 

30. CtUtd : yellew. S. L. M. 
ai. Iniett ■fler: — 

Hen. where on ivoiy couch the Ccut ute. 

On bed of mon lia ^oatioc the foul adder. S. L. M. 
M. anHord, IclUd : Cesar sale. P. P. -V 
33-34. On bed of mou lici gkMtinc the foul adderl 

Here where on ivory couch the Monarch loU'd. P. P. A. 
36. Bs<>Uy—lieie.*Thesecninibling; ivy clad: tottetjng. S.L.M.; 

But bold! — tbeseda^ these perisbinguodet." P. P. A. 

35. CnimMMf .- brolien. S. L. M.; P. P. A. 

31. Famtd: Great. S. L. M.; proud. P. P. A. 
35- UnU: to. P. P. A. 

36. Udady: in old days. S. L. M. 
39. ImfeltiU: desobCe. S. L. M. 

34- To end, except after glory, L 46, omit quotation nur^ 
S.L.M. 

JVdlt : This was Cbe poem (dered for the priie in the BaUimon Saturdtj 
Uenant Viator. 

The first Dioe lines of the poem are printed in Tlu BMiaflaU, of Loo- 
daii,En«land, for May, 1909, from a fragment of a Poe MS. The only 
vari>tiooi3."lUnd*"[oT"bnecl"ia the seventh line. It is stated there 
that no proof exists that tbe poem was published eariier than August, 
183S1 when it was issued in the Saatkem Literary itaienter. A a>py of 
the fine text fiDin the Bailimort Saturiny Stormng Viiiltr is now in oni 
possession from Professor J. B. Hewelt. who was the editor, and received 
the priie for the competing poem. The variant leadings of same are 
^veo here for the 6nC time. 

Tbe MS. in TktBiUiapJiiUawiiaaly a portion of the MS. of "PoK- 
tiao" — which ended with soine of tbe lines from this poem. 
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LENORE 

Tlu Pi^Mtr, Febnivy, 1B431 PhOaidtlda Saturday iitutum, March 
4, 1843; Gralum'i iiatatint, Febniiry, 18451 Brooiseaj Jaamat, H. <S. 
"\Vmto^"i.ii\;StiUk€mLilitaniicist»ier, Januuy, 1836; Riehmtnd 
Wkit, September iS, 1849; Rickmoad Examiner, October, 1849. 
Tdt, Siekmatid WUt. 
Variatiam frtm Iht Uxt: — 
I. J. C«mt: All. G. M. 
n. t. And y< : ye out all other*. 
3. Shall: 00 italic*. G. M. 
m. I. Yil: bi4t;biU: and all other*. 
3. Gime bc/ari : quotaiion niirki ail Others. 

5. Dtbenntirt: Italics all others. 

IV. I. la friiHdj, frtm fitHdt : from Gtnds below. J. Lorimet Gra- 
ham, 1845. 

3. Ulmoit : out all atheti 

3. ilaan; Grief. J. Locimer Graham, 1845. 

4. n»: no italics. J. Lorimer Graham, 184}. 

6. lu .- No all others. 

The earliest version, 1831, ii u follows: the reidinp of the St)iHur» 
Literary MttitHtf being noted below: — 



How shall the burial rite be read? 

The solemn song be sung? 
The lequiem for the loveliest dead. 

That ever died to young? 



And on her gaudy bier, 

And weepl — ohi to dishoDot 

Dew! beauty tritli a tearl 
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They toved hex for her wnltli — 
And tbey hated ber f or het pride — 

But sbi grew in (ecble hetllb. 
And they^ne hei — thai she died. 



They teU me (while they Ipedc 
Of ber "coHly broidei'd piU") 

Thai my voice is growiDf weik — 
That 1 should doi sing at all — 



Or that my tone should be 
Tuo'd to such sotemD sons 

So mourniuUy — so moumiully, 
That the dead may [eel no wrong. 



But she is goat above. 

With >-ouiic Hope at ber side. 
And I am drunk with tove 

01 the dead, who is my bride. — 



Of the dead — dead who lies 

All petlum'd there, 
With the death upon her eyes. 

And the Life upon her hair. 



Thus on the coffin loud and long 
1 strike — the murmur sent 

Through the gray chambers to my 
Shall be the accompaniment. 
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From mote tliaa Gcndi on eaitb. 
Thy life and love are riven, 

To joiD the untaiated mirth 
Of moie CbaQ ttuooea in heaven — 



Therefore, Co thee this night 

I wiEl no requiem raise. 
But waft thee on thy IliGbt 

With a Pzan ol old days. 

n, 4. Dtati : Her. 

VII. I. dcad-j:ko: dead — who. 

1. perfum'd thiri : tootionleSi. 

4. her ktit; each tresa. 
nil. Omit. 

IX. 1-2. InJuHtshedUd: iajune 

Of life — beloved and fait. 
3. Tkoudidil: But she did. 

X. Tky lift and lave are : Heteti, thy soul is. 
3. utMinIti: Bll-bidlawed. 

The Pianecr version. 1843, is is follows: the Saturday If luemn teit is 
made up of two line* leas and the teadingi ate noted below: — 



LENORE 

Ah, btokeo it the golden bowll 

The spirit flown forevetl 

* Let the bell toll! — A saintly soot 

Glide) down the Stygian river! 

And let the burial rite be read — 

The funeral song be sung — 
A diige for the mast lovely dead 
That ever died so youn|l 
And, Guy De Vere, 
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Btttiif»oaunf 

Weep DOW or Devennocel 
See, on yondrcu 
And ligid bin, 

Low Iki thy love Leoote! 

" Yon hdi, wbou cheeks oi pallid hue. 
With lean are itreuniog wet, 
Scd only, through 
Their crocodile dew, 
A vacant coronet — 
Falte fneodst ye loved hn lor ber nealth 

And hated her for pride, - 
And, when ihe feU in (eeble health. 
Ve blnsed bet — that she died. 
How iluU the ritual, then, be read? 
The requiem Iwai be lung 
For het most wronc'd of aO the dead 
That ever died so younc? " 

Ptatiimuil 

But rave not thuil 

And let the soleiUD song 
Go up to God so mournfully that the may fed no wrong! 
The sweet Lenore 
Hath "gone before" 

With young hope at her »de. 
And thou art wild 
For the dear child 
That should have been thy bride — 
For her, the fair 
And debonair. 

That DOW so lowly lies — 
The life stm there 
Upon her hair, 

The death upon her eyes. 

"Avaontl — to-night 
My heart is Ught — 
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No dine wiU I npnitt. 

Bgt waft the ugd oa bet Bight 

With I Fmo of old dainl 

LelMlieUtoUl 

Lett her iveet Mill, 

Sliauld cktch tlie note 
Ai it doth float 
Up fcom ihe dimnid euth -— 

To (ricsdi above, from fiadi ImIow, 
Tb' iodicoaat ghoM ii riven — 
From grief uid moan 
To ■ gold thiooe 
Beiide the King of Beaven! " 

I. 4. GlUa inm : Floau on. 

U. Il.kmi: 00 italics. 

Other teadiogi ue: — 

IV.: 
"Avumt! to-night my heen [i light. No dicge will I upniie. 
"But vaft the angel on her flight with 1 pain of old dayil 
"Let ue bell toll! — leit her sweet soul, amid its hallowed mirth, 
"Should catch the note, a* it doth float up from the damoM Etnh. 
"To friends above, from hendi below, Che indignant ghost is riven — 
"From Hell onto a bigh eitate far up within the Heaven — 
"FiMD grief and groan, to a golden thnme, bends the King of Heaven." 
— I84S- G.M.; B.J. 

7. Griif; moan. B. J.; G. M. 

flata : The RUhmand Examimr tett (oilowi the text with slight pmic- 
tuation changes. In tbat newspaperwai published October la, iSjg, a 
uatement from Poe made to J. M. Daniel, that Mn. Shelton to whom he 
was betrothed waa " his ideal aud the oiigiaal of Lenore." 

In a review of Amelia Welby') poem io the Democratic Raiea, of De- 
cember, 1S44, Poe Mid: "Hec tone is not 10 much the tone of passion, ai 
of a gentle and melaocholy regret, interwoven with a pleasant sense of the 
natural loveliness lurrouoding the lost io the tomb, and a memory of her 
beauty while alive — Elegiac poems should either assume this character, 
or dwell purely on the beauty (moral or physical) of the departed, or bet- 
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ttt ftiU, uttn the note ot triumph. I have endcavond to any out thii 
Utter idea in taiot vtntt whkh I b>ve called 'Lenoie.' " 

Iq his eritidsm on B. B. Hint, in Criiwold, 1S50, Poe quotes the tut 
three lines of the lecoiiditaiLu of "Lenon."aiid state* that it wis first 
published in 1830. The fint known version was one yeat later. The 
manuscript in Foe's autograph of thii critidsm was unons the papets of 
the tale E. C Stedman, Poe sent tt to CroAitiw'i Ucitiiiu, but it was not 
published. 

In his " MaTiinalia " in the Saulkrm UUrary UtutHler, May, 1849. 
Foe quotes the first two lines of stanza four o( "Lenore"and uses the 
" 1845 " text, which would indicale that his fioal tevisioD of the poem was 
made late in that year. 

In a lettei to R. W. Griswold, do date (iSjS)}, Poe eoctosed a copy of 
"Lenore" for a new edition o£ " The Poets and Poetry of America," and 
stated, "I would prefer the concluding stanza to run as here srilten." 
The J. Lorrmer Graham edition of 1845 with corrections ia Poe's hand 
was alio in Griswolds possession, and while he used some slight changes 
in the volume he allowed this poem to stand unrevised. The tat ol 
stanza four of the poem is largely a reconstruction of the elements in 
the Braad-j:ay JounuU version of that stanu- 

HYIIX 

Foe MS. IMorellal about 1831-33; StHtktm Liltrery Uaiaittr, April, 
1S3J [Moretlaj; BurloKj GerilUmoit'i iSnfaitit, November. 1839 [JIo- 
reilaj; "Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque," 1S40 [Morella); 18145; 
Braadviay Jmimai, 11. 6. 

Teit. 1845. 
VarialioHS frtm llu ttxt : — 
Insert before: — 

Sancta Maiial turn thine ore* 
Dpon the siimer's sacrifice 
Of fervent prayer, and humhle love, 
From thy holy throne above. S. L. M.; US.; B. G. 
M.,' except 1, llu: 1. B. G. M.. 1840. 

5. Iht: my; ArigMfy; gently. S. L. M.; B.C. M.; MS. 6. nttadoui 
abscared : no slomu were in. S. L, M.; B. G. M.; MS. 8. t^acl; love. 
S. L. M.; B. G. M.; MS. 9. surms .- clouds. S. L. M.; B. G. M.; US. 
10. DwIUj: All. S. L. U.; B. C. U. 
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Natt: Poe ttnick out the word "Calbolic" bom tbc title ol Ihu 
poem in the J. Lorimct Gnbun copy of the 1S45 poem*. 

ISKAFEL 
1831; 5wJAentUerar]' Jffimfer, Augtitt,iS36;GraAaii>'i Jl/aia=tiw, 
October, 1841; Plaladilphia Saturday ilnseum. Much 4. ISJ3: 1845; 
BraaJ-jiay Jeaniai, II. 3. Richmond Examimr, October, 1849. 
Text, Rkhmend Examiner. 
Varialiani frcm (*e fci( ; — 
II. 6. Tnuupoie with a. G. M. 
m. 4. Oaint to: due unto. G. M. 

6. Tht: That, n'ift: Lyre. G. M. 

7. OS: With. G. M. 

IV. I. SkUi: Heavens. G. M. 
3. Cimtnu^.-Grown. torei.-Loi-eis. 0. M. Wlurc: .Kni. S. M.: 
B.J. 



The more lovely, the more tar! G, M. 
V. I. Thou art not, therefore. S. M,; B. J; G. M. 
Vm. r. Could: did, G. M. 

4. So wiUiy: one hall 10. G. M. 

5. One half so passionatdy. G. M. 

!fau : In the Broodsiay JaurHol, Poe's quotation in the footnote ia at- 
tributed to Salts E.oran. In Graham's ittlaziHt, it reads "And the 
angd Tsrafel, or Israfeli whose heart-striogi are ■ lute, and nbo Ei tbc 
most musical of all God's creatures," Koran. 

The 1831 version reads aa follows: — 



In Heaven a spirit doth dvell 
Whose heart-EtriuES are a lute — 
None sing m wild — so well 
As the angel Israfel — 
And the giddy stars are mute. 
■ ADd tb* asgel IsnfeL wbo bis the swielat voice o( 
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Jilovt — 
n'hile, to liiten. the rtd levin 
Fmm* in Hesvca. 



And they My (the itury choir 
And in the liHenins thinsi) 
Tint Unieli's Ere 
Is owiog to thai lyre 
With thMC uniuiul itrings. 



But the Heaven* thu u^ trod 
When deep tbouf hu ue a duty — 
Where Lave ii a grown sod — 
Wliere Houti glance* are — 
St*y[ turn thine eyei aiar! — 
Imbued with lU the beauty 
Which «e wonhip in yon stai. 



The eitade* above 
With thy boming meaimes tttit 
Thy grief — it any — thy love 
Wth the lervot of thy fute — 
Well may the itara be mutel 
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Yd, Hetvea U thine.- bat tlili 
I* » woild of iwKti ind >oun: 
Our flowen are mcrtly — Sowers. 
And the ibadow of thy bliu 
It tbe tufubine ol oun. 



If I did dweU wbete Imfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He would not lioi ooe half at well — 

Odc half aa pauionately, 

While a itonnier note than Ibi) would swell 

Fcom my bte within the i\iy. 

Varialuia ef Stulkm Liltrary itiatnttt from ahmt : — 

IV. s-OmiL T.yn:x;\m. 4. 5e : At ; S- »jW< a (Mrmiw : ADd 

DREAM-LAND 

Grdicm'i Uafaint.l^mciSAmi^l; Braadwcy Jounul.l. tb; Rkk- 
MMd Examitur, Octobei 39, 1849. 

Teit, JUtlnKM^ Examintr. 
Varitliaia frmt Ou Itxl: — 
ra. dtwi: tean. J. Lorimer Graham, it4S. 
10. luert after 1-6. cicept i, read my borne for Omt Undi and 
6. this lot am. G. M. 

as- MouDtaio. G. M.; B. J. 
38. tortk: wormi. G. M.; B. J. 

Insert after 1-6. except 5, read jotinieTed home for naekti titit 
lanii and 6. this for ox. G. M. 

43. O/itii.-Tii — oh, 't it, tU other*. 
47. Itt: the. O.M.;B.J. 
JO. BtkMtr Beyond. E. 
Halt! Pee utedlioet Dine to twdve of this poem with tCghtvaiiatioot 
in bii eariy poem on " Faiiy-Land." 
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SONNET— TO ZANTE 

Seulkm Literary Maitnttr, Jaouaiy, 1837; Poe MS., 1S40: PUUdd- 

pkia Saturday Ituiium, Match 4, 1843; 1845; Brgadvay Jawnol, IL 3. 
Text. 1845. 
Xalt ; The gam of this poem like olhcn any he found ia Poe'i euly 
composilioD. See "AI Auuf." Pitt I. 

"From stnicgUng with the waten of the Rhone: — 
And thy most lovely purple perfune, Zaote! 
Isolad'ocol — FiotdiLevtnle!" 
The MS. of this poem has in interesttug biitory. The ortpnal owner 
was one o( Foe's editors who gave his own recoUectiooi of Poe, but for 
some reason failed to mention this inddent. 

R, H. Stoddard made a request of Poe for bis autograph, and in a letter 
dated Philadelphia, November 6, 1840. Foe expressed tumseh' as much 
gratified u the request, "and now hasten to comply by transcribing a 
soonet of my onn composiiion." The letter and manuscript of the poem 
were included [□ a sale of Mr. Stoddard's books by the late £. C. Sied- 
man, bis executor, who related the incident as above. 

The text of the MS. poem only varies (rom others b the omissioa of 
italics and a few punctuation changes. 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Atmrican Whig Rmaii (sub-title, "\ Prophecy"), .\piil, 1S45: 1S45; 
Breadimay Joiintal,!!.^. "The Doomed City," 1831; "The Ci^of Sin," 
JouMem LUirary Htsstnser, August, 1S36. 
Teit, iHjS- 
Varialwm fnm Ikt lot : — 

3. Far off in a region ui^est. A. W. K. 

4. And: where. S. L. M. 
14-ig. Omit. S. L. M. 

ao. No hdy rays from heaven come down. S. L. M. 

33. But light from out the lurid sea. S. L. M. 

15. Around the mournful waters lie. A. W. K. 

38-35- Omit A. W. R. 

36. Far no .- No murmuring. A. W. R- 

30. Same : a. A. W. R. 

41. Seat Ua Udttatly: oceans not so bad. A. W. R. 
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NOTES a 

Tbe 1S31 v«nioD nuli u fbllom: — 

Lo! Deilb b>tb ttai'd hinucU » thiODe 

la a itrange dty. lU liaac. 

Fax dtm witfain the din west — 

Aad the [ood. ind the bad, and the wont, and the belt, 

Have goat to tbdr etenul cot. 

Tbetc ihriues and palaces and towen 
Are — not like anything of oun — 
O! no — 0! no — oufi never loom 
To heaven with that ungodly gloomi 
Time-eaten toweis that tremble not I 
Around, by lifting windi forgot. 
Resignedly beneath the iky 
The melancholy waters he. . 
A heaven that Cod doth not contemn 
With stars is like a diadem — 
We liken our ladies' eyes to them — 
But there! That everlasting pull! 
It would be mockery to call 
Such dreariness a heaven It aU. 

Yet tbo' no holy r»yi come down 
On the long night-time of that town. 
Light from the lurid, deep sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 
Vp thrones — up long-forgotten bowen 
Of sculptur'd ivy end stone flowers — 
Up domes — up spires — up kingly haSa — 
T7p fanes — up Babykm-lilce walls — 
Up many a melancholy sbiioe 
Wliose entablatures intertwine 
The mask — the viol — and the vine- 
There open temples — open graves 
Are on a level with the waves — 
But sot Che riches there (hat lie 
In each idol's diamond eye, 
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Not the p^-IcweU'd dad 
Tempt the iratcn from thor bad: 

ncialul 
Aloof thU wOdenoK of ^iB — 
No iwcUuici hint that wiads may be 
Upon % fw-oS happier ira: 
So blend the tun e u and ihadowt then 
That all Man poiduloiu is air. 
WhOe from thr Ugh cowers <A the town 
Death looks cifanticallr down. 
But br a *tii i* in tlie airl 
Tbc wave' there ii a ripptc there! 
At il the towcn bad thrown uide. 

At if the turret-tap* had givea 

A vacuum in the filmy heaven: 

The wave> have now a redder flow — 

'nevery hoimare brcathio< low — 

And when, amid no earthly moam, 

Down, down that town ihall lettle hence^ 

Hell riiuiff from a tbouiasd thronea 

Shall do it reverence. 

And Death to lome more hii^y clime 

Shall give his undivided time. 



TO ONE IN PARADISE 

S'oiiifeniii(eri»7JfMjm((7."TheVfaionaiy," July, 183s; Bnaduat 
jMfnai.l. 19, 1.33, "TheAMignation";"To lanthe in Heaven," Bi»>- 
Im't GenlUman'i ilaga^nt, July, 1839; Tiles, "Tbe Visionary," 1(40; 
PkiliiililpkiaSiiliiriiayMuitian,iiu<:'ii4,iS43;tS4S:G<>dty'iLadj'iB9Qk, 
"The ViiionBry," January, 1834. 

Text, J. Lorimer Graham a^py 1845. 

Vatiaiiims from Ikttat: — 

I. I, TIat aU : all that, all othen. 

5. With fairy fruili and : raund with wild. Co. around abotuiritb. 
S. L. M.; B. G. M.; 1S40. 
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6. ^Ulb^bmri.-tbeflawen — tber4U. S. L. M.; B.G.M.:iS40. 
n. I. But tbe dream — it onild not tut. Go.; S. L. M.; B. G. M.i 

1. YouogHape! tboudidituue-Co. Andlbeuarof HopedldiiM, 
S. L. M.; B. C. M.i 1840. A»: Oh. S. M. 

J. "Ok/ tn" — tui; "Onwtrd." Co.; S. L. M.; B. G. M.; 1S40; 
B. ]. bul: while. Go.; S. L. M.; B. G. M.: 1840. 
lU. 1. Ambition — aU — ii o'er. Co.; S. L. M.; B. G. M.; 1S40. 

4. SdmH : breaking. Go. 
TV. 1. Dayi: boun. Go.:S. L.M.;B.G.M.;ia40. Amd: now. B.J. 
3. Crcy: dulc all othcn. 
5-6. In tbe maie of flaibini dance* 

By Ibe (low Italiu «lTeanu. Go. 
6. Elcriul: luliu. Co.; S.L.M.11S40: B.J. What:lti. Go. 

Alas! for that accursed time 

The>- bote ihee o'er Ihe billow, 

From Loi'e to titled age and crime 

And an unholy pillow — 

From me, and Itam our misty dime 

U'herewecpsthe silverwillow. S.L.M.; 1S40: Go. ex- 

Tin IMtraiy WotU a( Febnuty 5, 1853, reprinted Erom tbe LmuIos 
Sptelalor, Jtnuory i, 1S5J, a manuscript version of this poem. The cor< 
respondent liad supposed the lines to be by Tennyson, and cbaried Poe 
with plagiarism. Tennyson wrote to the Spctlaler, January 30, 1S53, 
cottectlng the statement. The text o£ the manuiciipt CoUowi the Saalh- 
tn IMtrary UateHitr, except; — 
I. I. TkiU: Omit, 
n. 3. And the star of life did rise. 

3. But; only. 
m. i-s. Like tbe murmur of the solemn sea 
To sands on the sea-sliore 
A voice is whispering unto me 
"The day is put," and ni 
IV. I. And all mine hours. 
a. IfitUty: nights are. 
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3. Art: of. 

jhS. Id the nuze of ''"'■■"if dum* 
By Che ilow luliaa sCreuni. 

EULALIE— A SONG 

Amtrican Wld% Reriaa <sub-Citle "A Sooc"), July, 1845; Bnadvay 
Jaanul, U. 5; 1845. 

Teit, i84S- 
VariviUmi (nm Ihttcxt: — 
n. 6. mora tinu. A. W. R. 
III. 4- And; while. A. \V. R.; B. J. 

7. Whili: And. A, W. R.; B.J. 

8. WhiU: And. A. VV. K.; B. J. 

TO F 9 S. d 

1845; "Lioes Written in ao Album," Sotthtnt Liltrary Ucssenftr, 

Septcmbec, 183s. "To " Burlen't Ctntltmaii's Uaga^nt, August, 

1839, "To F ," Braadaay Jaurmsl, U. 10, lioes r-4. 

Teit, 1845. 
Varialians (nm lit Uxt : — 
1, Elizii let thy geDccous heart. S. L. M. 

Fair maiden let tby generous heart. B. G. M. 

6. Griue, Iky men Ikan: unasuiniiig. S. L. M.; B. G. M. 

7. Skua be an mdUii: And truth skiU be a. S. L. M. Thy trutb 
— shall be a. B. G. M. 

8. Forever — and love a duty. S. L. M.; B. G. M. 

Nvit; The poem was addressed to Frances S. Osgood by Poe in 1S45. 
The lines were origiosUy written in his wife's album. Her name was Vir- 
ginia £liia Clemm. 

TO F 

1845; Broadway Jeurwd, T. 17, "To Maiy " ; Soalhem Literary Ma- 
teng€r, July. 1833, "To One Departed"; Cralvun'i ilaiaciiu, March, 
1S42; Pkiladtlpkio Salurday UuimH, March 4, 1843. 
Teit, 1845- 
Varialittu from llit text : — 
I. I. Maiy amid the cares — the woes, S. L. M. 

For 'mid the eanieil cores and woes. G. M,; S. M. 
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NOTES 

1. Tkalavxi: ctowdiog. S. L. M. 

3. Dtttr: sad. S. L. M.; G. M.; S. M. 
7. Bland: (i.«t. S. L. M. 

II. :. Andskas: Seraph. G. M-: S. M. 

4. Some lake boel u Uke can be. S. L. M. 
ihnbtiiitjiirrind/rct: vexed ai il may be. C.M-i S. M. 

Reverse the order of suazu. G. M.; S. M. 



so^"^"ET-SILE^■CE 

Burton's CinUtmatt't ita^azini, April. 1840: Pkitairlphia Soluni'ty 
Uuttam, Much 4. 1843: 1845: Bread-xay Journal. 11. 3. 
Text. 1S43, 
VaiUlioni of B- G. il. from tkt lei! ; — 
a. Which llius is: life apliy. 
3. A: The. 
9. ,\V more : itaiicj. 
13. I'Hlimtly lot; no pacenlbesi*. 

13. Skadas: italics. 

14. r^of; who: fdnc-dini. 

Kala : Tbrrt are several earlj- refeteoces to "Silence" io " Al AMaif." 
In Pitt I appears: — 

"Oun U a world a( words: Quiet we call 
"Silence," — which is the merest word of all. 
All Xature spealu, and even ideal things 
Flop shadowy sounds from visionary wings." 
Poe's tale, "Silence. A Fable," which was originally published in 1839 
■s " Slope," contained the first two lines of the above quotation from 
"AIAataaf." 

A poem on " Silence," signed " P, " as Poe had previously printed some 
of his lines, appeared in Burlors's Ctnlleman's Maeaziat, for September, 
1S3P. while he was editor. This was regarded as Poe's poem, until a recent 
chance reference to William Sharp's "Sonnets of this Century" disclosed 
the fact that it was Thomas Hood's Sonnet. 

Sharp's note. p. 3p7, referring to Hood's "Silence" (Nos. dii-iv) says 

It "should be compared nilh the followiog well-Lnovn somiet by Edgar 

Poe." He gives tbe lines of Poe's own "Silence," as first printed in Bur- 

. lis'iCenfJenan'iJ/afaiiM, for April, lS40,whilePoe was still tbe editor. 
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324 NOTES 

Bood't lioaoa "5ilaiee."mMt«ttaredl7 printed by Foe In the Sep- 
tember, tSi9, Burlfm'i CenlltmaK't itagaxim.Uilio^ Hood's tot, except 
in the eighth line, which hu cbuacteristic Foe punctuilioa. It seemj a 
quadoa whether Poc wu inSuenced by Hood's Uaei in writing hii own 
■oonct, or printed tliem u > hoiz. II the bClet bad been his intcDtion, u 
wu his custom be would have citled altenlioo to the mailer after- 
waidt. The fact, however, that he remained quiet seven mooUu uid 
then wTDte his own lines would indicate that he hoped [ha.t hi* lines might 
be compared with Hood's and cause public comment; or. like the line* of 
Cone's "Proud Lidye," which he reviewed in Burltn'iCentitman'i i/afd- 
liiw lot July, 1I40, and which ue presumed to have inspired bim to 
write "The Conqueror Worm " six montlu afterwards. Hood's " Silence " 
may have influenced bim to wme eitcnt to write bis own verse. 

THE COXQL'EROR WORM 

Crtlwm'i ItafOiint, January, 1S4J1 PkUaddpkia Saturday ilmaipi, 
March 4, 1S43; 1845; Broadaay JmrtuI, L 11; IL u "Ligeia" ; Foe 
MS. ; Ritkmaiid Enquire, October, 1S49. 

Telt, Rickmtnd Enquittr. 
VariiUani /rant Uu Itxt : — 
I. 3. An anttl : A mystic. G. M.; S. M.; B. J. 
n. %. ftrmUa: shadowy. G. M. 

IV. 7. itrapla: the angels, all others except j. I.. G., 1&45 edition. 

V. I. {niMriiif : dying. G. M.; B. J. 

5. vkile: And. all others, except J. L. G., 1845 edition. Anitli: 
Ktaphs; pallid: haggard. G. M. 

8. And: Omit. G. M.; S. M.; B. J. 
Jfalfi: Id "Ugeia," in tbe Bnadaaj Jevmal, Poe wrote "angels" in 
the fourth line of the first stanza of Ihii poem instead of " Mystic, " and in 
the fourth vette changed "angels" to "seraph," as he did b his later oor- 

A MS. copy of the poem, originally sent to Griswold by Poe and noted 
InGriswoId'shand "Last poem sent by Poe." has been compared. It fol- 
lows the eariy texts with slight punctuation changes. 

In Foe's review of Spencer Wallace Cone's poems in ButUn'a GaiOt- 
tmui'iifaiaiiiw, June, 1840, he says: "Here is a passage which breathes 
the true soul of poetty, and gives evidence of a purity ol taste as well as ■ 
vigor of tbougbt which may lead to high eminence in the end: — 
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MOTES 

"'Spcetdo'erhbricid totm 
Tlw buuwi of hii pride. 
And let him mcM the amquetor ironn 
With hi* good twird by hii lide.' " 



THE EAUXTED PALACE 

Ballimert Jfwnna, April 1839; BMrfm'i CflUfnwii'i JftfMHK, "The 
Fall of the HouK el Vihet." September, 1839; TUo, "Fall of the 
Kouie of t'lhei." 1S40; PMSadtipkia Silnriay Uuitum, March 4, 
TS43; Crakam'i Mafiaiiu, Febnuiy, 1S45: l84S; Tale*, 184s, "The 
Fall of the House of Uihei"; Rickmaad Ezamina, October, 184C- 
Teit, Rickmomi Eiamintr. 

Varialioni from the Icit: — 

I. 4. RufuHf.' inov white. B. M.; 1S40; B. G. M. 

ni. I. oU Tcatidtrtrs. B. M. 
8. nltr: lovereisii. B. M.; B. G. M. 

IV. s. '<«1- sole. B. C. M. 

VI. 3. mcrimim'i: red liUn*, all othen; 5. tkatUy rapid: rapid 
^uutly. B. M.; B. G. M.; i&to; i&ts- 

Nala : In Graham' t iiatasiiit the fourth and nxth stanzas are entirely 
initalics. TheMS.of thi9paemisno»complete,the fint h*]f,otipnally 
intbepossessionofR.W.Griswold, having been fotmd. It wm evidently 
lent to Griswold late in 1S49, as it dosdy foUowa the text, and the J, Lor{- 
mer Graham edition of 1S45, with Foe's conections. The Grisvold col- 
lection nov has only the last half, and the &nt pan, npposed to have 
been lost, has been found and was used in camparinc the teita. 

In BurloK'i GtniUmoM's liaianmt, at the end of " The Fall of the House 
of Usher," is the following note: "The ballad of 'The Haunted Palace' 
introduced in this tak wm published separately some months ago in the 
Baltimort lluteum." 

In a tetter to Griswold. March 39, 1^41 . Poe stated : " By The Haunted 
Palace, I mean to imply a mind haunted by phantoms — a disordered 

In " Margmalia " in the SautktrH Literary ilatai(tr Cor May, 1849, 
Poe quotes the Gist twelve lines of this poem, which fallows the text, 
except "Radiant Palace" isin parenthesis instead of lines eleven and 
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SCENES FROM "POUTIAN" 



SaaUim Liltrary itatenttr, December, 183s: Juuiy, l8]6; 1S4S. 

Teit. 1845, 
Variotiant tf SmMtm Liltrary Utimt<r jram tkt Itxl; — 
n. I. Rome. 1845. 

114. Mtstcrtd: Avow — l 
m. I. Bu liaz z a t: Bilduzu his fneod. 

7. turtly: 1 live. 

69. rleqatnt: voice — that. 

70. tmrdy I: I ninly. 
76. it: thai bttice. 

104. Bcliezime: Baldiziar! Oh! 

IV. J. sob : weep. 

9. (urn Afrc Ikiru eya : and listen to me. 

V. 7. Paradiial Bept : hopes — give me to live. 

If that ve meet at aU. it were as well 
That I should meet him m the Valicut — 
Id the Vatican — within the holy walls 
Of the Vatican. 

66. Ikm m ma; have at thee then. 
7J. Iky sacred : hold 08 thy. 
73. indeed I dan iwl ; I date not, date not. 
Altet 73, insert: — 

Exceeding well! — than darest not fight with me? 
Aftei Si. insert; — 

Thou darest not! 
84. my brd.' alas! 
86, the vtritH : I am — ». 
99. iAdu litsl: By God; indeed — now this. 
tialea .- In the Soulktrit Literary Itatenttr the title is " Scenes From An 
Unpublished Diama," and begins with Pan II. of the text. 
A portion o[ the drama is quoted in the "Longfellow Vftx," , 
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NOTES 227 

/oimut, March 39, 1845. Thelincsabautjacintauid hermiUreu'iewcU 
In (he second KcnemK changed, and the line "Thii ucred vow" dunged 
to "A pioui vow." 

Theio[isin"Politiui" wbUhPoeuyiiiEiiElish hu bnn identified- 
It ii amoni the poenu oC Sir Tbomai Wyat, an eaily English poet. The 
full text fatlowi: — 

"THE LO\-EE"S -WPELU. 

"And wilt thou leave me thut? 
Say nay! say nay! loi shame. 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 
And irilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay' 

".\nd wilt thou leave me thus. 
That bath loved thee !0 Lng. 
In nealth and woe airong? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 
Say nay! uy nay! 

" And wilt thou leave me (bus. 
That bath given thee my heart 
Never lor to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart; 
And wilt thou leave me thusP 
Say nay! say nay! 

"And wilt thou leave me thus, 
And have do more [uty 
Of him that lovelh thee? 
Alas! thy crueltyl 
And wilt thou leave me thus? 
Say nay! say nay! " 

The origloil manuscript of the drama of Politiaa is now in the library 
of J. Pierponl Morgan, Esq.. of New York. It was once in the possession 
of Mrs. Lewis. The MS. consists of twenty folio pages, containing nearly 
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328 NOTES 

riz buadccd ud fifty liui, but ii not complete; Mme ftftt have fan* 
utny. At the top of the fint PM* >■ the beMBog: ~~ 
"PoUdu — ■ tngtiy 
Sceoe — Rome In the — Ceotuiy." 

The dnuD> eadi with PoUtiin, a]oae ia the ColUeamU aight, who ntten 
■ chuxnetiitic lotiloqur — oothiag leu thu > portion of the wel]-luu>wn 
linei from "The ColUcum." There are few attention*, but Moe inter- 
lineationi and iinca marked out. At tbe head of the first extract printed 
in the SeiUJurn Liltrary ilaitniir, Poe bai writtoi in pendl "Scenei 
bomPotitian. An unpubLiihedTracedy b/Ed(ar A.Poe. Act II. Scene 
3," which indicalei that tbe JIS. wai evidently used for the Uastnttr 
teit — the variatioDi havini been made in proof. The manuscript was 
probably writtea about 1831. A litt of At iramalij ttrima (bllovs 
tbe beadinf and shows lour additional characters. It also describes the 
characten " Lataie," an orphan and the ward of Di Broglioi Politian, "a 
younc and noble Romaa"; Baldazaer, "his friend." Tbe two latter 
personages were subsequendy transformed into the "£ui of Leicester" 
and tbe "Duke of Surrey." 

The first act is a scene in the palanoof the Duke Di Broflio in an apart- 
ment strewn with the dibiis of a pcotracted revel, witb two of the Duke's 
servant}, Benito aod Cgo, the Utter intoxicated, who are jcHOed by Ru- 
pert a third servaikt. TheydiscusstheirmBater'sson.CountCMtitliane, 

"Not loog ago 
A very nt^eman in heart and deed." 

But of Us treatment of the beautiful lady Lalace, Rupert lays: — 

"Hia conduct there has damned him in my eyes." 

"O viUainl villain! she his pliihted wife 
And his own father's ward. I hive noticed well 
That we may date Us ruin — so I call It — 
His low debaucheries — bis gamins habits — 
And all bis nunerous vices from tbe time 
Of that noit base seduction and abandonmeot." 



"The ^ sits heavily on his soul 
And goads him to these courses." 
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NOTES 229 

They apalc farther of Cutiglione'i ipprMching Duptkls with hli 
cousin Alcuuidra, oho was "tlwboiom Irieodof thefairbdyLalagcoa 
thii miscbaoce." Benito aad Rupert retire to bed *nd leave Uga, who 
while alia about to depart meets Jadnia the maid servant ot LaUge. with 
wbom he ii enamored. She di^lays some jeveb. aod intimata that they 
were (iveo to her by Castijlione, but hnally sets at rest tbe ireen-eyed 
moDster.aDdeadslheicenebycoDfcssuiglbatlbey were given to her by 
Mlstrcis Lalage "u a free gift and for a marriage preseot." 

The second scene inlcoduca Castigliooe and his e^il genius the Count 
San Oizo, in the fornier's dressiug room. Tbe Count binuof tbe Dulie's 
beeping Lalage in sedusiao, and hums: — 

"Birds of so fine a feather. 
And of so nantoo eye. 
Should be caged — should be caged — 
Should be caged in all weather 
Lett they fly." 

To which Castigliooe replies: — 

"SanOzzo! you do her wrong — unmanly wrong t 
Never in woman's breast enthronid sat 
A purer heart! If ever woman fell 
With an excuse for falling, it was ahel 
If ever plighted vows most sacredly — 
Solemnly-sworn, perfidiously broken, 
Will damn a man, tbal damned villain am It 
Young, ardent, beautiful — and loving well — 
And pute as beautiful — bow could she thinli — 

" How could she dream, being herself all truth. 
Of my black perfidy? Oh, that I were not 
Castiglione. but some peasant hind; 
The bumble tiller of some humble field 
That I dare be honesti" 

San Duo: — 

"Exceedingly fine I 
I never heard a better speech in all my life. 
Besides, you 're right. Ob, honesty '1 the thiogl 
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Honesty, poverty and tnie consent, 
With the unuttenble ecttuie*. 
Of bread, md milk ud mtet!" 

The third icene openi in a Hall in the Pibce, tnd with minor altera- 
tiuns is what is now the Gnt published. The next scene opens nith Di 
Broglio and his son En coDvenation about PoUtian. CastiglJoae "alvays 
thought the Eail a Bloomy man. bul: instead I have fousd him lull oi such 
humor — such wit — such vim — such flashes of merriment." 

They are disturbed by the entrance of PolJtian and Baldauai. Casti- 
glioDealtempls to introduce them to his father, but Politian suddenly re- 
tires and is excused by BaJdazzar, who claims for his friend sudden illness 
The Kene which follows is the third published. The neit third act of 
the MS. is fourth of that published. The ne.it, unpublished, shows 
preparHions for the wedding of .Alessandra and Castiglione. and the bad 
treatment of L'so by Jacinta. This Is fallowed by scene 5 as published. A 
Ions hiatus occurs in ihe MS., where scene S now ends with Castlslione. 
The whole of the first scene, 4ih act, in which il is learned that Folitian 
again met Castiglione and 



is missing, as also the first thirty-seven lines of the succeeding scene be 
tween San Ozzo and Ugo. The latter, apparently dejected by Jadnla' 
treatment, attempts to commit suicide. San Ozzo remarks aside: — 



The third scene brings Polician alone in the moonlit Coliseum waiting 
for Lalage, and with the soliloquy the MS. ends. 



Sarlaia'i Union Magaiim, November. 1849. RfcAtwnd Examtnfr, 
October, 1849. 

Teit, Richmond Eiamiiur. 
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Variatitut from SarUm't Uniai Uafotini : -— 

L3. What: noiulio. 

IL 3- Wliat: noiulics. 

la. What: no italic*. 

Q. ]. ICAof.-DoiUlic*. 

a6. r«.- Yet. 
IV. 3. Wlial: noiulJo. 

Sola ; Satlain't [Jnifm J/of aitrw, December. 1849. 
"Tlie sinsulu poem of Mr. Poe's. called ' The Belli.' which we published 
in our lut number, bu been very eileiuively copied. There i) ■ curiout 
piece ol liteiaiy history connected witb tbis poem, which we may u weU 
give now u at any other time. It illustrates the iradual de\'elopment 
of an idea in tbe mind of a man of original genius. Tbis poem came into 
our pouessioD about a year since. It then consisted of ciilUan linis I They 
were as follows; — 



"The bells; — hear the bells! 
The merry wedding bells! 
The little silver belts! 
How fairy-like a melody tbere swells 
From tbe silver dnLling cells 
Of the belli, bells, belUI 
Of tbe bells! 

"Thebell*! — ah, thebellsl 
Tbe heavy iron bells! 
Hear tbe tolling o£ tbe bells! 
Hear tbe knells! 
How boiiible a monody there float* 
From their throats — 
From their deep-toned tblOOttl 
How I shudder at the notes 

From the melancholy throats 
Of tbe bells, belts, bells! 
Oftbebellsl 

"About six months after this we recdved the poem enlarged and altered 
neatly to its present siie and form; and about three months since, the 
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mnthor imt aDotbcT altcntka ud mlugeacBt. in wUch r cad itim 
tha pofm ■■* left It the time of bb death." 

AccMdiai to the aborc the Uit doit of "The Bdb" «u nccmd 
br SaMma'i Cmit Vataxnc, abaat Septembci, iSjg, at wUcb period 
ha WBJ nvoii^ ih ■ritinci at Rkhniutd, Vitgiaia. Tbc Mooad draft, 
aach Gk* the last, «ai xnt to the ame "— j"™* io Jnnc, 1S49. and 
tht tighieenliaaafagotDecxmba.iSiS. Id Gill's Life of Poc, pace aos. 
It a Mand that foa iiainiiiiiiil and '"J**— < hil (f^itett docrip tiv e potm 
'*Tha BcUi" ia the vriot of i&io, a ttodjr of which be had ptcriouiljr 
madaaodMatto Sifftia'i Ca»w» JffaaM. lostaa claims that it wa* 
the Summer of i&il and aot the ABtnmn that Po< wrote the Gist draft 
tif-Th*Bdh.''atMn. SbewiToideDce. PTafaHrVoodbeRT'*<VTi*ed 
Life of Pdc, pale 193, volume ii. )ars> tb*t accDrdiiic to Annie be Gn- 
■abed "The Belb." pRsamatdy the secood draft, Fctmarr 6. 1849. and 
oa pate 38s, that be visited LowtQ the last week in May, and there 
wrote the lut dnft of "The Bd^" 

Poe in a letter to Annie Febmaiv 8, 1S49. ayt, "The day before 
I wrote a poem amsideraUy Icnsa than ' The Raven.' I caQ it 'The 
BcDs.' How I wish 'Annie' oouldseeit. Ithink'Tbe Bells' will aK>eat 
m Tkc Amtritm Kaita." 

The wmad draft of "Tb* Belli," diimed as imt to Sartaui't Unitti 
llatMSBU, was sborur than "The Kavtn." so npon Poe's evidence the 
loBfa drift was made in Febniary. iS4ii,anditwaalus intention to send 
it to tbe>4 ]■«(«• ICfaf ilnior. F. W. Thoams states that be bad a manu- 
aciipt copy of "The Bcns''iGriswold's, 1(50. differs from Sarttn'i E/inn 
J/B^iHW text, and it woold seem that the daim that Foe left at least four 
manuscript copies of the poems is true. Only one C017. however, is known 
in Ameriea at the pnsmt time, now in the Ubraiy of J. Heiliont Morian, 
Esq^ which lacks the last fourteen line*. A maooscript printed in a Lon- 
don ma^iiiKV in facsimile, is said to be a second coty, bot does not differ 

-..«.ri.lly Imm ttu *nMTif.ii m.mwfripf In the OTJ^IMl MS. tlW WOtd 

"bells" ii iqteatedbve times in the twdfth Kne of the first stann and 
twice in the line foUowio^. The same change b made hi the corresponding 
lines of the next stanaa. Intbethin]|tain«,)iithliiie;tbe word "much" 
is placed before "too." In the fifth line from the last of the stania "damot*' 
wu written and "anger" placed in the last Hoe. The word "menace "In 
the sinb line of the fourth stanm was originally written "Duaning." The 
ci^lh Goe of this stanza was first written "From out their ^lostly tbiMts," 
and the eleventh Hne changed twice. leaitiiig Gist ' Who five up in the 
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steeple," which wu cEiinscd to " Ther that sleep," uid fiuilly "dwell" 
*u printed iastt4d o[ " ileep. " After the eishteenth line, the foiloiiint 
line wu itrucli out: — 

-"But ire peMileatial circuaa departed {rem their louls." 

For this "They uefhouli" wu Mbetituted. The Stedman ud Wood- 
beny and Virginia Foe editioni of the poemi five SMeiii'i Uman 
Uataiiiu u their authoriied text, but none of tbem agree. 

F. W. Tbomas, RtcaltMiaiu tf E.A. Pet, states that the (enn of this 
poem like moit otheis wu formed very eaiiy in Poc's career. In 
some manner Thomas had obtained postessioDoIFoe'i early "Margina- 
lia Book" used by the poet while engaged on ibtSemllimi Literary if tt- 
linger. Inawrictea statement made to me by John W. Ferguuon.an 
apprentice, employed on Che Stmhttn Lilcrary Utistnter. and who car- 
ried proof sheets to Foe's home and helped celebrate bis marriage in Rich- 
mond, it is claimed that Ihe book wu left at (he Utiicititr office by 
Foe and wu his property many years, but went ulray. 

Among the clippings in this book wuone with a reference to "Bells" 
which Fm afterwards used again io Burton's C<niUman'i Utiatitu. This 
clipping from Poulson'i Pbiladelptaia Amtritaa Daily Adttrliier about 
the Autumn of 1833 when Foe was engaged upon same is now is my 
possession. It is under the heading of VARIETIES, followed by the 



"Trahit quod cnoque potest, atque addit acerro." 
It readi: " Bells. — Belb were int brought into use by St. Paulinas, 
Bishop of Nola (409) in the Campania of Kome: hence a bell was called 
Nola or Campagna. At Brst they were called saints: hence coc-saint, or 
toe-sin, ia process of time. But Pliny reports chat, many ages before hit 
time belb were iu use, and called TinCiD-nabula: and Suetonius says that 
Augustine had one put at the gate of the Temple of Jupiler, to call Che 
meeting of tbe people." This was followed by a paragraph on the use of 
"Accents and Points." 

Foe told Thomas that the " Chimes " by Dickens wu his final inspira- 
tion to write his poem of "Tbe Bells." That story left a deep impression 
on his mind after reading a copy sent him from abroad, and be reprinted 
It entire into the Mirror, probably its first publication in America. 

He said : " Thomu. that ghostly story with beleaguered phantoms 
and goblins — up, up, up, ap. — higher, high, high, higher up — haunted 
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me dar *nd oitfit" A (mH otvcr nmidcd to Ut etr but he htud those 
dima — " high, hIA bifbtT np," wbidi aftowuds took the fonn in hii 
own poem odetpiof — "hifh, Ufher, bi(ber." " Miny ■ tiBie,"ci)iitiiiiiHl 
Tbona*, " Uter the din utd ckmor of lone belli hid died awajr be would 
nytohii wife Vlriiiua ead Mn.Clcnua — 'IwiUh&vetodawmethiiiK 
to let tbne noiqr cnntum ont of 017 wkj; tbeyonpiDto mybnin — 
(onfuM and daocdci my ideas.' " 

He cave thi* ai an explanation for the lines In the A nuHean Whig Se- 
tif», ol April. iS4S,ia his poem of "The Valley of Unnsl." which he 
aflcrwaidi suppnmed: — 

"They wave: they w e ep; and the tears as they wdl 
From the depth of each pailid lily-bell. 
Give a trickle and a tinkle and a knelL" 

While the subject continually haunted hi* JTuagination Thomas states 
thai it only assumed definite shape eariy in 1S4S. In two eoily numbers 
ol the t/Kian Maiaaiu. Poe had observed several poems on "Bells," and 
at oace wrote a draft of his own "Bells." When about to send to the t/it- 
ten i/afsxiiH, he noticed an editorial note in same, calling attention to a 
glut of manuscript on hand and suggesting a poem of twenty lines. Then be 
wrote a short poem on "The Bells" and sent it in, but tt never appeared. 
He had rewritten the poem several times, had offered it to a number of 
magaxines, but was never able to get hi* price or have it accepted. Still 
he always tetaioed the greatest faith in the merits of the poem. Thomas 
did not think that Sartaia'i Vhwh Matazine ever accepted or paid Poe 
for thi* poem. 

John R. Thompson, in a notice in thejMiUcniLtCo'iiryifOTniter, and 
also John M. Daniel in the Richmond Examuur, shortly after Poe'a 
death, both state that it was the dcogn of Poe, as he himself told them, to 
express in language the exact sounds of bells to the ear. They thought 
that he had racceeded far better than Sootbey, who attempted in a 
•imibr (eat to tell haw the waters "come down at Lodote." 

Mrs. WDliam WOey, the daughter ol Mrs. Shew, wrote me that she re- 
members how bet mother told her that Poe wrote "The Bells" at her 
home. When a little giri going to school she was given some lessons on 
Poe, and ba mother gave her the written lines of "The Bells" by Poe, 
to show her teacher. The maousctipt was sold in New V(M at auction 
ioffle yean ago. Tbe lines lead as loUows :— 
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"Tbebdlil — ah. thebdlil 
Tlu little tUvct bellsJ 
Bow Ealry-llke 1 melody thm floiti 

From their tltnuti — 
From theit meiTy little thnMts *- 
From the *llvet, tin 1. ling throati 
Of thebeUi.belb.belU- 
OfttiebeUil 

"■nMbellil-»h.thebelUl 
The heavy iron bells. 
How horrible a monody tbete floats 

From tbeir throat* — 

From their dccp-toned throat* — 

From their melancboly throitj! 

How I ihudder at the notes 

Of the belU, bells, belli — 

OfthebelU:" 

The mtniucript of these lines was sent by Mn. Shew to tit. J. H. 
Ingram, of London, who, in hi* Life of Poc, itites : "Poe wrote the Gttt 
rougb draft of 'Tbe Bells' at Mrs. Shew'; residence. ' One day he came in.' 
*be records in her diary, and said, ' Muie Louise, I have to write a poem ; I 
have no feeling, do sentiment, no inspintionl' His hostess persuaded 
him to have some tea. It was served in the conservatory, the windows of 
which were open, and admitted the sound of neighboring church bells. 
Mrs. Shew said playfully, ' Here i* paper,' but the poet dediniog it de- 
clared, 'I so dislike the noUeof bells to-oight, Icannot write, I have no *ub- 
ject — I am exhaustedl' The lady tbea took up the pen, and pretending 
to mimic hit ttyle, wrote, 'The BeU* by E. A. Poe,' and then in pure spoT- 
tiveneu, 'The Bells, the little silver belts,' finishing off the stanza. She 
then suggested for the neit verse 'The heavy iron bells I ' and this Poe 
also expanded Into a stania. He next copied out the complete poem and 
beadedit, 'ByMri. M. L. Shew,' remarking that it was her poem, as she 
had composed so much of it. Mn. Shew continues, ' My brother came 
in, and I sent him to Mrs. Clemm to tell her that " her boy would »tay 
in town, and was well." My brother took Mr. Poe to fais own room, 
where he slept twelve hours, and could hardly recall the evening's 
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TO M.L.S 

Poe't MS. To Mn. M. L. S.. Fdniur 14. i>4T' Btm* Jtamal, 
Uuch 13. IS«T- 

Text, ITmm Jnrnal. 
Varialiont im US. firm lot: — 
». TUiu! tby. 
9. Lying ' Layins then. 
14. Satmilti: appnacliei. 
tteUi: The potxamtiatmdmxdia the BemtJMrtultitoOom:^ 
"Theibllowincieenusudoverkluiiddupediiicbespeaket'ttwo. It 
is by Edsir A. Pot, and is evidently the pouring out of a x'cry deep feel- 
ing of grstilude." Tbe poem was sent to Mn. Marie Louue Shev, Tbe 
naniucript copy dated Februaiy 14, 1S4T. is still in the possession of her 
daughter, Mn. WillUn Wiley, and wxi used in makiog comporiswu of 
the teit. 

TO 

C^WB&iaH Uaiasiiu, March. 1848. 

Text, ColumiinH Hagasim. 

Nala : The tenth line of this poem is spoken by Lai age in " Politian," 
asd some portisu of " Istafel " are in h'nes fourteen and fifteen. 

Poe sent a MS. copy of this poem to Mrs. Shew. The first seven lines 
follow tbe ten. 

to MUIB Mmn 

Two geatle soond* m«de only to be nonnuted 
By angels drewning in the moon-lit " dew 

Have stirred from out tbe abysses ol my heart 

Unthought-like thoughts — scarcely the shades of thought — 

Bewildering fantasies — br richer visions 

Than even the seraph harper, Isralel, 

Who " had the sweetest voice of aU God's oeuufei," 

Would hope to utter. Ah, Mark Louiset 

In deep bumility I own that now 

An pride — an thought of power — allbopesof famC'- 
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AH «i*li lot Heaven — i* netsed fotnenMre 

Beneath the pilpitotlns tide of pusion 

Heaped o'er my muI by tbee. lU spells are broken — 

Tbe pen falli powerleit from my ihiveiing hand — 

Witb that dear name as ten I laniuf write — 

I cannot speak — I cannot even think — 

Alast I cannot teel; Im 't U nol feeling — 

Ttiii itandinc motionteu upon the golden 

Threshold of the wide-open gate* of Dreams, 

Gazinc, entraoced, sdown the gorgeous vista. 

And tbriUiog as t see upon the right — 

Cpon the left — and all the way along, 

Amid the douds ol glory: far away 

To where the prospect terminates — Ihtt tnly. 



SOXNTT (AN ENIGMA) 

SoDoet, Ullim itaia:inr, March, 1S48; Criswold, 1850 (An Enigma). 

Text, Vtiian JfaruiM. 
Varietiim a} CrijtcM frtm At lot: — 

10. Fctrarchmanitits : tucbermanities. 
Nott : The Srst letter of the 6nc line, the second letter of the second 
line, etc, Ibrm the name Sarah Anna L«wis. 

This poem was sent to Mn. Lewis (Stella) in November, 1847, and 
Griiwold's text ioUowt that manuscript. 



TO 

"To Helen," Griiwold,'i850. "The Poets and Foetty of America," 
1855. VnioH Mtttaxitie, November, 1S48. 

Text, Vtiitn Jf simhh. 

VariaUaHt ef GriniM from lat : — 
36. Insert after me : (Oh Heaven! oh, GodI How my heart beat* {a 
coupling those two wordsl) 

Notts : It is daimed that the lines given by Griswold wete omitted 
from the Vnioii Uagasiiu, without Poe's authority. There appears no 
direa evidence tor this however. The authority for Griswold's leit 
b not found — likewise his title "To Hden." He discarded his early 
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ten, tud {oOawed tlutofthe E^HiMifofoitiKiarevisiiishiiUtercditien 
of "The Po(U aod Poetiy of Americk." 

Pm ia prenimed to have mdi the Unci (or pnUiution in the [idlowiog 
lettct to B>>Md Taylor, June is, 1848: "I would fed gieulr indebted 
to you if you could spare the time to looL over the tinei eodoied aod 
let me know whether ther will be accepted for 'the Uoioa,' — if m 
what you can afiord to pay for them and when they can appear." 

This poeia was addressed to Mti. Sarah Helen VVbitnan. la the 
Uitioii UataziM, line eighteen, the word " see " is printed lor " uw." 



A V.^LENTIXE TO 

Fl«i a/Our Uhwh, March 3, 1S401 Saitami L' »i»H ilatatiiu, March, 
1849. 

Teit, f/jf «/0v t/nion. 
VtrintKns uj SuTlsin'i Union ilcsti'ot from lit Uxl; — 
I . Tkae Una are : this rhyme is. 

4. This: the. 

5. Tkit rhyme, which kaldt: the Uaesl — they hold. 
8. LtUtTs ihtmsekts: Syllables! 

13. UHdirslatid; comprehend. 
13. This past -jikcreBH : the leaf where now. 
14' Eyes sctntillatiag soul, there lie ptrdta. 
IJ. A aiU-kmran name : Three eloquent words. 
Sales: The text is loUowed by the words "Valentine Eve, 184(1.'' 
A manuscript copy amont the Griswold papers is as foUowt: — 



TO 

For her these lines are penned, whose luminous tyta, 

Brifibt and cipressive as the stars of Leda, 
Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestling, lies 

Upon this page, enwrapped from every reader. 
Search narrowly these words, which bold a treasure 

Divine — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn al heart. Search well the meunre 

The words — the letters themselves. Do not torsat 
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The imoUest point, 01 you nay lose your labor. 

And yd tbere ii ia this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre 

U one could merely comprebend the plot. 
Upon the open page on which ore peetins 

Such awcct eyes noir, there lies. I tay, perdu 
A musical name oft uttered in the hearing 

0( poeti, by poeti — for the name is a poet's too. 
In common sequence set, the letters lying. 

Compose a sound delishting all to bear — 
Ah, this you'd have do trouble in descrying 

Viete you not something of a dunce, my dear: — 
And DOW I leave these riddles to their Seer. 
Saturday, Feb, 14, 46. 

The name Fruices Sa.rgeQt Osgood is spellod incorrectly in the above 
Hnes. Aaother MS. copy in the Grisvcold collection dated Valentine's 
Eve, 1S4S, shows the foUouing variations from the above: — 

A Vidtniinc : By Edgar A. Poe. To : 

I. tktse Una : this rhyme. 

a. Brithi, ilari, Ltit: Brightly, twins Lceda. 

4. Otis : the. 

5, vierds, Tckick: lines, they. 

S. the Utters thtmselses : the syllables. 
9. imaUtil ; trivialest. 

13. Enwiitten upon the leaf where dow are peering. 

14. Eyes sdotillating soul, their lie periia. 

15. A musical name: Three eloquent words. 
After 16: — 

Its letters, although naturally lying 
(Lite the knight Pinto — Mendei Ferdinando — ) 
Still form a synonym for Truth. — cease trying! 
You will Dot read the riddle thougb you do the best you can do. 
The following foreword ippewed ia the Flat 'I Our Umvn : — 
"At a Valentine Soirfe, in New York, the following enigmaticil lines 
werereceived, among others, and readaloud to thecompany. Theverses 
were enclosed in an envelope, addressed 'TO HER WHOSE NA}>IE IS 
WRITTEN WITHIN.' As no lady present could so read the riddle aa 
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to find her uaw writtca in tt the Vikatlnc ren^Md, and itiO resuios, 
imcluoied. Can aay ol our teulen of the PUf dUcovei ibi wbam it Ii 
iotended?" 

ACter the poemwu the foUowiiiK note: "Should tbert be noialudoa 
(umished of the above, we will live the key neit week." 

It is evident that none of the teiden tent in any aniwen, (oc in the 
ttnie oI March lo aiipean the [ollowiof : — 

"The Key to the Valentine, 

"To transcribe the addreu of the Valeotiaewfaicb appeared in our last 
paper Irom the pen oi Edgar A. Foe, read the fint tetter of the &nt line 
in conoection with the lecond letter of (he second liae. the third letter 
of the third line, the fourth of the fourth, and so on to the end. The name 
of our contributor Francei Sargent Osgood will appear." 



FOR A.N-XIE 

Flat »f Our [^BtOR, April ]g, iS49; Same Joiinitl. .KprHlS, 1849: Poe 
MS. Gtiswold. 1850 : "The Poeu and Poetiy of America," liss- Jiu*- 
nond Examititr, October, 1S49. 

Text. SkkmMd Examaur. 
Variatient from the text: — 
IL I. Sadly I know I am, MS.; F. 0. U. 
Transpose stanias IV and V. MS.; F. 0. U. 

IV. 3. Are quieted now with. MS,; .^requietednow; aodtbe, F.O. D. 
4. Tlua: the. MS.; Horrible throbbing. F. O. D. 
J. jl*.-Oh. MS.;0, F.O, U, 
VI. 1.0*.- Ah. MS.;F. O. U. 

6. Ptaien: Glory. MS.; F. 0. U. 
Vn. 3, Sprini: Fountain. F. O, U. 
Vm. I. BBJ.And, H. J.; Cr.; P. P, A, 

And ahl let it nei-er be. MS.; F. O. U, 
3, B<:out. MS,;andF.O.U. 

7. Skep ,- italics out eicept Cr.; P. P. A. 
JX. 1. My tantalited tpitit liere. MS. 

X. 3. /<.■!. MS. 

3. A holier odor about me. MS. 

4. 01 pansy. MS. 

6. Pataia : pansy, MS. 
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XI. I. Il: L MS. 

3. Tex** .- love. MS.; F.O.U. 
Xn. 5. Deeply to sleep from the. MS.; F. O. V. 

6. Fr»m Ike: out. MS.; F. O. D, 

XIV. 3-;. Omit piRDtbeiU. F. O. U. 

XV. 3- /" ■■ o(. -^11 others except Gr. ; SUrj of the HeiveB — for tt. 
MS. 

5. Li'iAi; though. MS.; 6re. F.O.U. 

A muiUKTipt copy of "For Annie" was sold at the ^erce ule in 
Philadelphia. May 6, 190]. ".^nnie" was Mis. Richmond of Lowell. 
blistachusetts. 

Poe comptiined that the Flag d/ Our Union migprinted the [inn, Cot 
which reason be sent a corrected copy to the Ilamt Jaurnat, They seem, 
however, to have been published simultaoeously. Poe sent to Mrs. 
Richmond a portion of his poem "A Dream Within A Dream." headed 
"For .\nnie." In his last re\-ision o( this poem be also changed the 
title, "To ."and unquestionably addressed the poem to " Annie." 

so^•^■ET — TO iiY mother 

Flag of Our Union, July 7, "To My Mother," 1849; RUkmoad Examiittr, 
October, 1849; Southern Literary J/euoiger, December, 1849; LttfitU 
af Uimary, Philadelphia, 1850; Giiswold, 1850. 

Text, Southern Literary Mesienger, 

Varialiom from Iht text : — 

I. Tke Mgtls .- 1 feel that. F. 0. U.; Gr. 

3. DODu'Jy liRjing unfa ,- The anffels whispering to. F. 0. U.; Gr. 
3. Amid: amoi^. F. 0. V.; Gr. 
5. Sweet: dor. Gr. 

7. Pillini; And fill; Cod: Death, F. 0. V.; Gr. 
9. Uy: Omit Italics. F. 0. V.; Gr. 

II. dead: one. F. O. U.; Gr. 

13. And thus ate dearer than the mother I knew. F. 0. U.; Gr, 
If oils: This poem refers to his motber-in-law, who was also bit 
■unt — Mrs. Clemm. The Examiner tert follows the Southtm Literary 
Uetienser. The Lci^cfi •>/ J/eituiry hu one cboDse in puoctuation. The 
aoimet is introduced Id the Soalhem Literary Ueasenger as follows: 
"One of the most touching of the compositions of poor Poe is the Sonnet 
to his Mother-in-law. It bears the impress of sincere feeling, and seemi 
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to hive been written to hii better momoiti, iriien hi] ipirit KtaniDl 
(htm 'tbe misty mid-i«gion*o( Weii' ind tbecompaoioiuof Cbaiili,be- 
tnyed that [oucb of nMore which maka the whole world kin." 

ELDORADO 

flat ft Our Uniaii, ApA It, ia49; Griiwotd, 1S50. 

Text, Flag of Oar Vnitn. 
NaU: The Griiwold text shows do chanses. A refeieilce i* made in 
the poem "Dream-Land" to "Eldaiado." 

ANNABEL LEE 

Ntm York Tribuae, October g, 1S49; Rickmani Examiner, October, 

1849: Seullien Lilerary itaietiter. N'ovember, 1849; SarWiiii i'liion 

ilata:inc, Januarv. iSjo, with sub'title "A Ballad"; Qtisnold, lS$o; 

"ThePoeu and PoetO" of .America," 1855; Poe MS. 

Text, RichjHBiid Eiamintr, 

Varialions from Ikt Itxt : — 

n. i.Slu.,.1: I...SIU.T. Gr. MS. and 1850. No italia ia 
S.U.M. 

5. Of: in. T. and Gr. MS. 

m. 3' Sy nitkt: chilling. T. Gr. MS. and 1850. S. D. M. 

4. oWaincMybeautifuL T. Gr. MS. andiSso. S. U.M. 

5. Kimman: S. U. M.; Gt. 1850. 

IV. s. ChOling: by night. T. Gr. MS. »nd 1850. S. U. M. 

6. ^Kd.chilling.T. Gr. MS.andi8so. S. U. M. 

VI. 3. Ste: feel, all others except S. L. M.; S. U. M.; MS.,/mI.' 

6. My lift: omit italid all others. 

7. ffcr: the. Gr. 1850. 

8. 5i»iiidJiif.-sideof.S.L.M.;5.U.M.;R.E. 
Note in Sartain't Uiaan itaiasint with the poem; — 

"Iq the December number of our magBzioe we annoimced that we 
bad another poem of Mr. Foe's in hand, which we would publish in Jaa- 
iiaiy. We supposed it to be his last, as we had recdved it from him • 
short time before his decease. The sheet containing our HnnouncemeDt 
WIS scarcely dry from the press, before we saw the poem, akkk wt had 
icught and paid far, going the rounds of the newspaper press, mto which 
it had found its way through some ageni^ that wiD perhapt be henaftet 
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**p'''i"'H It appeated fint, ire believe, in tbt Xea Ttrh Tribune. IE 
we are not misinformed, two other Magaiincs *^ in the same predica- 
ment as oursetvel. As the poem is one highly characteristic oi the sifted 
and lamented author, and more particularly, ai cue copy of it difiers in 
teveral places from that vhich has been already published, we have con- 
cluded to give it as already aonounced." 

Xtlei : Foe's manuscript from which Sarlairt'i Union ilaiasim printed 
the poem is now in the library ol J. PierT>ont MorsaD, Esq. of Xew York 
dty. It is written oa two sheets of blue glazed paper ruled and pasted 
tosether. On the back is written in Professor Hart's hand "£5 paid." 
"This was the price paid by Sjrlain'i L'aion Maia:int when it was 
accepted and published in 185a (J. S. Hart. Editor)." These comments 
throw some obscurity upon the previous remarks of cheeditorof Jjr/sin'j 
UHiBrt ilasa:iiu when the poem was published in January, 1850, irhcrein 
it is intimated that they bought and paid Poe himself for the poem. This 
was an impossibility in iSjO as Poe died in 1849, The statement in 
Sarlain'i L'nian 3liigaz!«t has often been used to reBect on Poe's char- 
acter, and it now seems unnarranled. 

F. W.Thomas, who was conversant with many of Foe's as well as Mrs. 
Clemm's affairs, states that "Foe was never paid for the poem by Sar- 
lain't Vniaa JfajoiiiK." It seems unlikely that Foe would have parted 
with the poem for $5. In a letter to Gtiswold in 1349 (no date) he asks 
if be cannot sell ".\nnabel Lee" to Graham's ot Godey foe Sjo, before 
same appeared in his book. Sartaiit't Union Maiaiine acknowledged 
holding the poem neatly (out months, and it now seems doubtful if it was 
ever accepted or paid for. 

The original manuscript also shows that the editor of Sarlain's Union 
^agatiae did not use Foe's punctuation, italics, or caiutal letteis. Fur- 
thermore, that he printed the word "kinsoua" which reads plairdy 
"kiosmm." The November. 1S49, 5aHlA«nt£ilcT<iryJfeuou<rpubUshed 
"Annabel Lee" with the statement that the manuscnpt was handed 
in by Poe the day before he left Richmond. This manuscript also 
shows that the iltisentcr failed to follow Foe's punctuation. It has 
been thought that Gtiswold used a manuscript of Poe for his text of 1850, 
but it is now evident that he merely copied from Sarlain's Union if djo- 
nnc, foUowins the error there and [^ting " kinsnun "for "kinsmtn" 
and using "the "sepulchre for "her" sepulchre as Foe always wrote same 
in all his manuscripts of the poem. Tliis seems strange when the fact is 
known tliat Griswold had at that time a nianuscript oi the P<^°> io I^'S 
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on band, iriildi be did not uw untQ later in hb "Poeti and Poebr of 
America," and then did not follow the text iccuntely. 

Of the three known muuKiipt copies oCAoiubcl Lee." tliat of the 
StalJurm Liltnrf MattHfr doiely tollowi the text Poe gave away 
the Tbone MS. before leavinc^New YaA, in June, l84g, the Giiiwold 
c^y waa forwarded by maO in 1S49 (no dite), and be save the SfiUkcrH 
tiUrary ittaaittr copy to Jobn R. ThompMo the day previoas to 
leaving Richmond, Septembet 37, 1840. 

TTLALCME— A EALLAD 

Amtrican Whit Raiea ("To ." "CUJume": A Bal- 
lad), DecendlcT, 1847; Bemt Jourtut, Janoaiy 1. 1S4S: Litrrary Warid 
(" UUIume." A Ballad). Much 3, 1S49; Richmond Examiner, October, 
1849; Foe MS., iaj9; "The Pacta and PoeCiy cf .America," 18S5. 
Text, Richmamt Eiarnout. 
Variatitm /rem Ikt Irxt f allow : — 
n. 4. Dfljl .■ the days. L. W. 
VI. 4. Ah: Oh. All others except MS. 

5. >t,'Oh. All othen except MS. 
Vn. 9. Surdy : talely. All otben except MS. 
Vm. 5- Bui: And. A. W. R. 
IX.9. AhtOh. A. W.R.itott.' has. All others except MS. 
13. TMj.-Inthe. ^.jW. R. 
X. 7. Box 'Had. All othen except MS. 

Nalct: Griswold, 1850, omiti"We"inIIL9andtbeeotiie tenth stanza 
with otbet slight variations Iram the text. In his "Poets and Poetry of 
America," text of 1855 he used the tenth stanza, and follows the American 
WUi Renew with the exception of VII. 10, whoe "Have" i* used Eot 
"Had" — one of Poe'a last coctectiotta. 
Poe wrote to the Editor of the Bern* Jwnal, DetemEier 8, 1847, ai 

"[scndyouan.4fiKrfcaii Review — the number just issued — inwblcb 
is a ballad by myself , but published anonymously, Itii called 'Ulalume' 
— the page is tumed down. I do not care to be known as its author just 
now; but nould take it as a great favor if you would copy it in the B. /., 
with a word of inquiry as to who wrote it: — provided always that yoa 
think the poem worth the room it would occupy ui you pqier — a 
maUet about lAkh I am by no means sure." 
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Tbe poem appeued JuiiAry 1, 1848, with the toUowing comtnent: 
"We do not know bow many resden we bkve wbo will enjoy, u we do, 
tbe followinc exquisitely piquant and ikilful eieniie of variety wid uice- 
oea of lansuace. It ita poem which we find in theitnuncanJZcBtev, full 
of beauty and oddity in sentiment and venification, but a curiouty 
(and a delidous one, we think) in philologic flavor. VTbo is the author? " 

Poe wrote E. A. DuycLinct of the Literary WarU Fehruaiy 16, 1849: 
"Fethap) in the canvenation I had with you in youi office about 'Lla- 
lume,' I did not make you oimprehEnd precisely what tt>ai the request 
I made: so to save trouble I send now the enclosed liom the Providence 
Daily Joanuil. If you will oblige roe by copying the slip ai it stands, 
prefadng it by the words 'From Ihe Providence Jounai' it will make 
eveo'tbing straight." The Liltrary World printed the poem March 3, 
18 W, with tbe following note: — 

"The following fascinating poem, which ii from the pen of Edcab A. 
Poe. haa been drifting about the newspapers under anonymous or mis- 
taken imputation of authorship, — having been attributed to N. P. 
Willis. We now restore it to its proper owner. It originally appeared 
without name in the Amtrkua Rr.im. In peculiarity of versihcation, 
and a certain cold moonlight witchery, it has much of the powet of tbe 
author's 'Raven.'" 

In the review of H. B. Hi«t (Gtiawold, 1850), foe sUtes; "To my 
lite, and In the presence of my friends, Mr. H. bas always made a pcdnt 
of praiung'my own poetical efforts; and. for this reason, I should forgive 
him , perhaps the amiable weakness of abusuig them anonymously. In 
a late number of ' The Philadelphia Courier,' he does me the hoikor of 
attributing to my pen ■ ballad called ' XlUlume,' which has been going 
tbe rounds of the press, sometimes with my name to iti sometimes with 
Ml. Willis's, and tomethnei with 00 name at all. Mr. Hirst io^ts upon 
It that I wrote it, and it is just possible that be knows more about tbe 
matter than I do myself. Speaking of aparticularpassage he says: 'We 
have spoken ol the mystical appearance of Astarte as a fine touch of 
art. This is borrowed, and from the first cantoof Hint'i"Eiulymion" 
, , . published years since in the Southern Literary Messemtr :' — 

'Slowly Endymion bent, the light Elysian 
Flooding bis figure. Kneeling on one knee. 
He loosed his sandals, lea 
And lake and woodland glittehag on his vision — 
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AlUfte U anothet nune loi Veoiu; and when ve reniember that Diana 
Is ibout Co descend to Endynioa — that Che sceae which U about to 
follow Is one of love — that Venus ii the star of love — and that Hirst, 
hy tDtroducing it u he does, shadows out his story exactly as Mr. Poe 
Introduces his A«taite — rbe plagiarism of idea becomes evident. Poe 
quotes the fourth stanza of "Ulaluine" and regrets thit he finds no 
resemblance between the two passages in question. He then quotes 
four lines from "Lenore," which he charges Hirst with using in bis "The 
Penance of Roland," and concludes: "Many a lecture, on literary topics, 
have I given Mi. H.; and I confess tbU in general he has adopted my 
advice so implicitly that his poems, upon the whole, are little more than 
our conversations done into verse." 

Sirs. S. H. Whitman in a letter to the >Cew Vort Tribune dated Proii- 
dence, September 29, 1875, in answer to F. G. F^urfield's "A Mad Man of 
Letters," makes the following reference to "Llalume ": — 

"The gill of the poem is Venus 'Astane' — the crescent star of hope 
and love that, after a night of honor, was seen in the constellation of 



The forlorn heart might have beeo seen hailing ft ai a harbinger of 
happiness yet Co be, hoping agoioit hope, until, when the planet wis 
seen to be rising over the tomb of a lost fove. hope itself rejected as a cruel 
mockery, and the dark angel conquered. There migbt also be discerned 
in this strange and splendid phantasy something of that ethical quality 
found by ao eloquent inCerpntet of Foe's genius in tbc July Briliik 
Qitarltriy. Like the ' Epipsychidion ' of Shelley, it is > poem fat poeu 
and will not readily give up ' the heart of the mystery.' " 

Mrs. Whitman claimed that Che last stonta of the poem was suppressed 
by Poe at bet suggestioo. This was probably Griswold's authority for 
leaving out thai slanxa in the iSjo volume ; but it ii to be noted that 
he af Cemards found out his mistake and replaced same in his later publi- 
cations. All Poe's publicaCions of tlie poem- show the oondoding atania, 
and in Che later revision of the poem tie made two corrections in that 
stanza. There is no evidence to indicate ■ snpptessioil. 

A manuscript copy of the poem, including the last vene writtoi by 
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Poe ID tbe latter put of tbe feat 1849, i* in the libraiy of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq., of New York dly. This maniuciipt was given by tbe 
poet to Miu Susan Incrsm at Old PoiDt, Virsiuia., duriagSeptembet, 
1849, with tbe followjDg kttcr: "I have tnoscribed 'CUIuine' witb 
rouch pleuurc. Dear Hiss iDgram — as I am sure I would do aoychini 
else al your biddins — but I fear you will find tbe verses scarcely more 
inlellieible to-day ia toy maauscript tbao last oight in my redution. I 
would endeavor to explain to you what I really meant — or what I 
fancied f meant by tbe poem, if it were not that I remembered Dr. 
Joluuon's bitter and rather just remark about the folty of elplaining 
what, if worth eiplanation. would explain itself. He has a happy 
witticism, too, about some book which he calls 'as obscure as an explana- 
tory Dotc.' Leaving 'Llalume' to its fate, tberciore, and in Good hands. 

In an article by Mrs, Gove-Xichols, publiihed in the Shpftiny Maisa- 
lis*. Ftbruarj-, 1863, reference is made to a poem sent to Colton, editor 
of the American Wkis Jfi:ftt-j, by Poc prior to the summer of 1846, as 
follows: — 

"We had already read tbe poem in conclave, and Heaven forgive us, 
we could not make head or tail to it. It might as well have been in any 
of the lost language!, for any meaning we could extract from its melodi- 
ous numbers. I remember saj-ing that I believed it was a hoax that Foe 
was passing oB for poeto', to see how far bis name would go in imposing 
upon people. Tbe poem was paid for and published soon after. I pre- 
sume it is regarded as genuine poetry in the collected poems of its author." 

Her words would seem to apply to "Ulalume," but the poem did not 
appear in tbe Wkig Reriirji until tbe last of 1S47. It may be possible that 
Mrs. Gove-Nicbols Iiad her dates mixed up. 



TAMERLANE 

1837, 1829, 1631, 1845. 
Teit. 1845- 
Variatieia af iSiq and 1S31 front Uu fat : — 
3. Deem/think. 1831. 
36. Insert after: — 
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And I mnld nve, bat thit be flioft 
A dim (rom hij unearthly wiuct. 1831. 



30. PUra:Onal. 1831. 

40. ffoM.-Hufa. i8]i. 

57. Wm (Unt-lilu — Mtboumymind. i839:i>3i> 

73. Tint inn luart ; that u infinite. 1831. 

74 i/yj««<.->o wu the woJuKuinit. 1S31. 
Iniett >fler: — 

For ia tbose lUys it wu ny lol 

Tq haunt of the wide world a spot 

The which I could not love [be leu. 

So lovely wai the loDeliness 

01 a wild lake vith black rock bound. 

And the sultan-tike pine: that towec'd aionndl 

But when the night had thrown her pall 

Cpon (hat spot as upon all. 

And the black wind mutmur'd by. 

In > dirge ol melody; 

My infant spirit would awaka 

To the tenor ol that lone lake. 

Yet that terror was not (tight — 
But a tremulous delight — 
A feeling not the jeweU'd mine 
Could ever bribe me to define. 
Nor love, Adal tho' it were thine. 
Bow could I from that water bring 
Solace to my imagining? 
My solitary soul — bow make 
An Eden of that dim lake ? 

Bat then a gentler, calmer spell. 
Like moonlight on my spirit fell. 
And O! I have no words to tell. 1831- 

77. Nar mmld / ; I will not. 1831. 
81, TAw/.-Iwell. 1831. 
Si. 5mm ^(.' Page*. 1831, 
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86. Ok, the oat : Vfaa abt DM. 1S31. 

106. Thrmc me tn her llirthbins : lean upon hct gentle. iSjt. 

no. Btt: ben. 1S31. 

113-115. Omit. 1S3T. 

119. Its joy — iU lUSe hi; at pleasure or. 1S31. 

130. Thai leai mw pltasufe : The good, tlie bad. 1S31. 

11S-138. Omit. 183 1. 

151. On Ao- MfAi .- upon her. 1831. 

iji. To i«wBM: fitted for. 1831. 

164. Bit:iXi. 1831. 

166-177. 

Say. boly father, breathes there yet 

A rebel or a Bajaiet ? 

Hon now! nhy tremble, min of gloom. 

As if my words were the Simooml 

Why do the people bow the Lnee. 

To the young Tunetline — to me! 1831. 

302. S^en^r: bciiuty. 1631. 
a07-2i». Omit. 

I reach'd my home — what home ? above 
My home — my hope — my early love, 
Lonely, like me, the desert rose, 
Bow'd down with its own gloiy growi. 1831. 



la a vi^oQ — or in none — 
Is it, therefore, the less gone ? 
I was standing 'mid the loar 
Of a wind-beaten shore, 
And I held within my hand 
Some particles of sand — 
How btightl And yet to creep 
Thro' my fingers to the deepi 
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Mr oHy bom 7 no — thqr 
Wcnl ■loniiuil)' away, 
Likft lifhrninj from the sky ^ 
Wby in the butk did not I ? 
Tlie Gnt iSaT venioa EoUon: — 



T.UIEIOANE 



I have MOt (or thee, holy friar; (>) 
But 't was Dot with the dninben hope. 
Which is but aiony of deiin 
To shun the late, with nbich to cope 
Is more thm aime may dare to dieam. 
That I have caJl'd thee at this hour; 
Such, father, is not my theme — 
Nor am I mad, to deem that power 
Of earth may shrive me of the sia 
Uoearthly pride hath revell'd in — 
I noujil not call thee fool, old man, 
But hope is not a gift of thine; 
U I tan hope (O God! I can) 
It falls from an eternal shrine. 



The gay wall of this saudy tower 
Grows dim around me — death is nea 
t had not thought, until this hour 
When passing from the eoitb, that ea: 
Of any, were it not the shade 
Of one whom in life I made 
All mystery but a am[rie Dame, 
Might know the secret of a spirit 
Bow'd down in sorrow, and in shame- 
Shame, said'st thou? 
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Ths vorldlr story, whlcb hu Hhom 
A demoll'lighl uound my throne, 
Scorching my acu'd^heut with a pva 
Not HeU ihall mke me feu igain. 



I have not always been ta now — 

The fever'd diadem on my brow 
I claim 'd and woo usurpinsly — 
Ay — the same heritage hath given 
Rome to the C^ac — thii to me; 
The heirdom of a kingly mind — 
And a proud spirit, ichich hath striven 
Triumphant] V with human kind. 

In mounlain air I first drew life: 
The mists of the Ta^by have shed (•) 
Kightly their dews on my younj bead; 
And my braia dmnk their venom then, 
When after day of perilous strife 
With chamois, I would seize his deo 
And slumber, in my pride of power. 
The infant monarch of the hour — 
For, with Ihe moimtain dew by niEht, 
My soul imbibed uahallow'd feeling; 
And I would feel its essence stealing 
In dreams upon me — while the lifht 
Flashing from cloud that hover'd o'er. 
Would seem to my half closing eye 
The pageantry of monarchy! 
And the deep thunder's echoing rou 
Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of war, and tumult, where my voice. 
My mm voice, silly child! was swelling 
(0 how would my wild heart rejoice 
And leap irithiD me at the ay) 
The battle-cry of victory I 
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Hw nin cuDc don opoo my hiad 
Bat birely ■hdter'd — Mid the wind 
Pui'd quickly o'er me — but m; mind 
Wumaddeniiic— 'fat 't wumm thit sbcd 
I.UIRI1 upon me — and the ruih, 
Ttte toneot of the cUUy tit 
Gurgled In my pieutd eu the cnnb 
Of empiiet, with the optive's ptayei. 
The hum of luiton, the oii'd tooe 
01 Satteiy round a lovenign'i thtoae. 

The itotm bad ceued — ud I*<roke — 
Its spirit cradled me to sleep, 
And u it pus'd me by, there broke 
Strange li^t upon me, tbo' it were 
My soul in mystery to steep: 
For I wu Dot u I hid been; 
The cbiJd of NUote, witboot cue. 
Or thought, uve ol the punng scene. — 



My pustoni, from that bapien hour, 
Usnrp'd a tyranny, which mea 
Have deem'd. since I have reach'd to pow 
My innate nature — be it m: 
But, fatlier,'tliere lived one who, then — 
Then in my boyhood, when their fire 
Biun'd with a still intetuer glow; 
(For passion must with youth expire) 
Even IheH, who deem'd this iron heart 
In woman's weakness had a part. 

I have DO words, alast to teU 
The loveliness of loving well I 
Nor would I dare attempt to trace 
The breathing heaoty of a (ace. 
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Which ev«o to my impaoioa'd mind. 
Lmvcs not iu tBcmonr behind. 
In iprins of lite have yc oe'er dwelt 
Some object ol delight upoa. 
With steadfut eye, till jre b»ve lelt 
The earth red — ud the vision |one ? . 
And I have held to memory's eye 
One abject — and but oat — until 
Its very form bath paii'd me by, 
But left its induence with me still. 



T is not to thee that I should name — 
Thou canst not — wouldst not dace to think 
The maE^c empire of a dame 
Which even upon this perilous brink 
Hath fii'd my loul, tho' unfocgiven, 
By what it lost for pasuon — Heaven. 
I loved — and O, bow tenderly I 
Yeil she (waa| worthy of all love! 
Such as in iafancy wu mine, 
Tho' then ita paiticn oould not be: 
T was such ai angels' minda above 
Might envy — her young heart the shrine 
On which ny every bope and thought 
Were incense — then a goodly ^t — ' 
For they were childish, without ^ 
Pure IS her young example taught; 
Why did I leave it and adtift, 
Ttutt to the fickle star within ? 



We grew in age and love tofetber, 
Koaming the forest and the witdj 
My breast her shield in wintry weather. 
And when the friendly sunshine smiled 
And she would maifc the opening skiei^ 
I saw no Heaven but in her eye* -~ 
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I'd tbram me <■ 
Aod post 017 sfint oat ia tears. 
She'd look ap is oqr wilda-'d ere — 
Time «» oo and to vak the tot — 

She did ant Mfc the teuoa vhj. 

Tbe ballaw'd D 

And, witli sseet lovdiuaB. aptiaa 
At perfume of itnnse BmuDcr £aircn: 
Of dowcn which *e have koosD before 
Id infuuT, vtuch xtn, noil 
To mind — aoi doweis akme — bat more. 
Our eartUr tiie, and knre — and iH. 



Ye*! ibe ««• mttlv of aU knet 
Even toA t* bom the acconed tiine 
My quit with the tcmpeit iIidte, 
Wka <m the ■nmtnuiii peit alooe. 
Ambition lent it a nev ton^ 
And bade it Bat to dream of aimev 
Mj Ervizy to h^ boonn tao^it: 
We HiH were yoonc: oo inrei thon^it 
Dwdt in a lenph's I»e»t than iUh; ^ 
For pasaonate love is stiU divine: 

Vlitb fay of the all livins listat 

Which blaze* upon Edii' shrine. (*) 

It is not rarely sin to oame, 

With such as mine — chat sqrstic flame, 

I had DO being bat in thee! 

The world with all its train <4 bright 

And happy beauty ((01 to me 
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AH wu u undefined deliEbt), 
Tlie world — its joy — iU share of pain 
Wbich I Celt not: — its bodied forms 
OF varied being, nhicii coDtiia 
The bodiless spirits of the slonns, 
The sunshine, iad the catm — the idtal 
And Beeting vanities of dicams, 
FeaifuUy beautiful! the real 
Nothinss of mid-day waking life — 
Of an enchanted life, nhich seems. 
No* as t look back, the strife 
Of some ill demon, with a power 
Which left me in an evil hour. 
All that I felt, or saw, or thought. 
Crowding, confused became 
(With thine unearthly beauty fraught) 
Thou — and the oothing of a Dame, 



The passionate spirit which hath known. 
And deeply felt the nlent tone 
Of its own self supremacy, — 
(I speak thus openly to thee, 
T were folly »aw to veil a thought 
With which this aching breast is fraught) 
The soul which feels its innate right — 
The mystic empire and high power 
GiveD by the energetic might 
Of Genius, at its natal hour; 
Wbich knows (believe me at this time. 
When falsehood were a tenfold crime, 
There u a power in the high spirit 
To iiura the fate it will inherit) 
The soul, which knows such power, *iS UUl 
Find Pridt the ruler of his will. 

Yes! I was proud — and ye who know 
The magic of that meaniilg word, 
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Soolt pcmrtcd, wQt botov 

Your Kota, pafaaM ^cn yt hwK baud 

TbU tb> praod qiirit bad been biokcn, 

Tbe [>oad bcsn bunt in isoor 

At one npbnidint wctd or token 

Of bcr tbM bcatt'i kloUtiy — 

I *ai Hnbitiow — bavc jt known 

Itlkiy puBon? — TcbkTCDOt — 

A cotticer, I muk'd a throne 

Of half the world, a til ay own, 

Aod amnnot'd at such loiriy lot! 

But it had put'd toe as a diam 

Which, or li^ seep, flies with the dew, 

That Unillinj ihougbt — did doI the beam 

Oi Beauty, which did guide it tbfoagh 

The HvdoDf summer dajr. oppRsi 

Uy mind with doubk lordiaess — 



We wllk'd tosether on the oowlt 
Of > high ""•""*'■■". which look'd down 
Afar from its pnud natunl towtts 
Of tock ud tonst, on the bflU — 
The dwindled hills, whence anud bowen 
Her own fair band had rear'd anxrad. 
Guth'd shoutio^ a thonund tiO^ 
Which as it were, in faiiy bonnd 



Ttatetaliy h*f^ — Tet alone — 

1 9oke to her of power and pride — 
Bat mystica&y, in loch ecaac. 
That she mi(ht deem it non^t besde 

I tead <pciiup« too cardessly) 
A mingled feeling with my own; 
Hie flash oa het btigbt chedc to me; 
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There — in that hour — ■ thoufht came o 
Hy mind, it had not known before — 
To leave her while we both were young. — 
To follow my hifh fate among 
The strife of oalioiu. and redeem 
The idle wordi, which, as a dream 
Now sounded to her heedless ear — 
I held DO doubt — I Lnew no fear 
Of peril in my wild caceei; 
To Gain an empire, and throw down 
As Ouptial dowry — a queen's crown. 
The only feeling which possest, 
With her own image, my fond breast — 
Who, that had known the secret thought 
Of a youDg peasant's bosom then. 
Had deem'd him. in compassioo, aught 
But one, whom fantasy had led 
Astray from reason — ^ Anuuig men 
Ambition is chain'd down — nor fed 
(As in the desert, where the grand. 
The wild, the beautiful, conspire 
With their own breath to fan its fite) 
With thoughts such feeling can cammaud; 
Cocheck'd by sarcasm, and scorn 
Of those, who hardly will conceive 
That any should become "great," bora (') 
In their own sphere — wilt not believe 
That they shall stoop in life to one 
Whom daily they are wont to see 
Famiiiaily — whom Fortune's sua 
Hath ne'er shone dauliikgly upon. 
Lowly — ud of theii own degree — 
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I pictuml to my Sancf's tye 
Her lilcDt, deep utoaisbment. 
niiea. a few fleeting yeui lone by. 

(For short Che time my high here lent 

She might recall in him, whom Fime 
H«d gilded with i. ajnqueror'a oame 
(With glory — such as might inspire 
Perforce, a passing thought al one, 
Whom she had deeni'd in his own fire 
Wither'd and blasted; who bad gooc 
A traitor, violate of the truth 
So plighted in his early youth.) 
Her own Alexis, who should plight (*) 
The love he plighted /fen — again. 
And raise his infancy's delight, 
The bride and queen of T 



One noon of a bright summer's day 
1 pass*d from out the matted bower 
ntere in a deep, still slumber lay 
My Ada. In that peaceful hour, 
A sUent gaze was my lareweU. 
I had no other solace — then 
To awake her, and a falsehood tdl 
Of a feign'd journey, were again 
To tmst the weakness oi my heart 
To her soft thrilling voice; To part 
Thus, haply, while in sleep she dream'd 
Of long delight, nor yet bad deem'd 
Awake, that I had held a thought 
01 parting, were with madness fraught! 
I knew not woman's heart, alas! 
Tbo' loved, and loving — let it paaa. 
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I went fram oat tbe matted bower 
And hurried nudly on my way: 
And (elt. with eveiy flying hour. 
Tfaat bore me from my home, more gsy; 
Tbere is of earth an agony 
Which, ideal, still may be 
Tbe worst ill of mortalily. 
T is bliss, in !ti own reality, 
Too real, to Mi breast who lives 
Not within himself but gives 
A portion of his willlDg soul 
To God, and to the great whole — 
To bim. whose ton'ng spirit will dwell 
With Xilure, in her wild paths: Ult 
Of her wondrous ways, aod telling blesa 
Her overpowering Igveliaess! 
A more than agony to him 
Whose failing sight will grow dim 
With iU own living gaie upon 
That loveliness around: the sun — 
The blue sky — the misty light 
Of the pate doud therein, whose boe 
Is grace to its beav«ily bed of blue; 
Dim I tbo' looldng on all bright! 
Godi when the thoughts that may not [ 
Wilt burst upon him. and alai! 
For Cbe Sight on Earth to Fancy Eiven, 
There aie no words— unless of Heaven. 



Look round thee now od Samarcand,!*) 
Is she Dot queen of earth ? her pride 
Atiove alt dties ? in her hand 
Their destinies ? with aU beside 
Of gloiy, whidi the world hatb ImowQ 7 
Stands she not proudly and alooe ? 
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And »bo hci tcmniga? Timor, he (*) 
V/haai the asUmish'd euth hath seen. 
With victory, on Hctorr, 
Kcdoublinc ace! and more, I ween. 
The ?inghi«' jret re-echouig [une. (*) 
And now what hu be ? whiu! »naine. 
The sound ol Rvelry by night 
Comes o'er me, with the mingled voice 
or ounr with a breait ai light 
As if 't were not the dying hour 
Of one, in whom they did ref olce — 
As in a leader, haply — Power 
Its venom secretly impartsi 
Nothing have I with human hearts. 



When Fortune maA'd me Cot her own 
And my proud hopes bad resch'd a throne 
(It boots me not, good friar, to tell 
A tale Che world but knows too well. 
How by what hidden deeds of might, 
I clamber'd to the tottering height,) 
I still was young; atul well I ween 
My si»rjt what it e'er had been. 
My eyes were still on pomp and power. 
My wilder'd heart was far away 
In the valleys of the wild Taglay, 
In mine own Ada's matted bower. 
I dwelt not long in Samatcand 
Ere, in & peasant's lowly guise, 
I sought my long-abandon'd land; 
By sunset did its mountains rise 
In dusky graodeui to my ejres: 
But as I wander'd on the way 
My hestt sunk with the son's ray. 
To him, w)m still would gaie upon 
The glory of the summer sun, 
Then comes, when that sun will from him part, 
A sullen hopelessness of bean. 
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Thtt soul will bate tbe ereDinc mitt 

So oftni lovely, uid will UM 

To the Muml ol the arnuof dulcneu (knowD 

To tboH whoM ipiriti hearten) ('^ u one 

Who In a, dream of night viiiM Sy, 

But cannot, from a danger oigh. 

What though the moon — the silvery moon — 

Shine on his path, in her high noon; 

Ber smile is chilly, and ktr beam 

10 that time of dieadnea will seem 

Ai the portrait of one after death; 

A liLeneu taken when the breath 

Of young life, and the fire o' (he eye, 

Eoif lately been, but had poss'd by. 

T is thus when the lovely summer sua 

Of our boyhood, his course hath run: 

For all ne live to Lnow — is knowni 

And all we seek to keep — hath flown; 

With tbe nooQ'day beauty, which is all. 

Let life, then, as the day-Bower, fall — 

The transient, passionlte day-flowB,(") 

Withering at the evening houi. 

jcvn 
I reach'd my home — my home no more — 
For all was flown that made it so — 
I pass'd from out its mossy door. 
In vacant idleness of woe. 
There met me on it* threshold stone 
A mountain htmter. I had known 
In childhood, but he knew me not. 
Something he spoke of tbe old cot: 
It had seen better days, he sdd; 
Then rose a fountain once, and Ikert 
Full many a fair flower raised its head: 
Bat she who rear'd them was long dead. 
And in such follies had no part. 
What was there left me nimt despair — 
A kingdom for a broken — heart. 
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YariaUaiu «'■ Ft^i US. fnm lOaai JMamt : — 

IV. 9. TktunailtnuviAthttaat. 
13. Dait attemft: mit utetnpt. 

V. 14. Brtatkimt: OMie than. 
15. ify.'Uii*. 

31. Atid hate; v> luive I. 
Vm. t. Sucb u I Uogbt bet born the dme. 
7-10. There were no Eiolier tttootbtt than thint. 
ti. fler.'thee. 
31. irMc*//(Ifiwl.-CahKdedtheo. 

30. Stmt : in. 

33, Confiard; omfusedly. 
DC. 4-10. Omit. 
II. Mc at Ikii timi : lor DOW an ae. 

13 . Truth fluhes thia etemicy. 
15. Kiuvt: tetls. 

36. lU: The. 

X. 6. Oaii fair : ma(ic 
9-10. 

Eadtding iritb * glittninc bound 
0[ diunoDd suotliine atid sweet spnr 
Two mony hat« of the TifUjt. 

XI. ia-13. 

The nndyinf hope which now oppnat 
A spirit ne'er to be at reit. 

14. Secret: ulent 

17. Led : thrown. 

18, X^Jra; /rnn rauMi : Her mantle over. 

Ig. AmbitU*: Lion Ambitioa: noc fed. OmiL 
Iniert: — 

And CTonclMa to a keeper's hand. 
M. Ai^Ou iaeri : Not m in deserts. 

31. BiaiMfits: terrible. 
33. Ill ; hii 

XV. 6. Prou^y: nobly. 
8. Earth kalh sem : people saw. 
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9-11. 

Striding o'er empini tisushtil7, 
A diademed outUw, 

». iriof.'even. 

16. Tkt iyinf- tbeit pMtioc- 

17. Of: From. 

30. Stikint haft I : And I have naught. 

POE'S NOTES TO THE EDIHON OF tin 
Note 1 

/ iatt itnl jot tkti, luly friar. 

Of the history o[ Tamerline little is Vaown; and with that little I have 
tabea ihefull liberty of a poet. — Thathenasdescmclcd from Ihe family 
of Zingbis Ehaa ia more than probable — but he 'a vulj^arly supposed to 
have been the sod of a shepherd, and to have raised himself to the 
throne by his oira address. He died in the year 1405, in Che time of Pope 
Innoeeot VII. 

How I shall account lot giving him "a iriu" u a death-bed confessor 

— I cannot exactly determine. He wanted some one to listen to his tale 

— and why not » (riar? It does not pui the bounds of possibility — 
quite sufident for my purpose — and I have at least good authority 
on my nde for such innovation*. 

No™ a 
Tkt mull af the Ta^y hatt shii, trc. 
The mountains of Belur Taglay are a branch of the Imaus, in the 
soathem pan o( Independent Tartaiy. They are celebrated for the 
liagular wildneas aitd beauty of their vatleya. 

Nora 3 

No fartr tieatlH 
Dadt IK strapk'i brtail lion tJtiiu. 
I must beg the reader's psidon for making Tucerlane, a Tartar of 
the iouneenth century, speak in the same language as a Boston gentle- ' 
man of the nineteeatb: but of the Tartar mythology «e have tittle 
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Ncn4 

Whick UcEcr >»«• Edii' lirim, 
A ddty prcsdius ora viitwai lor^ opoa lAoae ia»ciiiiT iltar » 
nocd fire wu cootiAUAlly '^^t*f'*g 

NoiK s 

WIm hardij mS conctim 

That day $lmU t<cnH "frral," ion* 
In Ikeir twn if ha* — 
Althauih TuncriaiK ipeiki tba, it ii not the Icm true. It ii » mattcl 
of the createst difficulty to make tbc geoenlitr of mankind believe that 
ooe with wbom tbey are npoD terms of iDtimiLcy thall be caOcd, in the 
WDiid, a "ireat man." The reason is evident. There ate few great men. 
Thelt actions an cauequeatlii viewed by the mass of the people thiough 
tbe medium of distance. The prominent parts of their chancters an 
alooe noted: and those properties, which an minute and common to 
eveiy ooe, oot beiag obietved, seem to have no connectioQ with a great 
chaiactet. 

Who ever read tbe private memorials, corre^Mindence, ftc, which 
have became so common in our time, without wondering tliat "great 

Notes 
Btr am Alcat, vkt limU ^ifJk, tn. 



Look mold ika nc 

I believe it WU tfter the battle of Angora that Tamerlane made SamsT- 
candhisieaideDGe. It became for a time the seat of learning and tbearta. 

Andaio itriinertipif Timur.irc. 
He was called Tlmur-Bek as well as Tameriane. 
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Tki Ziit^tti' ytt n-tdmnt famt. 
The cooqnesti of TamerUoe fu eiceeded thou of Snshii Ehui. Ha 
l>i>iitH to b«ve Cwo-<liiid* oi tbe vodd at hii conmund. 

Ntrae 10 

n< teuHd of tkt amint dcrktutt (busit 

Tb Unit when ipiriti luarktn). 

I have often faaded that I oould distinctly hear the sound of the dark* 

aeas, as it steab over the hotixoD — a foolish fancy, peihap), but not 

more unintdligible than to tee miuic — 

"The mind the music breathing from bet face." 

Lei lift Ihta, as Ihe day-girxer, fall. 
There is a flovet (I have never known its botanic name), vulgarly 
called the day 'dower. It blooms beautifully in the daylight, but wltbct) 
towards evening, and by night its leaves appear totally shrivelled and 
dead. I have forgotten, however, to mentioo in the text, that it lives 
again in the morning. If it will not Sourish in Tartaiy, I must he for- 
given foe catrying it thither. 

SONNET TO SCIENCE 

iSig; Phiittddplda Caiktl, 1830, 1831; Smhen Lilerary iiattntir. 
May, 1S361 GraJam'i UasatiHt ("The Island of the Fay," 1841); 1845; 
Bnadway Jminuii, II, 4. 

Text. 1845. 
Vanalims from lie text: — 
I. T/m: meet. 1819: P. C; 1831; S. L. M. 
a. Peerint: pierdng. P. C. 
3. Tht: they. P. C. 
S. ShnM: shalL P. C. 
8. Saatti: soar. S. L. M. 
Insert after 10: — 

Hast thou not spoilt a story in each star ? 
Hast thou not torn the Naiad frmn her flood ? 
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The dfin boa tlw gnM ? — tba tUntr M 
The witch, the (ptite, the toblin — where aKtbejr? 

AiMO. CM. 
ri. A.tM. P.C. 

n. The gentle Niiod [com her fonntiin flood. iSag; S. L. M. Btr. 
the. P.C 

13. Crnt.- wood. P. C 

14. Tamarind Int.- AniUbtiy. 1831; S. L.M.: PCfoneur; ram- 
men. P.C 

AL AARA.4F 

1829. Poe MS., 1829; 1831, 184s; I- lines 66-67. 70-75, 82-101, 136- 
129: U- 20-lt, 24-17, 51-59, 6S-135 appeared in the FkitaJdfkia Satur- 
day ituieum, March 4, 1843. 

TMt. 1845. 

Variatioiu f rem Iht text: — 

1-15. Mysterious stui 

Thou vert my dreun 
All a long nmmec night — 
Be now my themet 
Sy this dear itreaa, 
Of tbee will I write 1 
Meantime Erom afai 
Bathe me in tigbtl 

Thy world hu not the droH of ours. 
Yet all the beauty — all the flowen 
That li*t our love, or deck our bower* 
In dreamy gardeni, where do lie 
Dreamy maidens all the day, 
While the silver windi of Cicousy 
On violet couches taint away. 
Little — oh! little dwells in tbee 
Like uato what on earth we see: 
Beauty's eye is here the bluest 
In the falsest and untruest — 
On the sweetest air doth Soat 
The most sad and soloon note — 
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It irith tbM b« bcoka keuts, 
Ji^ aa peuxf ully depart!, 
ThM ita echo Uill doth dwcU, 
T.ilr . the munnui in the ihelL 
Thoul tby tnieit type nl grid 
b the lently falling leal — 
Thoul thy flaming is m holy 
Somw i* dot melancboly. 1831. 

II. Ok: With. tS3i. Ah. 1S19 MS. 
19. An Mtit: a gaidea-ipot. 1S39; 1831. 
43. rear. 1831. 

88. Which: Ttat. S. M. 

9S- Rii: Onut 1831. 

137. J/(Ki(.-vec«l. S. M. 

118. All: Here. iSig; 1S31; S. M. 
Part II. 33, f^rtii; veQCured, 1819, 

S3. Chetki awe.- cheeks wa*. S. M. 

S6. Tkal: this. S. SI. 

58. Putry; hrilliaDt. S. M. 

pi. IFinii; S. M. 

pa. £<icJi . . . thins: All . . . thingt. S. M. 

04- Weuld: niU. S. M. 

pp. Ltad: hong. iBspi 1831. 

117. A deep dreamy. S. M. 

Ip7. The orhof the Earlk: oatCBBStija.itii. lS3p; 1S31. 

ai3. Ec: it. 1839; 1S31. 
In the Saturday 3Iuieiim tianspoie II. lines 10-59, 
Ncla : la Grahatn'i ilaioiine, Febnuiy, 1S45, wbidi was revised hf 
Poe, referring to the lines ol " Ligoa " in " Al Aaraaf " it Is stated : 
"In a poem called 'Ligeia' be intended to personl^ the music of nature." 
In "The Rationale of Verse" Poe refers to other lines in Part H, begin- 
ning: "Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes," and says: " the passages 
occur in a boyish poem written by myself when a boy. I am referring 
to the sudden and rapid advent of a star." 

Poeevidentlyderivedthe name "AIAaiaaf" from Al-Araf, lignifyiog 
the partition between Paradise and Hell, which is mentioned in the 
chapter cotued from the great gulf of separation mentioned in Scripture. 
They call it Al-Orf, or more frequently Al Aral — a word derived from 
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the verb Anil, which rignlBe* to dbliogniih between thing* or to put 
them. See Pae'iovD"AlAaraai" notes. 

That he wu sot iitiiSed with the nime "Al Auaif " h taking put 
in the ■flikin ol the poem U moit evident from two chinsei made by him. 
The fint wu made in the copy o[ the iBag poems, which he used for tiic 
copy of his 1S45 poemi. In the second part of the poem where it sayi: 

"When first Al Aanol knew her couise to be " he changed " .\l .^araaf " 
to read Teflut. and when he quoted the passage again late in life in 
"The Rationale of Verse" he chan^ it a lecood time to TAc Pjkmfaiai. 

In the 1819 volume there are two changes which do not appear eiae- 
wbere. In Part n, 3Sth line, "the'* is changed to tky, and io the next 
line following, "01 beautiful Gomonob:" reads Ttt htaiuifii CQHwrrek, 



ROM.\.NXE 

PMjdtlpkia S^ilurdny Uiisriim. March 4, 1S43; 1S45: Braad-j:ty Jottr- 
tai, II, S. — Frifict, 1S19; Foe MS., 18:9; iHlroduaiaii, 1831. 
Test, 1845- 
VtnMimt of iSig (rem Ikt text : — 
II. Heavens. B. J. 

14. I icarccly have had time for care*. S. M. 
I have time for no idle care*. 1839 MS. 
The 1831 version is as follows: — 



Romance, who loves to nod and ^ng. 
With drowsy head and folded wing. 
Among the gnea leaves a* they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lak^ 

To me a painted paroquet 
Bath been — a most f iiniliar bird — 

Taught me my alphabet to iv, — 
To U%p my very earliest word 
While in the wad-wood I did lie 
A child — with a most knowing qre 
Succeeding yean, too wild for song. 
Then roll'd like tni|>ic storms along, 
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Wbetc, tbo' the laiub li«hu that fly, 
Dying along the troubled sky 
Lay bare, thio' viitu thuDder-iives. 
Tbe bUckncu of the gencnJ Huveo, 
Hut vciy blacbness yet doth fliog 
Liiht on ttw lightning's silver wing. 

For, bdog an idle boy Ung lyne. 
Who rod AoacreoD, and dranlt wim, 
I early found AnicreOD rbymes 
Were almost passionate somctimn — 
And by strange alchemy ot brain 
His pleasures always tura'd to pain — 
His naivete to wild desire — 
His wit to love — bis wine 10 fire — 
And so, being young uid dipt in tolly 
1 fell in lave witb melancholy, 
And used to throw my earthly rest 
And quiet all away in jest — 
I could not love eicept wbere Death 
Was mingling his vith Beauty's breath 
Or H)-meD. Hme, and Destiny 
Were stalking betveen ber and me. 

0, then the eternal Coador years. 
So shook the very Heavens on high. 
With tumult as tbey tbunder'd by; 
I bad DO time for idle caies, 
Tbio' gaiiog on tbe unquiet sUyl 
Or if an hour with calmer wing 
Its down did on my spirit Qlng, 
That little hour with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — forbiddea thing! 
My heart half feai'd to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with tbe string. 
But mnu my soul bath too much room — 
Gone are tbe glory and tbe gloom — 
Tbe black bath mellow 'd lata grey. 
And all tbe fires are fadiog away. 
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My dnufht of puuon hUh been deqt — 
I revdl'd, and I now would sleep — 
And ofter-drunkcnncu of loul 
Succeed* the tloria of the boiri — 
As idla loDfiDg night and day 
To dieun mjr veiy life away. 

But drctnu — of thoic wbo dream it I, 
Aspiringly, are daoued, and die; 
Yet thouid I iweai I mean alone, 
Sy note) w very shrilly blown, 
To break upon Time'i moooCODe. 
While yet my vapid joy and grief 
Are tiatlesi of Che yellow leaf — 
Why not an imp the graybeanl hath 
Will shake his shadow in my path — 
And even the graybeard will o'erlook 
Couoivingly my dreaming-book. 

Varialioni from 1B20 {attav : — 
it-34. Omit. 

35. O, UkcHljb.-Of late. 

36. Skook Ike very Beavtiu ; diake the very aii. 

37. r^uiHlfr'tf .- thunder. 

38. I hardly have had time for cares. 

40. Or i^ . . . Trinf : And when . . , wings. 

41 . Did »n , . . fiint : upon . . . flings. 

43. TkiHis: thing. 

44. Balf-fiartd : would feel. 

45. UnUis it trtmhled . . . itrinis .- Did it not tretobte . . . Mringi. 
46-66. Omit. 

Nolei .' The maouvript chasges made by Poe in this poem exist in the 
presentation copy of " AI Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Poems," to his 
cousin Elixabetb Herring. The date on the title-page of this copy is igio. 
The volume was used by Poe while editing the Bnaiaaj Joamal 
and in printing the 1S45 edition of his poem*. The chaogei in this 
Goiqr indicate that the third draft was made into the Brotimcy lav- 
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"I SAW THEE ON THY BRIDAL DAY" 

iSiT. 1839, Poe MS., 1839; iSiS;BroiidaajJ<mr»al,U.lt. 

Text, 1845- 
Varialmu fratK thtUxt: — 
I. I. rfty.- the. IS97' 
n. a. Oi youag pauioiu free. iSi?. 
3. -Irtinj.- chained. 1837; fetterd. 1839. 
4. CohU.- miehc. 1S17. 
in. 1. / perkapi: I ween. 1837. 

Nelei : The manuscript of this poem in Foe's bud, written about t8^, 
is in the library of a Chicago collector. It bas tbe additional headlos 
of "In an Album," and on the margin where four lines of tbe second 
itania is omitted is writren ••4 lines omitted see last page." The last page 
however is miiaing. A volume ol the Saturday E:eisini PesI foriSid nith 
a lew notaticns in Foe '5 hand, and coining from the countins bouse ot 
Ellis &. Allan, Richmond, VirgiDia. where Foe was employed in 1817, 
bat % poem reading: — 

"I Jaw her on the bridal day. 
In blushing beauty blest. 
Smiles o'er her lips were seen to pUy 
Like gilded gleams at dawn of day, 
The fairest of the guest." 
The ctwnges from 1339 to 1845 are also noted in the 1819 copy of 
poems with Poe's revision. The word Thougk appears changed through- 
out from "Tho'." 



DREAMS 

Text, tSST- 

Nalt': The manuscript of this poem. In Foe's hand, written about 
1839, now in the Ubrary ol J. Fierpoot Morgan, Esq., shows tlie fdlow< 
ing variations from the text: — 

5. c<iu,-dun. 

6. Musi: shall. 
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72 NOTES 

M- Dr€tmi tf IhiKt: dtaay BMiol. 

15. LateUma lutt Ufi aqi ninr, 

ig. 0»fy. In itiUd. 

afj. After Ak*' Ibh« Ami / tea km. No iulica. 



SPIRTTS OF THE DEAD 

VUt of tlw Dew) — 1817: Fm us. 

S(ariu of tbc Dnd — 1829; fiarlnt'i GnutnMii'f ifafMJn^ July, 
1839- 

Ten, BurtMi'l GmCtmMit'i ITufiuiiH. 
Variatiimt from tht kit: — 
n. 1. tt4l.-thy. MS. 
m. 8. buert after: — 

But 't will leave thee u each itai 
With the dewdrop Sies afu. MS. 
IV. 4- Deuirept: dewdtop. MS.; 1839; B. G. M. 
The 1817 venion nuu u foUowi: — 

nStT Ot TBE DEAD 



Thy will shaU find Itself alone — 
Alone of all on earth — unknown 
The cause — but none are neat to pry 
Into thy ham ot secRcy. 
Be sOent in that solitude. 
Which is not loneliness — for then 
The spirits of the dead, who stood 
In Ufe before the^ ue again 
In death aroond thee, and their will 
Shall then o'ershadow thee — be sdU: 
For the night, tbo' clear, shall frown; 
And the Stan shall look not down 
From thdr thrones. In the dark heaven. 
With tight [ike Hope to mortals given. 
But thdr red orb), without beam. 
To thy withering heart shall icem 
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A* ■ bwnmg, uid t. (cvci 

Which would dine to thee forevet. 

But 't will love thee, u euh itu 

Id the morning light aiv 

Will fly thee — ind vanish: 

— Sut iti ItMfU thou cuut not bu 

The breath oE God will be UiU; 

And the miit upon the bill 

By Chat nunmei breeie unbrokco 

Shall charm thee — as a token. 

And a symbol which shall be 

Seoecy in tbee. 

EVENING STAR 



TO (A DREAM VITTHIN A DREAM) 

ImiiatiM. 1827; To , t839; Tamerlane, i83r; A Dream within 

a Dream, Flas •>/ Omt VnioK, March 31, IS^; Rielmaiid Examiiur 

(To ). October, 1S49; CritvM, 1850. 

Text, Rkkmaai Bxamimr. 
VtriaUiMi fnm Ai text ; — 
t. Thy : thee all others. 
4. To : Viha all othen. 
The eatlien vanau (1S37) Ii ai EoUowi: 



A duk nnfathom'd tide 
Of intetminahle pride — 
A mystery, and a dream. 
Should my early life seem; 
I say that dream wis fraught 
Vntb a wild, ud woldng thought 
Of beings that have been. 
Which my spirit hath not seen. 
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Let none af cutb inherit 
Thil viiion on my spirit; 
Tlioie tlnughts I would codCcdL 
Ai > spell upoD his soul: 
Foe that bright hope »t lut 
And that light time have put. 
And my woridly rest hath gone 
With a listi a* it pass'd on: 
I otfe not tho' it perish 
With a thought I then did cherish. 



TO 

Should m]' esriy lile seem 
IA» well it might) a dream — 
Yet I build no faitb upon 
The King Napoleon — 
I look not up afar 
To my destiny En a star: 

In parting from yon now 
Thus much I will avow — 
There are beings, and have been 
Whom my spirit bad not seen 
Hod I let them pass me by 
With a dreaming eye — 
It my peace hath fled away 
In a night — or in a day — 

I* it tbeiefore the less gone? 

I am standing 'otid the roar 
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And I hold within my hand 
Some puticia of sand — 
How few I and how the; cRcp 
Thio' my Gogen to the deep t 
My euly hopet ? oo — they 
Went gloriously away. 
Like lightning from the iky 
At once — ud M will I. 

5o young 1 Ah ! DO — not bow — 
Tbou hast Dot seen my btow, 
But tbey tell thee I am proud — 
They lie — they lie aloud — 
My bosom heats with shame 
At the palcricess of name 
With whirh they dare combine 
A feeling such as mine — 
Not Stoic ? I am not: 
Id the terror of my lot 
I laugh to thinlE how poor 
That pleasure "to endure 1" 
What '. shade of Zeus I —I I 
Endure t — no — no — defy, 

Ifala; The lines 13-ZT appear in "Tamerlane," 1831, revised. In 
Hne iS of "Imitation," the word "sigh" is printed "sight." It is con- 
jectured that Poe's last revision, " To ," was addressed to " An- 
nie," Mrs. Richmond, la 1&49, Foe also sent to Mrs. SichmoBd all but 
the Ent nine lines as a separate poem signed "Edgar," and with the 
title " For Annie." A facsimile of the manuscript appeared in the London 
Baokman for January, 1909. 

Variatitns i* Ikt maHuscript art at fettowt: — 

10. Aa. No itaUo. 

19- O.-Oh. 

31. 0.- Oh. 

33. IT".- 1. 
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"IN YOUTH HAVE I KNOWN ONE WITH WHOIT 

THE EARTH" 

1S37 

Tot, iSn. 

HMm: Tha tide "Stuizu" pteviooilr oied witb thi* poem is tite 

Iflle E, Q, StedmAO^ uid miiuthoriifd. U tliil wm one of the pooiu 

written by Poe ia iSii-sa, be aftennrdi idded the qootatian from Bsrcoa 

— "The blind," wUcb «u not publiibed until June, 1S13. 



A OSEAM 
1817, no title; 1839; 1845; Bratdvay Jmmul, 0. 0. 

Teit,ia«- 
Variatieia from tit ttst : — 
Iiueit u Gist tXaxaa: — 

A wildet'd iMing (com my birtb. 

My Bfurit ipum'd control. 
But DOW, ibnud on the wide eirth. 
When wudeieit thou, my tool ? tlz?. 



. I. Ahl AnA. tivj; 1S19. 

, I. Stermand: misty. 1837. 

I. rnmikd/mw; dimly (bone. iSaj. 



"THE HAPPIEST DAY — THE HAPPIEST HOCR" 



THE LAKE. TO 

1837, 1819. MS.; 1S31 Go "Tamerlue"): 1845; New YoA, Ui*- 
tianwj Utmeriai, 1046. 

Text, itUaamatj MtmarM. 
The 1817 venion i* u follow*: — 
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THE LAKE 
In yooth's spring it wu my lot 
To humt o[ tbe wide eutb k spot 
Tbe which I coold not love tbe leu; 
So lovely wu tlu loneliiicM 
Of ■ wild bke, with blade rock bound, 
Aod the til] pjoe) that tower'd around. 
But wheD the night liad thrown ber pell. 
Upon that tpot — al upon all. 
And the wind mrald pan me by 
ta it) stilly melody, 
My ioUnt spirit would awake 
To Che terror of the lone lake. 
Yet that terror was not fright — 
But a tremulous delight. 
And a feeling undefiaed. 
Springing from a darken'd mind. 
Death was in chat poisoa'd wave 
And in its guU a fitting grave 
For him who thence could solace brlog 
To his dark imagining; 
Whose wildering thought could even ouke 
An Eden of that dim lake. 

Variatum from Hit text: — 

I. In yimlk't spring: In spring of youth. 1845. 
g. ikailly mind went by: black wind murmured by. iSig. 
Ghaslly : ayi&i. 1S4S- 

10. In a iirte-Ukt: In a stilly. MS.; In a dirge of. 1829. In a 
dirti4iit: mufmuring in. 1845. 

11. Then — nA i*nt ; my boj^sh. MS, 
la. Tkat: thx. All others. 

IS"!?- A feeling not tbe jeweli'd mine 

Should ever bribe me to define — 
Nor Love — although the Love be mine. 1839. 
19- Depth: gulpb aU othen. 
Ntte : A manusaipt copy of this poem in n>e's hand, written about 
1839, is now ia the library ol J, Pierpont Moigao, Esq., of New Yotk 
dty. 
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"THE BOWERS. WHEREAT, Df DREAMS, I SEE" 
iS39i 1845; Bttadmoj JannA IL 11. 
Teit,ia4S 
Variatiant 0/ iStff fnm lit ttxt : — 
m. 3. Tkt. Omit. 
4. BauHa : tiiflei. 



TO THE RIVER 

iSag; Poc'i MS. iSzq; Burlen't CaOttman's Uataam, August, 1839; 
FkUaddpkia Saturity Miutum, Much 4. 1S43; 1845; Bnaduiay Jimmat, 

n.9. 

Tot, 1845 
Variatiaiu /raw lit l4Xi : — 

I. 1. Crj''^ aandtritit: labyrinth-like. 1339- MS.; B. G. M. 
U. 3. Ib parenthesis. MS.; B. G. M. 

4. Ser vtrthipptr: Tby pretty idl. MS. 

5. Bit: my. iSig; MS.; B. G. U.; B. J. 

6. Uw^y; lightly. MS. 

7. Sit: The. 1819; MS.; B. G. M.; B. J. 

8. Of ker loid-icarclaiig: The smitiny o[ het. 1819; MS.; B. G. M. 
Kali ■' A manuscript copy oC this poem in Poe'i hand, written about 

1B39, is in tbe libmy of * Chicago mUector, and in addition haa the title 
"In an Album." 



TO 

To ; "I heed not that my earthly lot" Poo US.; "Alone;" 

MS. To M ; 1839; Griiwold, 1830. 

Text, Foe MS. 

The earliest 1839 loim of tbe poem li u foUowi with MS. cbancet 
noted below: — 
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TO M 

O! I can not that my euthly lot 
Hitb lilUe of Eanh b it — 
That yean of love have been forgot 
Id the fever of a minute — 

I heed not that [he desolate 
Ate happier street, than I — 
But that yaa meddle with ny [ate 
Who am a puser by. 

It u not that my founts of bliss 
Are gushins — strange! wiih teati — 
Or that the thrill of a single kiss 
Hath palsied many years — 

T is not that the Sowers of twenty sprizigs 
Which have wilher'd as ihey rose 
I.ie dead on my heart-stiinss 
With the weight of an age of snows. 

Now that the grass — O! may it thrivel 
On my grave is growing or grown — 
But that, wUle I am dead yet alive 
I cannot be, lady, alone. 

9. It u Hol: I heed not. 
10. lire (luAiBj: Be gushing, oh! 

Orlhaltht Ihrill of a lingli ; That the tremor of one. 
15, Frt ; And. 
10. Lady: love. 
Nolt : The manuscript of this poem in Poe's latec-yeai handwriting is 
in the Giiswold collection signed E. A. P. 
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FAmy-LANB 

tS39, 1831; BwUn't Cmllimam'i Jf«(al)i>>, AufoK, 1S39, 1S4S: 
Brtadicay Journal, H. 13. 

Text, 1845 
VarialiMU af iSte from tin lot: — 
13. Uiid: KM. 
to. Octrlullt .-aairidt. 

44. iVn«r canltnlti tkinfi: The unbclievinf thintl. 
The 1831 venioo ii u foUowx: — 

FAIRY-LAXD 

Sit down besiile mv, Isabel, 

Bin, deateit. where tbe moonbeim (ell 

Just now so [ojry-til^e !uid well. 

Nim tbou art drcss'd los paiadisel 

I am «[ai-scricken nitb thiae eyctl 

My soul is IoIHds on thy sichs! 

Thy hair is lifted by the moon 

Like Sowen by the tow breath of Junei 

Sit down, sit down — how came we here? 

Or is it all but a dream, my dear ? 

You know that most enormous Sowec — 

That lose — that what d' ye call it — that huDg 

Up like a dog-stac in this bowei — 

To^y (the wind blew, and) it swung 

So impudently in my face. 

So like a thing alive you know, 

I tote it from its pride oC pUce 

Aod shot^ it into pieces — so 

Be all ingratitude requited. 

The winds ran off with it delighted. 

And, thro' the opening left, as soon 

As she threw off bet cloak, yon moon 

Em sent a ray down with a tune. 
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NOTES 

And (bh ra]r U I ftiry lay — 

Did you not say »>, Isabel ? 

How fjuitaiticilty it fell 

With a spiral twist and ■ iwell, 

And over tbe wet graai rippled away 

With a tinkling like a belli 

Is my own country all the way 

We can discover a moon ray 

Which tbio' some tatter'd curtain pries 

Into the darkness of a room, 

la hy (the very aourte of gloom) 

The motes, and dust, and flies, 

On whicb it trembles and lies 

Like joy upon sorrow! 

O. uj^ta nill come tbe morTon? 

Isabel, do you not fear 

The night uad the woadets here? 

Dim voles! and shadowy floods! 

And cloudy-looking woods 

For the tears that drip all overl 

Huge moons — see! wax and wane 
Again — again — again. 
Every moment of tbe night — 
Forever changing places! 
How they put out the starlight 
With the breath from their pale facesi 

Lol one is coming down 
With its centre on the crown 

Down — still down — and down — 
Now deep shall be — deep! 
The passion of our sleep! 
For that wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Dtowdly over halls — 
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Over niin'd walls — 

(Over waterfalls 

O'er the itiange wood! — o'er ibe se* — 

Alai! over the lea! 

Iftia: In Burton't CtnUtmati'i 31a/aiiiu tbete wai the followliig 
note to the poem: "The Fairy-land oC qui coneipondeat is doC orthodox. 
Hii dcKTipCion difiers from all received accoonti of the country — but 
our reiders will pardon the extravagance lor the \isoro( Che delineation." 

Id the 1819 edition Poe called attention at the thirty-third line to the 
foUowiog footnote; "Plagiarism. See the work* of Thomas ^loore ~ 

Foe used the first four lices of this poem, slightly revised, in Dream- 
Land. lines g to 13. See extracts from the YaiJice and Btiltn LUerary 
GMtUe, page 171. 

TO HELEN 

1831; Saatktm Literary UastHgrr, ilarcb. 1836; Graiam'l Mafiie, 
September, 1841; February, 1S4S; PUladdplaa Saturday Jfiunnt, 
March4, 184311845- 

Text. 1845. 
Varialianj {rem the Uxl: — 
n. 4. Clary thai tbiu: beauty of (air. 1831; S. L. M. 

S. Thai -.rai.-ol aid. 18311S. L. M. 
ni. I. Kvn&nJtMnJ.-tbatlittle. i83i;S. L.M.itbatsbadowy. G.U. 

3. Agate lamp .- folded scroll. 1831; S. L. M.; G. M. 

4. AkI: A. 1831. 

FROM AN ALBUM (ALONE) 
Text, Scribno'i Atagaziat, 
This poem was published in Scribiur't ifofMiM, September, 1S75, 
which text Is followed. 

The poem is signed E. A. Poe, and iotrodaced by a note as follows: 
"The following verses, which are given in facsimile, were written by 
Edgar A. Poe shortly before he left Wat Point in iSl!>-" 

Mr. Eugene L. Didier writes that he discovered and cut the poem from 
the album of a Mrs. Balderstone of Baltimore, Maryland. He further 
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itMa that tbe headiine "Alone," *Dd the date "Baltimote, Match it, 
i8ig." wen not in Foe's hand; also that the account in Scribiur'i, that 
the poem was written shortly before Foe left Welt Point, is an eiror. 

SPIRITUAL SONG 
Tat. Poe MS, 

This fragment of a ixiem, but a most stiiking fragment which h 
written entirely in Poe's well-known latet-day hand with all the char- 
acteiistica of punctuation md heading, wai left by him in his desk at 
the SotUktrn LUirary lleiiengtr oSux, RichmDnd. \'irginia. Both the 
ded: and the manuscript are now in my possession. The poem is of 
special interest, because □( the dearth of Poe's new poetry while editing 
the Mesitnetr. It also tends to show how some poetic lines impressed 
Poe's mind, and with what consummate skit] he could improve upon 
other ideas with his own words. 

The poem is written on the rei-erse side of the following (caauscript 

"SACRED SONG 

O, Strike Uu Barp 
"0! sltite the harp, while yet there lies 
In Music's breath the power to please; 
And if the tears should fill mine eyes, 
They can but give my bosom ease. 
But hush the notes of Love and Mirth 
Too welcome to my heart before; 
For now those aiis that breathe of earth 
Can cbann my pensive soul no more. 

"Yes, I have loved the world too weU 
And roved ia Pleasure's train too long; 
And I have felt her sweetest spell 
In Beauty's smile, and Passion's song. 
But DOW my soul would hrealt her chains, 
While yet, perhaps the grace is given; 
Then strike the Harp to ^on's strains 
And ^ shall soar at once to heaven." 
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ThU b ntitignri. ud bwked "Anonj^oui compaction Cor tlie Ma- 
tt»ftr." It is addceucd to "Mc. TluHnu W. White, Fubliiher o[ the 
SmfW* Ulaaij ittuattf, Rkhmciul, Va." uid bu the poitmaric 
"Stetm," >liowiii( that it ounc (lom Nor(<rik, Virfiiiia, by iteuner. Th« 
poctcy evidently nude ume impreuion on Poe'i nund, ind while he 
pouibty intended to re-write it in hii own way ind ouule k (ood (tart, 
yet for same reuon he dunged hii mind, ud iutead of completing it, 
hunted up end found the uithot. On page 554 of the second volume of 
the Jfuintfcr for August. 1836, which Foe edited, may be seen the poem 
printed M written in the tnanutcript, but headed "by W. Maxwell" 
Bod w indexed. The handwriting of the "Sacred Soog" i« that o( Wil- 
liam Maxwell, well known as the first Seoetary of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Sodetyt and a poet then residing at Norfolk. He published a volume 
of poems in Philadelphia which were well received at the time. He 
aftenraidi contributed other poetry to tlie i/»ini{n- while Foe was 
the editor. Ic is also a matter of conjecture, that instead of completing 
the "Spiritual Song," Poe dedded Co use "Israfel," as that poem also 
appeared in the J/uichict lor August, 1S36. 

Id this Mnnection it might be noted that Poe evidently wrote his 
well-knowD poem of " The Conqueror Worm " after reading Wallace 
Cone's " Proud Ladye," which he reviewed for Burlv»'i GtniUman't 
Uaiaant, June, 1840. in which was the line — 

"And let him meet the Conqueror worm." 
The Idea ia the versa "Spiritual Song" is also met with in his poem 
"The Haunted Palace," foutthvetM, fifth lice: — 

"A ttoop of echoes, whose sweet duty 

Was to sing 
Id voice* of surpassing beauty 

The wit and wisdom of theii king." 

ELIZABETH 
Text, Poe US. 
This poem has never appeared in Foe's own. not in the latet edited 
editions of his poetry. It was taken from his cou^ Elizabeth Hemug'* 
album, and is written od stained ud slightly charred paper, and signed 
"Edgai." The handwriting is probably that of between 1831 and 1834 
and apprmiliuites later years. It is an acrostic, spelling "Eliiabetb 
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Rcbeca." The muiiucript wu included is the Pierce MictiMi nk W 
Philadelpbia, May 6, 1003. Il is now in tbe coUectioa o( an Anerictn 

arikctor. The text ii fnia > facsunile of the oiigiiul muiuiciipt. 
Uiu Henut lived in BilCimore, where Poe viiited ber. 



FROM AN ALBUM 
Text. Poe MS. 
This poem, like the precedins one. wi* taken from the album of 
Elizabeth Hening. and \t alw an acrostic, spelling "Eliiabetb." There 
U DO title to same, and it is signed " E. A. P." It has aevet appeared 
in any edition of Poe's poems. The manuscript was also sold at the 
Fierce auction sale at Philadelphia, May 6, 1903, and is now in the 
library of an American collector. It too is written on stained and slightly 
ebaxted paper. Miss Herring slated that Poe wrote her love poetry in 
the early day*. The teit is ftooi a facsimile of the original coanu- 



TBE GREAT MAN 

Ten, Poe MS. 

This poem, entirely in the band of Poe, is written on paper stamped 

"Owen It Hurtbut, So. Lee Mom." The oldest employee of the firm 

wrote that the paper was made and used in the xo'i or 3o's. The 

manuscript was Found in Poe's desk used by him at the Simllum LUtrary 

Utsiaifer office. RlchmoDd, Virginia. The word " winds" in line Cour- 

teen was changed to " bteexes " in the manuscript by Foe. 

Ilk notes to "Tamerlane" Poe wrote: — 

" Who hardly will conceive 

That any should become 'great,' tiom 
In their own sphere — 

" Although Tanterlani speaks this, it Is not the less true. It is a matter 
of tlie greatest difficulty to make the generality of mankind believe that 
oae with whom they are upon teems of intimacy shall be called, in the 
world, a 'great man.' The reason is evident. There are few great men. 
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Tbdr actions are conteqiWDtly viewed by the misiof the peoide thratigh 
tb« medium of dUtuce. Tlie promiDent p*rts of thdr chaiscten an 

cvciy one, not being obterred, scan to have no couwction with a great 
chaiactei. Who ever t«ad the ptivate memoriali, correspondence, &c, 
wluch have become so common in out time, witiiout wondering that 
'great men' should act and tliink ' so atiomiDablr ' ? " 

It it evident tlial Poe afterwards chanced hli early views on the sub* 
Ject.orit it a case, at he ttatesin his poem of "EliEabeth,"cd "innate 
loveiifcontradlctian,"whichcharacteriiedtomeolhis writings. During 
the later period of his life Poe was known to have written a poem called 
"The Great, oc The Beautiful Pbysidan." Mrs. WLUiam Wiley had 
it from her mother, and is quite confident tliat the "Pbyndan" manu- 
tcript Wit long in her family, but of late yean hid gone astray. J. U. 
Ingram had a note in the January. i9og. New York Bookman, in which 
he gave the particulars of a lost poem by Poe. "The Beautiful Phy- 
udan. " as told to him by Mrs. 5hew. 

With Foe's known habit of using the early text of his poems la later 
life, it is not improbable that this early poem was revised and mad* do 
du7 again ai "Hie Great Pbytidto." 

TO SARAH 
Text, SotUhtm Literary Matentv. 

These lines appeared is the Southern LiUrttry JfcHmfrr for August, 
183s, and are signed "Sylvio." In a memorandum lelt by Poe in the 
"Duane" copy of the ittiieKgrr, found by me in Bosloo. Massachusetts, 
some years ago, this poem and an unpublished story were both acknow- 
ledged by Poe. 

The lines were evidently intended for Sarah Elmira Royster, his early 
sweetheart. They migbt he read in connection with the eaiiy liag lines 
commencinc"Icarenot that my earthly bt — " 

GRATTTODE. TO 

Text, Tlu Sympetia. 

This poem is dgned E. A. P., and was published in "The Sympona," 

volume i, no. I, Svo, pp. 4. Providence. Rhode Island, January 17, 1848. 

It was sold at auction in Boston in the spring of iSg6. The poem li 
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■apposEd to hkve been iddcesied to Mn. S. H. WUtnun, ud wu lor 
the benefit ti lomc chntch or fait ia Uut dtjr. 

AX E^^CMA 

Teit. Burton I CtnUcman's MagKine. 

Thii sppeued in Burioii't CtniUman't Maiotimt for May, 1S40, and 

WM preceded by the following: — 

" Faundboues 
" A word, ■ verse, or sentence, that is ihe sane wbta read backwards 
or forwards — such as itadam-tyt, and a few others are paiindrames; 
so that lite the baurttmit genlilkemmt. who talked prose aJt his life with- 
out knowing it, we repeat extemporary palindromes daily, in utter 
ignorance of our talent. This is a redeeming quiliiy. by the bye. to 
conceal any quality we have, when we are So proud of displaying those 
we have not. Indeed, our laleals may be often divided in the same way 
as some hand-writing I Inve heard of; firil, such as nobody can End out; 
secondly^ what none but ourselves can discover; and ihirdly, what our 
friends can also dijceni. We subjoin an English palindrome by Taylor, 
theWatec-poet; — 

' Lewd did I live, and evit I did dweU.' 
Aod an eoigma where all the worda required ue palindromes; the aniweti 
will be easily discovered." 

IMPROMPTU 



Text, Broad-jtay Joumot. 

This is printed in the Editorial Miscellany of the Breadway Journct 
of April 36, [S45- In Poe's notices to Girtespoodencs, March ig, in the 
Jearnal appears "A thousand thanks to Kate Carol." The issue of 
April 5 contains a poem "The Rivulet's Dream," ugned Eate Carol, 
preceded by the foUowinc Poe note: "We might gutii who is the fair 
author of the following lines, which tiave been sent us in a MS. evidently 
disguised, — but we are not satisfied witb gueisiag, and would give the 
world to kium." 

Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood has some verses "Love's Reply," the 
following week, reading as a response. Strong eitema] evidence indicates 
that these lines o£ Poe's were intended for Mn. Osgood. 
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A tbouMnd, ii thouund. > thoiuand IS3 

Ah, bnkeii a the golden bowl ! — the spirit flown loievet! . . . ai 
Ai tana the eye to bleu the hand that led its iafut yean . . . 144 

Ac midnight, in the moDth ol June 17 

At mom — It noon — it twilight dim — 13 

Because the angels in the Heaven! above 78 

Beloved! amid the earnest iroa 34 

By a route obscuie and lonely 36 

Dim vales — and shadowy flood* — 133 

Elizabeth it is vain, you say 141 

Elizabeth — it surely is most Gl 140 

Fait isle, that (ram the fairest of all flowetl 38 

Fait River! in thy bright, cleat flow 130 

First. Gnd out a word that doth silence proclaim 146 

For her these lines are peoned, whose luminous eyes 73 

From childhood's hour I have Dot been 13J 

Gaily bedight 79 

Hailc, echol — Hark ; echo I 139 

Heu the sledges with the belU — 43 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 134 

I dwelt alone 33 

I heed not that my earthly lot 131 

I saw thee once — once only — yean ago TO 

I saw thee on thy bridal day — 117 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 34 

In the greenest of our valleys 3S 

In visions of the dark night I36 

In jrouth have I known one with whom the Euth 134 

In youth's spring it was my lot 138 

It waa many and many a year ago BO 

Kind solace in a dying hourl ......8g 

Lol Death b"" reared ^iin^ff a throiM ...•..,•••39 

Lol 't is a gala night 3ft 

Not iMg ago, the writer of these lines 68 
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01 Nothing eaithlr nre thertr » 

01 ill who biil thy praence w the monlnf — Or 

Oh! tliU my rouof lile mte ft lutlog dretml iiS 

Outt it miled ■ ukot ddl 14 

Once Dp^ • miilnlgbt dnuj, iriilk I poodeted, wetk ud weair, T 

Ronuace, irbo loves to nod ud lini 116 

SdenccI true daughter of Old Time tbou utl gS 

"Seldom we find," wyt Solomon Don Dune* 69 

Take tbb kin upon thy brawl 113 

Thank Heaven! the aim — 74 

The bowen whereil, in dieuns, lata 139 

The great man lives forever ihrined in the bouts of men . . ; . 143 

The hapineit day — the happiest hour 137 

The ring ii 00 my hand 1$ 

The ikio they were aiheu and sober Si 

There are wme qualities — sotoa incorporate tliioga 3S 

Thou art Md, CaittgUone 40 

Thou wast that all to me, love 31 

Thou wouldst beloved? — then let tlqr heart 33 

Thy soul shall God itself alone lao 

"T was noontide of summer 131 

Type of the antique Rome'. Rich reliquary 19 

When from your gems of thought I turn 147 

When meUocholy and alone 143 

WhoiskingbutEpipbaoe*? ISt 
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Elizabeth, 140. 3S4. 
Eldorado, T9f if- 
Enigma, An, 146,337. gomiet , Og, 

«37-> 
Eulalie — A Sonj, 33, mj. 
Evening Star, 133, 373. 



Haunted Palace, The, 38, 335. 
Helen. See To Helen. 
Hynm (Catholic K>-nm), 33, 314. 
Hymn, Latin, 153. 

Imitation. See Dream Within a 
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Impromptu (To Eate Carol), 147. 

387. 
"In Youth have I known one 

with whom the Earth," 134, 376. 
IntroductioQ. See Romance. 
Ireoe(IrenetheDead}. SeeSleeper, 

The. 
Israfel, 34, 315. 

Lake, The. To , t38, 176- 



Psan, A. SeeLenore. 
"Folitian," Scenes from An Un- 
published Drama, 40, 336. 
Preface. See Romance. 

Kaven, The, 7. 193. 

BJver. See To the Hiver . 

Komance (Introduction; Preface), 
ttf,l6S. 
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Silence. A Sonnet. See Sonnet to 

Silence. 
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iiei Mra. M. L. Shew), 68, 336. 
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To F (To Bfaiy; To One De- 
parted), 34, 331. 
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To Helen, 134, 383. 
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To laothe in Heaven. See To One 
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To E«te Carol See Impromptu. 
("The bowers whereat, in 

dreami, I see"), izq, 37S. 

To M. L. S , 67, 336. 

To My Mother. See SoDnet to My 

Mother. 
To Sarah, 143, 1B6. 

To One Departed. See To F . 

To One in Paradise (To lanthe in 

Heaveo), 31, aio. 
To the River , 130, 378. 

Clalume — A Ballad, 83, 344- 

Valentine, A. To , 

73. 33a. 
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Visit of the Dead. See Spirit! of the 
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Zute. See Sonnet to Zante. 
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